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‘This better shower uses 


VALVES, 








on l y I 1 CL [ Yj Chiff 
rs 


the water 


Cut your school’s bills for 
water and water heating 
for showers as much as 50% ! 


The Refreshor Shower Head, a Crane 
achievement, will do it! 

It gives the sort of shower that Young 
America likes. Each thread of water comes 
forth with a zest—clear-cut and splashless 

. no lazy, indifferent flow. 

More, the Refreshor need never get 
clogged up. A simple twist of the shower 


face (no tools are needed) and the head is 





opened for instant cleaning. 

Replace your present shower heads with 
the Refreshor and the change will pay for 
itself over and over again. Any good con- vy 
tractor will tell you how reasonably this Om 


Crane shower head is priced. 


CRANE 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
NEW YORK: 23 WEST 44TH STREET 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Sixty Cities 


FITTINGS, FABRICATED PIPE, PUMPS, HEATING AND PLUMBING MATERIAL 
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or Unit 


UATE CONTROL 
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Whether the control of the unit ventilator 
is accomplished by the operation of mix- 
ing dampers, one or more valves on the 
steam supply, fresh and return air damp- 
ers, or a combination of all of them, there 
are Johnson gradual acting thermostats, 
diaphragm valves, damper motors, and 
air-stream thermostats of proper char- 
acteristics to secure the desired sequence 
of operation. 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Branch Offices in all Principal Cities 





Adequate control, automatic and dependable, 
is necessary where satisfactory results are expected 
from unit type heating and ventilating cabinets. 
Johnson is in constant touch with developments in 
the unit ventilator field. As changes and improve- 
ments are made, the Johnson organization conducts 
careful tests in order to determine the precise ar- 
rangement of temperature control apparatus neces- 
sary for the best results with the unit in question. 

To this problem, ever changing, Johnson brings 
half a century of experience in the design, manufac- 
ture, and installation of automatic temperature con- 


trol systems. A single, nation-wide organization 


with but one thought—the best in automatic tem- 


perature regulation. 








JOHNSON 
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‘Give Me 
DRI-BRITE 


ORIGINAL NO-RUBBING LIQUID 


FLOOR WAX 





ITS 
EASIER 

TO | 
APPLY 


—says the Janitor 


*‘And nobody gets closer to the floors in our build- 
ing than I do. Since they gave me Dri-Brite to 
use I don’t have those weary hours of hard 
rubbing and polishing. I put on Dri-Brite and in 
15 to 20 minutes it dries with a hard durable 
finish. It’s a uniform wax — always the same and 
is good for all types of floors. Another thing, 
Dri-Brite, No-Rubbing Floor Wax is non-in- 
flammable, so I don’t have to worry about 
carelessly dropped matches. It certainly has my 
recommendation.” 






db 
“It wears longer’ 


“It's easier to keep clean” 
— says the Purchasing Agent 


—says the Superintendent 


“Dependable source of supply — 
uniform quality. Greater cover- 
ing capacity — ease of appli- 
cation —long wearing makes Dri- 
Brite No-Rubbing Floor Wax 
cost less. Accept no substitute.” 


“Dri-Brite, No-Rubbing Floor 
Wax means fewer workmen— 
less labor costs — beautiful floors 
—no floor troubles —less worry. 
All means money saved.” 


FOR EVERY KIND OF FLOOR AND FLOOR COVERING 
Coupon hrings free trial of 
DRI-BRITE FLOOR WAX 


MIRACUL WAX CO., 1322 Dolman St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Without obligation please send me trial can of Dri-Brite, 
the original no rubbing, no polishing floor wax. 
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It CLEANS UNDER THE 
DESKS! Evttirtcsvcer a oor covered wih date 


never try anything else again. The powerful vacuum pulls the dirt in one 
stroke. Handy tools with patent swivels get around and under everything. 


A school properly cleaned is never dusty. Spencer does just that. Besides it 
cleans ail kinds of floors, and can be moved upstairs and down. 


| Ask for the Bulletin. 








| THE 
HARTFORD PEN CE CONN. 
| TURBINE COMPANY om 





CLASSROOM WARDROBES 


EVANS High in Quality — Low in Cost 


“Vanishing Door” 
Made to set in a recess flush with the wall. Plaster back, 
WARDROBE ends and ceiling. No partitions, but with mullions be- 
tween pairs of doors. Blackboards if required. Five-shelf 
bookcase instead of clothing equipment at no extra charge 
a when desired. 
The “Vanishing Door” hinges on which the doors are 
hung are made with double pivoted arms and swing the 
Class X 


doors back into the wardrobe entirely out of the way. 
Simple—trouble-proof—and last as long as the building. 


Wardrobes are furnished complete in the knockdown, 
with all woodwork cut to size, and only need to be 
nailed in place. The hinges are easier to put on than 
common butt hinges. The entire cost of installation is 
small. 


We make many other types of school wardrobes, fully 
illustrated and described in Catalog “‘N.” Send for your 
copy. 


W. L. EVANS 


equipped with either 
“Jamb” type (as il- 
lustrated) or ‘‘Floor” 
type hinges. This is 
Class P wardrobe if 
made with flush doors. 


WASHINGTON, INDIANA, U.S.A. 
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CORRIDORS 


Corridors and halls are among the most favored locations 
for Solar . . . self-closing . . . Waste Receptacles. 
Solars invite use. They create an atmosphere of order and effi- 
ciency. ''PUSH" and they open with ease. They close auto- 
matically. Solars are absolutely quiet. They may be placed 
wherever convenient—next to a wall or in a corner. 
Leading schools everywhere endorse and use Solars. Some pur- 
chase a complete installation at one time. Others follow a pro- 
gram whereby a predetermined number are bought each year. 


Write today for further information and prices. 
No obligation. 


SOLAR-STURGES MFG. CO. 


Melrose Park Illinois 








No. 2605 


@ Sanitation is the keynote ofa 





Halsey Taylor fountain installation. Regardless of the 
type you specify you can be sure of positive hygienic 
safety! Illustrated is No. 2605, with receptor above the 
rim to conform to American Public Health Association 
standards. Play safe — specify Halsey Taylor. Write for 


descriptive literature. 


THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR CO., 


Warren, Ohio 


HALSEY TAYLOR 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS 


-» SANITA 
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NO WONDER THEY CALL 

THIS THE BEST EQUIPPED 
SCHOOL IN THE STATE...IT 
COSTS SO LITTLE ,TOO. 


Cg gee 





















| P-TO-DATE equipment plays a vital part in 
| U enabling a school to fulfill its obligations to its 
| students and their parents. And nowhere are modern 
| appointments more important than in the washrooms. 
For it is here that the most effective measures can be taken 
to safeguard the health that is so carefully built up through 
sports and physical training. 

This is, perhaps, the most important reason why A.P.W. 
Onliwon Toilet Tissue is used in more schools today than 





| any other tissue on the market. For this is a safe tissue— 
pure and soft when it leaves the factory. Kept that way 











in the tidy Onliwon Cabinets. These cabinets serve two 
| sheets at a time, keeping the remainder protected from 
| dust and dirt. They prevent the waste and untidiness that 
| are almost unavoidable with unprotected roll tissues. 

| If your school is not already equipped with A.P.W. 
| Onliwon Washroom Service, decide now to install this 
| modern, economical, health-protecting tissue, and its com- 
| panion product, A.P.W. Onliwon Towels, before the start 
of another semester. 


BAYsAY—— 


Without obligation, write A.P.W. Paper Co., 
Albany, N. Y., for samples and/or name of local 
distributor. He is as near you as your telephone. 
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As progressive 
as the Century 
of Progress... 


@ The Century of Progress depicts the great stride and progress made in industry, 
commerce, science, art, literature, etc. THE AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD 
JOURNAL not only depicts the progress made in educational administration, but 


has been and is a real factor in this progress. 


@ The change in our social and industrial system today demands a well-planned 
program of school administration and operation. The AMERICAN SCHOOL 
BOARD JOURNAL understands and will assist school administrators—Superin- 
tendents and Boards of Education to prepare and put into operation a_ well- 


planned program of education. 


@ School Board Members should prepare now to be ready for the new demands. 
They will be greatly benefited in their deliberations if they will read the 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL. 


@ The “New Planned Era” in education is here. School Boards owe their com- 


munity the right to the highest type of school administration. The AMERICAN 
SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL will be their inspiration and guide. 


Bruce—Milwaukee 
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“Century” No. 700 Automatic 
Drinking Fountain 


Bubbler 


Automatic Stream Control incorporated 
in Bubblerhead. Easily accessible. 







Water from lips of drinker cannot fall 
back on orifice of Bubbler. 


Positive non-squirt feature. Impossible to 
squirt water from Bubbler head. 










More than fully complies with all rules 
and regulations of American Public Health 
Association. 


Approved in all states having regulatory 
laws governing Sanitary Drinking Foun- 
tains. 






PATENTED 








Send for Catalog S$ 


CENTURY BRASS WORKS, INC. 
Belleville, Illinois 

























ACCURACY DURABILITY 


No other 


INVESTMENT 
Pays Larger Dividends 


—than Powers Automatic Temperature 
Control for heating or ventilating systems. 


Fuel Savings that result from eliminating 
OVER-Heated rooms, often pay back 
the cost of Powers Control in 1 to 3 years. 


Better Health — Colds and other ills are 
reduced where temperature is Accurately 
controlled at the proper point. 


Improved Efficiency—Correct room tem- 
peratures promote mental and physical 
efficiency. 


WRITE FOR ESTIMATE or phone our 
nearest office (see your phone directory). 


THE POWERS REGULATOR CoO. 


40 Years of Specialization in Temperature Control 
Chicago: 2721 Greenview Ave. New York: 231 E. 46th St. 


i OFFICES IN 43 CITIES j 
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When Stacks 
are Lighted 
by 
HOLOPHANE 
Books are 
Easy 
to Find 










Note how, in this bookstack at 
Harvard, the backs of all vol- 
umes, from floor to ceiling, 
are bathed in light. The Holo- 
phane bookstack unit, like all 
Holophane Specifics, directs 
the illumination exactly where 
it is needed. 





Bookstacks at Harvard Illuminated by Holophane 


HOLOPHANE 


Sets the Standard for All 
Illuminating Requirements 


of Modern Schools 


Holophane provides scientific illumination for Auditoriums, 
Blackboards, Bookstacks, Cafeterias, Classrooms, Corridors, 
Gymnasiums, Laboratories, Libraries, Offices and Outdoor 
Areas. Holophane units set the standard for lighting efh- 
ciency and economy because they are designed specifically to 
meet definite requirements. With Holophane you can obtain 
more illumination from a given investment in current and 
lamps, or the same illumination at greatly reduced operating 
costs. 


Have your architect or electrician check your lighting needs 
—either in new buildings or old—with Holophane engineers. 
Their service in planning and specifying is 


given’ «~promptly, without cost. — Address 
Illumination : 

Sosiian Holophane Co., Inc., 342 Madison Ave., New 

Since 1898 York. Offices also in Toronto. Works, New- 


ark, Ohio. 


HOLOPHANE 
PLANNED LIGHTING 








produces the greatest amount of useful light 
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The CODE 






for the School Industry 


| a School Industry is GLAD to co- 
operate with NRA. 


The Industry will support wholeheartedly 
the National Industrial Recovery Act as good 
Americans should until a better plan has 


been offered. 


The basic code has been signed and the 


Industry is now operating under it. 


The Supplemental Code has been presented, 
has had its Public Hearing, and now awaits 
the signature of the Administrator. 


This Supplemental Code, if or when signed, 
becomes the law of the Industry. 


This is a joint appeal both to the BUYERS 
and SELLERS of school merchandise to be 
law-abiding citizens, to conform to the law 
of this Industry. 


The law can be enforced—it will be en- 
forced. 


However, it would be preferable to have 
wholehearted and voluntary observance of 
the law. To that end there should be 100% 
cooperation from the Industry. To accom- 


plish that purpose there must be 100% 
cooperation from the Buyers of school mer- 
chandise. We eagerly solicit your coopera- 
tion and recognition of this law of the 
Industry. 


A few examples of what will be unlawful in 
selling when the code has been signed: 


1. Selling goods below cost. 


2. Shipment of goods which do not conform 
to samples. 


3. Making fictitious or blind bids or attempt- 
ing through connivance to have all bids 
rejected. 


4. Submitting bids where quantities are not 
specified. 


‘5. Offering prizes or gifts in connection with 


a sale. 


6. Bidding a lump sum for a group of items 
where individual prices are not given. 


7. Making quotations or bids that are not in 
conformity with the terms of sale, trade 
practices and differentials of the Supple- 


mental Code. 


8. Employment of subterfuge directly or 
indirectly to avoid or attempt to avoid the 
provisions of the Supplemental Code or the 
Basic Code, or the purposes or intent of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act. 


National School Supplies & Equipment 
Association 


176 West Adams Street. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Save Supervision Time With 
ROCKFORD MASTER KEYED 
« « COMBINATION LOCKS » » 


For ease and convenience 





No. 264 Master Keyed 
self-locking type 
Shackle Lock. Has 
black and white ro- 
tating dial. Heavy 
5/16” chromium plat- 
ed shackle. Dial can- 
not be turned when 
lock is open. 


of administration the two 
Rockford Locks shown here 
have been master keyed. 


The Paracentric Key pro- 
vides utmost security and 
guards against unauthorized 
duplication of the Master 
Key. 


Students operate these locks 
by combination, while school 
officials can gain immediate 
access by use of the Mas- 
ter Key. 


These locks can be master 
keyed in series with other 
Rockford Laboratory and 
Vocational Equipment Locks. 


A set of forms which sim- 
plify office routine are fur- 


nished with each Rockford ~ 


Lock installation. 
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No. 267 Master Keyed 
self-locking Locker 
Lock. Has latest de- 
velopments in com- 
bination and latching 
features. Operates 
directly on the spring 
latching device. Clos- 
ing the door locks 
the lock and spins 
the dial. 





Illustrations are two-thirds 
7 actual size. Write for fur- 
ther information. 


National Lock Go. 
=——— Rockford. [Minois ____——! 


PO 








COSTS 2 with 





DREADNAUGHT 
COMBINATION 


the Sander 


If your budget decrees economy where it can be practiced wisely | | 


and constructively, put a DREADNAUGHT Combination Sander to | 


work refinishing desks, tables and other wood surfaces. 


Old equipment can quickly be made to look like new with the 
DREADNAUGHT Sander. Any one can operate this machine — no 
need to employ outside help. Desks can be smoothly sanded at the 
rate of one every four minutes. From 300 to 3000 square feet of 
old varnished floors can be resurfaced in 8 hours. Inbuilt vacuum 
eliminates all dust. Surfaces can be varnished as soon as sanded. 













Ideal for manual training classes, 
too. Does practically all types of 
sanding work — eliminates the need 
for expensive stationary machines. 





























ly repay the modest purchase price 
of a DREADNAUGHT Combination 
Sander. Use the coupon for complete 
information and record of school 
savings. 































Dreadnaught Sanders 
Dept. S-634, Muskegon, Mich. 


18 ae rs yt 
iXeor ni pActe 
KET oy 








Send complete details of your Dreadnaught Combination 
Sander and what it can do for us. 
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Reduced maintenance costs will quick. 








At Right: Berloy 

Single Tier Free 

Standing 
Lockers. 


Above: Installation of Berloy Recessed 
Steel Lockers in Shaw High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


For Better Locker Installations 


BUY BERLOY 


ee cer Berloy engineers will help 
you plan an efficient and economical 
locker installation without charge or obli- 


gation of any kind. 


Berloy Steel Lockers are built to withstand 
the severe service of school usage. Artisti- 
cally designed and handsomely finished — 
they possess unusual utility, strength and 
rigidity. Sturdy doors are made in one 
piece, heavily reinforced on the inside. 
Rubber bumpers at top and bottom of lock- 
ing bars contribute to quiet operation. And 
the never-failing locking device is simple, 


yet secure. 


Berloy Lockers are made in every desirable 
type and size. The fact that there are more 
than two million in use should be ample proof 
of the universal satisfaction that they give. 


4 


THE BERGER MANUFACTURING CO. + CANTON, OHIO 
Division of REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
BRANCHES AND DEALERS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
FILING CABINETS STORAGE CABINETS 
DESKS and TABLES TRANSFERS 


STEEL SHELVING 
INDUSTRIAL DISPLAY 
AUTOMOTIVE LIBRARY 


LOCKERS 
BUILT-TO-ORDER WORK 
AND SPECIAL PRODUCTS 









a 


| 
| 
| 
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Large panels of Nu-Woop with 
Nu-Woop Moulding overlay on 
walls; Nu-Woop Bevel-Lap Tile 
on ceiling. Nu-Woop Wainscoting. 


Woop Conversion COMPANY 
Room 133, First National Bank Bldg. 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


I want to know more about Nu-Woob. Please send me, without 
obligation, illustrations showing the application of Nu-Woop 
to school interiors. 
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HERE’S ‘Beauty 
THAT WORKS! 


_ schools need interior 
building materials that can perform many func- 
tions. To be truly useful, truly economical, a 
wall and ceiling covering must also decorate— 
insulate—correct faulty acoustics and hush 
noises. It must do all these things at low cost. 


And so Nu-Woop — the wonderful, multiple- 
purpose material—was developed to give you 
the most for your school dollars. With Nu-Woop, 
you can forever hide shabby walls and ceilings, 
or build new rooms without the expense of lath 
and plaster. Nu-Woop makes further decora- 
tion unnecessary, for it comes in soft, harmoni- 
ous colors and offers an endless variety of 
individual design. It provides efficient insula- 
tion. It insures gucet and correct acoustics. 


Nu-Woobp is quickly applied —the work can 
be done without interrupting school activities. 
You will be amazed to find how little is the cost 
of Nu-Woop, applied. Whether or not you are 
planning to modernize at present, it’s worth 
your while to investigate Nu-Woop for the 
school library, classrooms, corridors and school 
offices. Just mail the coupon. 


Woop Conversion Company 
Room 133, First National Bank Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


Made By The Makers of 
BALSAM-WOOL 


MINNESOTA 


Products f Weyerhaeuser 
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Federal Aid for 
Schoolhouse Construction 


The schoolhouse con- 
struction projects submitted by the sev- 
eral states to the Federal Government for 
aid amount at this time to $259,012,756. 
This involves 2,416 projects, of which 


1,230 have been approved, amounting to 
$112,662,151. 


This leaves 1,146 building projects, 
amounting to $146,350,605, still to be 
approved by the Federal Government. 
The examination of projects will con- 
tinue until all those submitted will have 
had attention. Thus, the assumption must 
be that the greater number of the proj- 
ects now in hand will be approved in 
time to begin construction labors this 
year. This means that the schoolhouse 
construction will be reasonably active 
this year. Here, it should be remembered 
that new construction as well as repairs 
will be carried on in addition to the proj- 


ects supported by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


It is highly important that the school 
authorities throughout the United States 
study the problem of school plant en- 
largement with a timely regard for future 
needs. The school population will con- 
tinue to grow, old structures are con- 
sistently becoming obsolete, and the proc- 
ess of training the youth must continue. 
Timely action this year will obviate em- 
barrassments in the next. 


With the problem of adequate school- 
housing clearly in mind, and weighed in 
the light of a brighter economic horizon, 
it becomes the imperative duty of those 
in responsible positions to plan at this 
time for the needs of a future day. 


THE EDITOR 
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LETS KEEP THE RECORDS 
STRAIGHT 


EPARTMENT of Commerce reports indicate that for the first three 

months of this year approximately half, (48% to be exact), of all heating 
and ventilating units selected by school authorities were manufactured by The 
Herman Nelson Corporation. The remaining 52% was left to be divided - 
among all other manufacturers. 


These figures we believe to be highly significant, for they show that the 
nation is again returning to normal thinking after a year of cheapened prod- 
ucts and slashed prices. 


Many years have passed since The Herman Nelson Corporation introduced 
the first really workable air-conditioning unit for schools. Its advantages over | 
all other methods were immediately recognized. Hardly had the pioneer work 
of developing and establishing the new product been completed, when other 
manufacturers offered competing products at varying prices. This was to be 
expected, and yet throughout the intervening years The Herman Nelson Cor- 
poration has led the field in number of units installed, until today there are over | 
four thousand schools equipped with Herman Nelson Air Conditioning Units. 





Cnly in 1933 when building construction was at a low ebb (and we print | 
this fact here to keep the records straight), did the volume of unit ventilators 
sold by Herman Nelson fall below that of any other manufacturer. During 
those days of hectic buying and cheapened products, Herman Nelson was 
forced to choose between maintaining the high standard of their product, or 
lowering it to secure a higher sales vol- 


ume. It is hardly necessary to mention 
that the former course was chosen. 
It was felt that in time architects 
and school authorities would approve . 


this stand . . . They have! PRESIDENT 





THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION 


Heating, Ventilating, and Air-Conditioning Equipment for Schools 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
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SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


Recurrent False Opinions 
Harry S. Ganders, Dean of Teachers College, Syracuse University 


Was there ever a time in the history of 
America when adults have felt as uncertain of 
their own future? — And what of the children? 
What will be their life? And where may parents 
turn for help in preparing youth against the 
uncertain days ahead? The home will do the 
best it knows and can to foster and protect. It 
cannot prepare for, nor provide occupations. 
The advent of adolescence soon relegates 
narrow, confining walls of home. Agriculture, 
commerce, and industry no longer bid for 
youth’s and young men’s services. Where else 
can parents turn but to the school? 

Coming to the school with desperate hopes 
and accentuated needs, parents find retrench- 
ment and curriculum curtailment. Upon many 
readers of the ScHooL BOARD JOURNAL are 
fixed the anxious eyes of parents; and upon 
school-official conscience weighs the heavy 
heart of disillusioned youth. 

All honor should go to school-board mem- 
bers and superintendents, who in these days of 
discouragement hold fast to their ideals, and 
faithfully discharge society’s responsibilities to 
aspiring and expectant youth. Educational 
leaders who help their constituency decide for 
those things which are fundamental and impor- 
tant in the progress of the human race are 
writing their names with letters of light in the 
lives of the next and succeeding generations. 

The following often-repeated false opinions 
and arguments are here reproduced in a conver- 
sation between a shortsighted “critic” and a 
school official, here designated ‘educational 
statesman.” Concise rebuttals are printed here 
for ready reference by valiant spirits contesting 
for satisfactory schools on the side of distraught 
parents and bewildered young people. 

Critic: Schools cost too much. 

Educational Statesman: Yes, there are 
schools which cost too much; those with classes 
overcrowded to a point beyond which educa- 
tional activity is possible, and schools where 
education is denied through impoverishment of 
equipment and supplies. Schools are also too 
expensive where real teachers have been 
supplanted by someone’s “friends” whose sole 
qualification is the desire for a job. 


* * * 


Critic: Education cannot be financed in 
present-day America. 

Educational Statesman: Why can’t schools 
be financed? There are twice as many adults 
for the support of each child in the United 
States as there were only thirty years ago. 
Even in the depression years, we spent five 
times as much for automobiles as we did for 
education. There is ample wealth in our coun- 
try. Statesmanship will devise ways and means 
for making money available. 


. * * 


Critic: Education in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic might be financed, but not fads 
and frills of handwork, music, and arts. Amer- 
ica should return to the fundamentals. 

Educational Statesman: Has it ever occurred 
to you that handwork, art, and music are much 
older in the racial history than reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic? That art and music in 
present-day society are fundamentals of the 
first importance? 


*” * * 


Critic: The trouble is we try to provide 
education for everybody. 

Educational Statesman: In the long run, it is 
a good investment to provide education for 
your neighbor’s children as well as for your 
own, for your son’s future welfare is dependent 


upon the education of his contemporaries. This 
is true because life is lived with and through 
others, a fact which none can escape. If in busi- 
ness, your son’s success will depend upon a 
large patronage of people with many desires 
and wants; success in the professions is equally 
dependent upon educated clients. His social 
living and his security will be dependent upon 
others. Politically, democratic America assigns 
the control of your son’s life into the hands of 
his fellows. Their votes as well as his will 
decide the issues. In truth, his life will be, to 
a considerable extent, what others please to 


make it. 
* * * 


Critic: The argument sounds convincing, 
but does it follow that all children should be 
kept in school indefinitely? Should not many 
be dropped out at earlier ages? 

Educational Statesman: To merely drop 
children out of school is an all-too-simple solu- 
tion to be in the least wise practicable. If sent 
from school, where will children go? It is all 
too well known that industry cannot employ 
them. Homes providing employment for youth 
have disappeared with the moving of our 
population from country to city. Modern farm 
practices and overproduction in agriculture 
have minimized the importance of child labor, 
even on farms. Where, if not in school, may 
children develop the powers of mind and body 
essential to the unequal struggle which lies 
ahead? 

Lives such as all parents wish for their chil- 
dren and which are essential to your own secur- 
ity and well-being, do not just happen. Accept- 
able citizens are not the product of idleness on 
streets, alleys, and highways. Every parent 
knows that to produce an acceptable life re- 
quires continuous and painstaking care. A 
social and economic system which largely ex- 
cludes youth from occupations and other vital 
activities must provide to boys and girls insti- 
tutions rich in opportunity and ones which will 
guarantee steady, constructive development. 

* * * 


Critic: Yes, but aren’t you overlooking the 
waste incurred through keeping thousands of 
young people in school long after they are able 
to profit from education? 

Educational Statesman: Normal children 
never arrive at a state when the possibilities 
for strengthening their abilities and increas- 
ing their powers cease. The mystery of human 
life is that the more one learns, the more able 
he becomes, thereby, to learn still more. Util- 
ization does not consume abilities. It strength- 
ens them. The minds of children are not as 
empty pails to be “filled” by varying amounts 
of schooling, but they grow through the use 
of their mental powers, exactly as they become 
physically strong through exercise. 

* * * 


Critic: But you will grant that some chil- 
dren learn much more slowly than do others, 
often hindering progress of the bright. 

Educational Statesman: Fortunately, edu- 
cators have learned how to handle children of 
differing abilities either by segregation into 
ability groups or by adapting instruction to 
varying abilities in a single group. 

Shall we cast out of school, at an early age, 
American boys and girls who happen to develop 
a little more slowly or who lack interest in alge- 
bra and foreign language? Shall we turn them 
to idleness, to vagabondage, or crime? Or shall 
we keep them in school, where for one third of 
the annual cost of keeping a criminal in prison, 
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SUPERINTENDENT STUDEBAKER 
SUCCEEDS DR. ZOOK 


Dr. George F. Zook resigned his position as United 
States Commissioner of Education, effective July 1, 
1934. John Ward Studebaker, superintendent of 
schools of Des Moines, Iowa, will succeed him 
September 1. 

Dr. Zook was born at Fort Scott, Kans., April 22, 
1885. He is a graduate of the University of Kansas 
and Cornell University. He served as instructor at 
the Pennsylvania State College and later became con- 





DR. JOHN WARD STUDEBAKER 
U. S. Commissioner of Education. 


nected with the United States Treasury Department 
and then became the president of the University of 
Akron, Ohio. Last year, he became United States 
Commissioner of Education, succeeding John William 
Cooper, of California. 

John Ward Studebaker is a native of Iowa, 47 years 
old. He began his school career as high-school principal 
at Guthrie Center, Iowa, was for a time connected with 
the elementary and high schools at Mason City, and 
later came to Des Moines as an assistant superinten- 
dent of schools. He served as superintendent of the 
Des Moines schools for the past fourteen years. In 
this position, he distinguished himself as a progressive 
educator, who brought about a number of desirable 
innovations. He was particularly concerned in the 
welfare of handicapped children. 

It is understood that Dr. Zook has accepted the 
directorship of the American Council on Education. 

Superintendent Studebaker has accepted the appoint- 
ment of United States Commissioner for one year 
only, with the understanding that he may at the end 
of that time return to his former position at Des 
Moines. The promotion is significant in that it has 
been many years since a city superintendent of schools 
has been recognized for the high honor. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE TO 
ATLANTIC CITY 


President Oberholtzer and the executive com- 
mittee have announced that the sixty-fifth annual 
meeting of the Department of Superintendence will 
be held February 23 to 28, 1935, at Atlantic City, 
N. J. 

Information concerning the meeting and its speak- 
ers can be obtained by writing to Mr. S. D. Shank- 
land, executive secretary, National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Persons desiring to know about hotel accommoda- 
tions should address Mr. A. S. Chenoweth, chairman 
housing bureau, 16 Central Pier, Atlantic City, N. J. 


a youth can study handicrafts, science, social 
studies, art, and music, and other subjects — 
all of which explain his world, subjects through 
which teacher help youth build themselves 
into desirable men and women? 

Critic: What is the gain if the schooling 
results in educating youth away from work so 
that when they become adults, they will be 
unhappy with their station and no one will wish 
to do the work of the world? 

Educational Statesman: Distress probably 
will never arise from the fact that men and 
women have been “educated away from work.” 
The problem will be to find work to do. 

Furthermore, the farmer, the butcher, and 
the baker have a life to live, as well as the duty 
to produce wheat, meat, and bread. As a human 


(Concluded on Page 65) 





Educational Administration, 2 Growing Concept 


Arvid J. Burke, Schuylerville, New York 


The school administrator who has found 
time to study recent literature on educational 
administration will note a growing trend toward 
a concept of democratic school control. This 
concept, in many instances, is expounded with 
such fervor, sincerity, and conviction that one 
is led to doubt the possibility of reliance on 
the commonly accepted business theory of 
school control. In fact, he may be ready to 
discard it entirely, if he has been fortunate 
enough to have read Dr. Thayer’s chapter on 
administration in The Educational Frontier.‘ 

It might be well, however, to weigh both 
concepts carefully before accepting either of 
them. Perhaps neither should be accepted nor 
rejected in its entirety; perhaps in some re- 
spects they may be in agreement. Of course, 
in the space available it is not hoped to make 
as thorough a comparison of the two as did Dr. 
Thayer. All that will be attempted is to 
summarize briefly both concepts, pointing out 
what is good and what is bad in each; and 
then outlining an acceptable compromise. The 
intention is to supplement rather than to 
duplicate what already has been written. 


The Business Theory 

The business theory of school administration 
that has dominated educational thinking for 
the past quarter of a century probably may be 
summarized as follows: (1) A small board of 
education elected by the people and responsible 
to them for the conduct of the schools; (2) this 
board functioning as a whole in a legislative 
capacity; (3) a chief executive selected by the 
board and responsible to it for executive func- 
tions; (4) centralized responsibility and 
authority in the chief executive; and (5) be 
delegating responsibility and authority to sub- 
ordinates. 

This theory evolved out of the weaknesses 
in lay control of schools, and has tended to 
correct many of them. Inasmuch as its evolu- 
tion has been traced so well in practically all 
books on school administration, it seems un- 
necessary to repeat it here. The point to be 
remembered is that the business concept is but 
a stage in the evolution of educational admin- 
istration, probably open to criticism, and cer- 
tainly susceptible of improvement. 

Regarding responsibility it is sound; divided 
responsibility promotes inefficiency and waste, 
as illustrated by the very conditions out of 
which the concept evolved. According to those 
who have studied the problem, the large boards 
of education which had grown up under lay 
control were characterized by inefficiency, 
conflicts, shifting of responsibility, committees 
working independently of each other, political 
manipulations, factions, strife, jealousy, and 
incoherence. Consequently, experts recom- 
mended the business method of administration 
outlined in a preceding paragraph. 

Without doubt that method is open to 
criticism. In many instances it has tended to 
oversimplify the educational process and to 
overemphasize its measurable factors. Further- 
more, it often has tended to consider teachers 
and other employees as subordinate, not only 
in authority but also in ability and vision. In 
some cases it has been identified with genuine 
autocratic control in which all plans, policies, 
ideas, and procedures have been handed down 
and enforced through successive lines of au- 
thority. 

Yet, the theory does not preclude the co- 
Operative planning and carrying out of an edu- 
cational program. For years progressive admin- 





Kilpatrick, W. H. (Ed.), The Educational Frontier, D. 
Appleton-Century Co., 1933, pp. 213-256. 


istrators working under it have encouraged 
initiative, codperation, and participation on the 
part of their staffs. The fostering of faculty 
committees, councils, and research has been too 
well evidenced to need reiteration here. It is 
sufficient to remark that abuse of authority by 
certain individuals is not sufficient ground for 
discarding the entire business theory. For 
example, a small representative board has been 
found by experience to be more adequate than 
a large one. 


The Democratic Theory 


The democratic theory of school administra- 
tion cannot be so easily summarized as the 
business theory, first, because the literature 
regarding it has not been copious, and second, 
because the tenets of those advancing the 
concept are not always in harmony. Usually its 
essence is staff participation in the determina- 
tion of the educational program and the means 
for carrying it out. Often the idea is extended 
to include the participation of the public and 
the learners as’ well as the staff. 

Its proponents seem to strike out particularly 
at one phase of the business theory, i.e., the 
concentration of authority in the chief exec- 
utive. They say that such an autocratic concept 
is not in accord with generally accepted educa- 
tional objectives. In attacking this autocratic 
idea they often completely overlook principles 
of the business theory which may be sound. 
These have been discussed already. 

As to the need for the codperative partic- 
ipation of the staff and others in the determina- 
tion of the educational program and the means 
for carrying it out, it is sound. The educational 
process is becoming more and more complex 
and specialization is becoming more and more 
necessary. This very complexity demands that 
the administrator must secure the services of 
persons who know more about certain phases of 
the educational program than he himself knows. 
It also demands that many educational workers 
who were formerly regarded as subordinates 
both in position and in education be as well 
prepared professionally as the administrator 
himself. Although their technical skill may be 
of a different sort, their vision must be as broad 
as his. Staff members of this type resent being 
reduced to servants who must do the bidding 
of their master. 

Nevertheless, the democratic concept if car- 
ried to an extreme is latent with possible abuses, 
namely: divided responsibility, inefficiency, 
conflicts of authority, cross purposes, and, in 
fact, all the objections to the free play of 
individualism. Until democratic methods of 
control are perfected and refined more than 
they have been in the past, certain aspects of 
the business theory must be retained if even 
the democratic ideas of participation and 
purposeful activity are to be made effective. 

Despite the apparent inability of democratic 
control to take decisive action, plans and 
procedures arrived at through this slow co- 
Operative method are likely to be more lasting. 
The staff members who have helped formulate 
them will take pride in making them effective. 
The public that has participated in their formu- 
lation will accept them and defend them in- 
stead of regarding them as fads or frills as 
often is true now. The learners who have 
participated in their formulation will find 
learning increasingly purposeful and _ self- 
directive. 

A Sane Concept 


The foregoing comparison of two apparently 
conflicting concepts of educational adminis- 
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tration suggests the following as a sane stand: 

1. No concept of educational administration 
is final or static. This is so because educational 
administration depends upon educational think- 
ing which, in turn, depends upon changing and 
variable concepts biological, psychological, 
economic, and sociological. In other words, 
educational administration is to be regarded 
as dynamic. and evolving, an idea which prob- 
ably is self-evident. An illustration may not 
be out of place: Assume that fascism is uni- 
versally regarded as desirable; assume that the 
child is still regarded as a miniature adult; 
assume that people generally accept the belief 
that learning can best take place through 
punishment and fear; and assume that a 
simple agrarian economy is regarded as utopian. 
At once, needed changes in school administra- 
tion ought to suggest themselves. 

2. The business concept of school control is 
the outgrowth of weaknesses in the methods of 
control that preceded it, and merely represents 
a stage in the evolution of educational admin- 
istration. If its tenets and the criticism directed 
against them are studied, it will be seen that 
most criticism is directed against that phase of 
it which concentrates authority in a chief exec- 
utive who in some cases, though not always, 
has regarded himself as the source from which 
flows all ideas, plans, policies, and procedures 
which subordinates must execute. As the plan- 
ning and execution of the educational program 
become increasingly complex and the stand- 
ards of nrofessional preparation of educational 
workers are raised, this almost supernatural 
autocrat becomes’ unthinkable. However, 
abandoning the autocratic features of the busi- 
ness theory does not mean that the whole 
theory must be discarded. 

3. The democratic principle of lay, staff, and 
learner participation in the determination of 
educational ends and the means for attaining 
them can be accepted with certain reservations. 
As previously mentioned it is in accord with 
American educational ideals, and results ob- 
tained through it tend to be effective and last- 
ing. Notwithstanding, in accepting it one must 
recognize the need for unified responsibility, 
leadership, organization, delegation, codper- 
ation, codrdination, and integration if its latent 
abuses are to be avoided. Although leadership 
rather than authority should be used if possible, 
it must be admitted that in some instances 
where the vision of the staff is narrow and self- 
centered, a certain amount of authority may be 
needed at times to get the codrdination neces- 
sary to make even the democratic philosophy 
itself effective. 

4. In the light of the foregoing, the func- 
tions in which the administrator must partic- 
ipate must be redefined. In so doing at least 
three major functions suggest themselves: (1) 
the distributive, (2) the determinative, and (3) 
the executive. 

1. All responsibilities which pertain to (a) 
selecting the staff, (6) organizing the staff, (c) 
differentiating functions and assigning respon- 
sibilities to the staff, (d) encouraging the 
continuous intellectual growth and professional 
preparation of the staff, and (e) codrdinating, 
unifying, or integrating the work of the staff 
and others in order to plan and carry out an 
educational program can be classified as “Dpts- 
TRIBUTIVE.” It is in this function that the 
administrator will exercise his own peculiar 
talents. He must be able to select the dynamic 
personalities needed to plan and carry out a 
complex educational program. He must be able 

(Concluded on Page 65) 








What America Can Learn from Three European 
Nations zz Financing Schools’ 


Fletcher Harper 


At the present moment thousands of schools 
in the United States are closed; tens of thou- 
sands of teachers are unemployed; hundreds of 
thousands of children are without schools. 
There is not one leading country in Europe 
where such conditions exist. Many reasons and 
factors explain this contrast so humiliating to 
the United States, which, despite its existing 
financial depression, still holds the position of 
the richest nation in the world. Of all discern- 
ible reasons none is more potent than the re- 
fusal of our national government to assume any 
financial responsibility for the establishment 
and current support of public elementary and 
secondary schools. This responsibility reserved 
to the states is in most commonwealths dele- 
gated to thousands of small districts so unequal 
in wealth and zeal for education that any ap- 
proach to equality of school revenues or school 
offerings is impossible. 

Shall the national government come to the 
rescue of the thousands of schools now closed? 
Shall the state aid private (i.e., church) 
schools? Should married women be allowed to 
teach? Should men and women having equiv- 
alent qualifications and responsibilities receive 
the same salaries? Should an unmarried woman, 
with dependents, receive more salary than a 
man with no dependents? It is my purpose to 
present as completely as possible the answers to 
these and other pertinént questions given by 
three European countries, Austria, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and France. I will first compare in a gen- 
eral way the distinctive features of the policies 
of these three countries and then detail to the 
extent time permits some of the most important 
features peculiar to the policies of each. 

In France under a highly unified national sys- 
tem all but a relatively negligible proportion of 
support for educational institutions of every 
level is provided by the state. In Czechoslova- 
kia as in France, teachers’ qualifications, salary 
schedules, building standards, and all other im- 
portant elements of the educational offering are 
fixed by national authority. National aid is ex- 
tended not only to public schools, some of which 
are completely state created and state sup- 
ported, but to schools maintained by state- 
chartered religious sects and societies. 


Austria’s Care for the Schools 


Austria, unlike France and Czechoslovakia, 
but like the United States, is a federation. Here 
schools like ours are organized into state sys- 
tems. Each state plays a part in educational 
affairs closely paralleling that played by the 
national government in France. Nevertheless, 
the federal government recognizes that she has 
a distinct responsibility. In the disastrous years 
immediately following the world war, generous 
federal grants were made to the states to insure 
the maintenance of elementary schools. With 
the stabilization of economic conditions, these 
grants were discontinued. Nevertheless, should 
a crisis arise which the states could not meet, 
there is every reason for believing that the 
federation would revert to her former policy of 
federal aid. 

Austria offers no more valuable lesson to the 
United States than that however superior to 
decentralized district systems may be a group 
of state supported school systems, such sys- 
tems will never succeed in equalizing school 
burdens, school revenues, and educational op- 


‘Abstract of a paper read before the American Educational 
Research Association, Cleveland, Ohio, February 27, 1934. 


Swift, Professor of Education, Berkeley, California 
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Editor’s Note—American educators are in many 
cases laboring under the misconception that our 
system of school finances is fixed and does not 
permit of radical change. The present paper by 
an international authority on school finance makes 
clear that many of the European nations have 
introduced ideas which are more democratic and 
safe than our present imperfect plans. 
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portunities. Individual states, whether in Aus- 
tria or in the United States, differ so widely in 
financial ability that equality of educational 
opportunity can never be provided until the 
national government equalizes school revenues 
and school offerings. 

As the result of our own present debacle in 
financing and maintaining schools, probably 
many states will consider without delay the 
wisdom of greatly increased state aid or of com- 
plete state support. This latter policy has al- 
ready been adopted by Delaware, North Carol- 
ina, and West Virginia. Meanwhile, there has 


arisen an insistent demand that our federal 


government shall come to the rescue of our tot- 
tering school systems. In such a situation the 
policies of Austria are perhaps as well worthy 
of study as those of France and Czechoslo- 
vakia. 


Financing Elementary Schools in Austria 


Austrian policies of financing educational in- 
stitutions and her restricted expenditures can- 
not be viewed intelligently apart from the out- 
comes of the recent war. As the result of this 
world holocaust, Austria lost 87 per cent of her 
population and her domain. No more striking 
evidence of her determination to turn misfor- 
tune to advantage can be cited than the edu- 
cational policies which she adopted. In 1914, 
the city of Vienna contained 237,000 children 
of compulsory school age; in 1925, only 128,- 
000, a loss of 109,000 children. When overnight 
Vienna might have discharged 2,000 elementary 
teachers and have added them to the already 
formidable multitude of unemployed, she de- 
termined to use this temporary surplus force as 
a means of inaugurating a reformed and pro- 
gressive school process. She retained these two 
thousand teachers, decreased the size of classes 
by half, thus permitting greater care for indi- 
vidual differences and the inauguration of a 
system of creative education unsurpassed in any 
other country. 

Austria is a federation of nine states and her 
schools are organized into nine distinct state 
systems. Each state pays the salaries of all 
teachers in public elementary schools. Com- 
munes finance school buildings and other cap- 
ital outlays and pay the costs of equipment, 
maintenance, operations, and fixed charges. The 
supreme importance of the state and the neg- 
ligible importance of the communes as sources 
of school revenues may be seen from the fact 
that in the year 1927-28 the states collectively 
paid 92 per cent of the total expenditure for 
elementary schools, the communes 6 per cent. 
Two per cent was derived from miscellaneous 
sources. The importance of the state is shown 
in its control of education. Teachers are ap- 
pointed by state and not local authorities. 

Like France and certain other European 
countries, Austria endeavors to insure the per- 
sonal welfare and professional stability of teach- 
ers, as well as all other public employees. Teach- 
ers who have completed satisfactorily a proba- 
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tionary period and passed the necessary exami- 
nation acquire permanent state tenure. State 
tenure carries with it automatic salary increases 
and supplementary allowances for dependents, 
for differences in costs of living, and health in- 
surance. Whereas, many of our own states 
either provide no old-age pensions for teachers 
or pensions which are little better than a beg- 
gar’s pittance, Austria even in her distress 
grants to retired teachers pensions equal to 70 
per cent of their salaries at the time of retire- 
ment. 


Elementary Schools in Czechoslovakia 


Czechoslovakia has one of the most highly 
centralized national systems of schools to be 
found in Europe. The national ministry pre- 
scribes the curricula for all schools, approves 
textbooks, equipment and materials, appoints 
provincial and district inspectors and all teach- 
ers and principals in public secondary schools, 
vocational schools, universities, and other insti- 
tutions of higher learning. 

Teachers’ qualifications, salary schedules, 
building standards and standards of material 
equipment are all fixed by national authority; 
that is, by the state. The state, moreover, 
guarantees the funds necessary to insure the 
maintenance of reasonably high national stand- 
ards. It extends its aid not only to public schools 
but to some schools maintained by religious so- 
cieties which without public aid could not 
maintain state school standards. It proceeds 
upon the theory that if the state permits private 
corporations to educate future citizens, the state 
must assume whatever degree of responsibility 
is necessary to insure that the children attend- 
ing these private schools will have satisfactory 
educational opportunities. 

The administration and support of schools is 
shared by the state, the provinces, political ad- 
ministrative districts, school districts, com- 
munes, and private ecclesiastical societies. Each 
province has its own school council and each 
district and each commune has its own school 
committee. 

Elementary schools are of two types, the 
Volksschule, the basic primary schools, and the 
Biirgerschule, a higher three-year primary 
school. These schools may be coeducational or 
limited to one sex and may be either public or 
private. The Biirgerschulen are generally found 
only in larger communities and are open only 
to children who have completed five grades of a 
Volksschule. 

Public schools include state schools estab- 
lished and supported entirely by the national 
government and two classes of state-aided 
schools: first, communal schools; second, 
schools maintained by different religious socie- 
ties or sects chartered by the state and com- 
monly called confessional schools. Schools 
maintained by religious societies not chartered 
by the state, e.g., monastic orders, by private 
associations or individuals, are classified as 
private schools. 

However widely policies of school support 
differ from province to province, one policy pre- 
vails universally. The state assumes whatever 
degree of financial responsibility may be nec- 
essary to guarantee the maintenance of schools 
and the maintenance of educational standards 
demanded by custom, law, and the authorized 
educational authority. In every province, the 
national government builds and supports com- 
pletely so-called state schools. 
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In Czechoslovakia as in all countries the 
largest single cost is for salaries, pensions, and 
supplementary allowances. All public function- 
aries are divided for salaries, pensions, and 
supplementary allowances into several grades. 
Teachers receive the same salaries, pensions, 
and supplementary allowances as do other 
public functionaries who are members of the 
same grades. Elementary teachers after a period 
of professional training are required to undergo 
a three-year probationaryship. Having com- 
pleted successfully his probationship and hav- 
ing passed an aptitude examination, a teach- 
er achieves complete professional status. A 
teacher becomes an employee of the national 
government. 

The national salary schedule divides elemen- 
tary teachers into eleven classes with annual 
salaries ranging from 9,000 to 27,600 kronen. 
Teachers in Volksschulen are required by law 
to teach 28 hours a week; in Biirgerschulen, 
24 hours a week, and if necessary, four hours 
additional in a continuation school or in a school 
for adults. Any excess service is paid for ac- 
cording to a state schedule. 

The most important supplementary allow- 
ances available to school functionaries include 
allowances for administrative duties, for living 
expenses when transferred from one school to 
another, for teaching special subjects, residence 
allowances and family allowances. 

Residence Allowances. Recognizing that the 
cost of living increases as the size of the com- 
munity increases, Czechoslovakia divides com- 
munities into four classes. Every elementary- 
school functionary receives in addition to his 
basic salary, a residence allowance granted to 
compensate for differences in the cost of living. 

To assist them in rearing dependent children, 
whether their own offspring or children by adop- 
tion, male teachers receive an annual family al- 
lowance of Kc. 1,800 for one child and Kc. 
3,000 for two or more children. A female-teach- 
er receives no allowance for children otherwise 
provided. This provision obviously excludes 
married women whose husbands have a suffi- 
cient income from receiving allowances for 
dependent children. 


French Policies of Financing 
Elementary Schools 


In view of the calamity that has overtaken 
public schools in the United States and the in- 
sistent and growing demand that the federal 
government shall come to the rescue, there is 
perhaps no European country whose policies are 
more suggestive than those of our sister re- 
public, France. In the beginning, France, like 
the United States, placed the responsibility of 
establishing and supporting elementary schools 
upon small local districts, the communes. A rec- 
ognition of the unsatisfactory results of this 
policy finally led the national government to 
suppress local taxes, substitute national taxes, 
and assume the responsibility for the payment 
of the salaries of teachers and all other elemen- 
tary-school functionaries. Teachers not only of 
elementary schools, but of all public educational 
institutions are paid by the national government 
in accordance with national schedules. The state 
also maintains a national pension system and 
provides generous subventions for school build- 
ings and certain minor costs. 

Financing Building Costs. The financial re- 
sponsibility for erecting elementary school 
buildings rests with the communes. Neverthe- 
less, the national government provides subven- 
tions bearing from 30 to 90 per cent of the total 
cost. The proportion paid by the state is deter- 
mined on the basis of the assessed valuation, 
the rate of the school-building tax levied by the 
commune, the number of taxpayers, and the 
proceeds of the tax. Plans and specifications for 
all building operations for which a commune 
seeks subventions must be approved by the Na- 
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tional Ministry of Education. State subventions 
are paid only upon the submission of vouchers 
for completed work. Eighty per cent of the sub- 
vention may be paid while the work is in prog- 
ress, the balance when it is completed. 

No European policy of public finance is more 
challenging to American conceptions and prac- 
tices than that of augmenting salaries by sup- 
plementary allowances (Fr. indemnites) de- 
signed to cover a great variety of costs resulting 
from professional, social, or personal factors 
peculiar to the life and social situation of the 
individual employee. Fears are frequently ex- 
pressed in the United States as to the danger of 
heartless mechanistic handling of human beings, 
were a highly centralized state or national 
school. 

In France, the state seeks to encourage the 
perpetuation of family life. Teachers, as well as 
other public employees, receive in addition to 
their salaries grants for immediate offspring, 
adopted children, brothers, sisters, nephews, and 
nieces dependent upon them. The allowance in- 
creases with each successive child up to the 
fourth and then remains constant. This allow- 
ance is continued until a child reaches at least 
16 years of age. It is continued up to 18 years 
of age for an apprenticed child and up to 21 
years of age for a child who continues his 
studies, even by correspondence courses. 

Each commune is required to provide suit- 
able living quarters for every elementary teach- 
er and every probationer, or else a rent allow- 
ance. The requirements of suitable living quar- 
ters are carefully specified by law. 

A teacher suffering from an ordinary illness 
has the right of a leave of absence on full pay 
for three months. Teachers suffering from tuber- 
culosis or mental disorders may be granted 
leave for thsee years on full salary, followed by 
two years on half salary. 

In spite of certain recognized defects, the 
French national system has many advantages 
over our own 48 states’ systems. Educational 
inequalities which here constitute a national 
disgrace are unknown in France. Schools are 
never closed. It is well known that they were 
continued even on the firing line in the world 
war. Children in remote rural communities are 
frequently taught by teachers having the highest 
professional qualifications and belonging to the 
highest salaried class. The pleasant living con- 
ditions and social security insured to teachers 
make them satisfied to remain in the same com- 
mune year after year, where they become iden- 
tified with its social and economic as well as the 
classroom problems. The salaries of all public 
employees, including teachers, have the first 
claim in the national budget. Consequently, 
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teachers’ salaries are never withheld nor reduced 
as the result of local niggardliness, hysteria, or 
incapacity to pay. It may be urged that salaries 
of elementary teachers in France are low in 
comparison with those paid in our more pros- 
perous states —- when they are paid. We do not 
find in France large numbers of elementary 
teachers who drive their own automobiles, wear 
expensive garments, and spend occasional vaca- 
tions traveling in foreign countries. On the other 
hand, we do not find in France, as we do in Amer- 
ica, thousands of elementary teachers employed 
at starvation wages at less than six months and 
many of whom work during the remainder of 
the year as clerks in stores and shops, as wait- . 
resses in hotels or at some other occupation en- 
tirely outside of their profession. A national 
svstem which provides every child regardless of 
where he lives with a thoroughly trained teacher 
and assures each teacher of employment, a def- 
inite wage, comfortable lodgings, a recognized 
social status, care in times of sickness and a 
pension of old age, has numerous advantages 
over the 48 unstable, fluctuating, and inade- 
quate systems of support prevailing in the 
United States. 


PUBLICITY IN THE SMALL 
SCHOOL 


Without a doubt, the subject of publicity is 
assuming a position of paramount importance in 
school administration. Boards of education and 
superintendents are recognizing the fact to the 
furtherance of education in greatly increasing num- 
bers. 

The administrator in the small school must rec- 
ognize the accepted principles of publicity work 
and direct his energies accordingly if an impression 
is to be made. The matter of continual publicity 
must be always in mind, and always actively ad- 
ministered. A background of appreciation of the 
achievements of modern education, and the earnest 
efforts of the school to carry these out, cannot be 
impressed upon even a generously minded public 
in a day. Months and years of such efforts to tell 
the school’s story to the community in a serious, 
whole-hearted manner, a manner which may be 
reasonably expected to gain codperation, will be re- 
quired in the small school center just as surely as 
it will in the larger school centers. Such efforts 
must not be of a nature to tire and perhaps antag- 
onize the public, or to give the impression that a 
piece of “slick” work is being attempted by the 
administrator. The professional leader in education 
will have no trouble in avoiding those difficulties. 

The means for carrying on such an important 
project are unfortunately limited in most cases. 
In fact, the more deserving and serious the need, 
the less probable that means will apparently be 
available. A few which have been tried successfully 
may well be mentioned. Possibly ong of the most 
outstanding is the annual report of the superinten- 
dent. Many superintendents compile a more or less 
technical report for the use of the board of edu- 
cation. The report suggested, however, is nontech- 
nical, and is for the use of the interested public. 
Every home should contain a copy. Let it contain 
the story of the school, with sections on the course 
of study, instruction and child progress, the teach- 
ing staff, enrollment and attendance, school 
finances, school plant and equipment, and any 
others which may be considered necessary to in- 
clude everything of importance. Attractively 
worded headings for all. sections will add much 
to the interest of the report and detract in no way 
from its value. Such a report may be printed or 
mimeographed, as local conditions decide. 

Other means which often arise include parent- 
teacher association meetings, meetings of social 
and civic groups, commercial clubs, and many 
others of a similar nature. No such opportunity to 
carry a message to the community should ever be 
neglected. The school newspaper may serve in- 
directly as a practical agent for publicity, and the 
“school notes” column in the local daily or semi- 
weekly may function equally well. In many in- 
stances, the editors of local papers have furnished 
considerable space for furtherance of the publicity 
project. Dodgers, letters to parents, school pro- 


grams, school visiting days—all of these and 
(Concluded on Page 62) 








Mr. Horben of Lordene | 


Brooke W. Hills 


OR a long time I have been wanting to set down in some place 

a few of the reasons why I shall always consider Mr. H. R. 

Horben the best and wisest President of a Board of Education 

I have ever known. My choice is deliberately made and with the 

full knowledge that I have been fortunately associated several times 
with other finely qualified men. 

There is much that may be said for the conscientious chief execu- 
tive of a school board. Merely on account of his position, too often 
much has been said against him. Frequently, in these later days, I 
have wondered to myself just what an experienced school adminis- 
trator might do were conditions reversed, — that instead of being 
out on the firing-line in that peculiar groove which schoolmen walk, 
he might suddenly be translated to the place held by the man at 
the other end of the board table. I am not so sure that any of us 
would find his seat any softer in these parlous days of school finance 
than that which we occupy ourselves. At least, we are being paid 
for our trouble, some of us, while the other fellow is taking it on the 
chin at his own expense. 

I do not believe that Mr. Horben, no matter how carefully I might 
disguise his identity, would have thanked me at any time for bring- 
ing forward some of these qualities which characterized his attitude 
in his many years on the Lordene Board of Education. On the con- 
trary, knowing him as I did, I am pretty sure this exacting, matter 
of fact, outspoken, successful business man, would have been sur- 
prised beyond all expression to realize that the very young man 
whom he supported patiently and kindly through all his first years 
as a superintendent, looks back upon him now as the one man above 
all others who helped him get on his feet. Many times I have wanted 
to tell him these things. . . . It does not seem so long ago, back to 
the time of Mr. Horben. Back to the time when the last words of 
the head master of a certain private school, well meant though they 
were, brought every bit of my cup of indignation boiling to the 
surface. 

“T don’t care what you say! I’ve put twenty-two of your seniors 
through their College Board examinations in English, and that one 
failure was not my fault. You tell me I’ve made good, and yet you 
next tell me to put off being married a year, that you'll be willing 
then to have a married man on your faculty. I don’t want your $300 
raise. I’m through, I tell you, through this minute. Get somebody 
else!” 

And to his still pleasant, “You may not find it so easy to secure 
another position, Mr. Hills,’ I flung back angrily as I reached the 
door, 

“That’s my worry, not your’s!” 

It was my worry. Our wedding invitations ready to be mailed, and 
I, with but one year of teaching experience behind me, out of a job. 
I thought of her winter on the Nile, given up on my account. “Rash 
talk for a young man, this throwing up a good position without an- 
other in sight,” he had said. . . . I must get located in a hurry. 

Luck was with me. I did. And I stayed in this next place ten 
years. Long enough to make good; long enough to grow up a bit and 
to go back and square myself with that Head Master for the many 
rude things I had said to him in my anger; long enough to qualify 
for a better position. 


ONG enough to become thoroughly well acquainted with Mr. H. 
i R. Horben. 

Judge Thomas Gesson was another member of the same 
school board. I knew him, too. 

. . . I didn’t get into Lordene at once. The fact is, I applied in two 
other places before I ever heard of Lordene. In my first try I landed 
second in a field of sixty. I think I might have finished first, had I 
not told the truth when I was asked point blank at the final show- 
down, 

“Tf we elect you, Mr. Hills, how long will you be willing to stay ?” 

And having spent the better part of an afternoon in walking 
around the place, looking it over and wondering just how a bride 
might like to start housekeeping in this dingy river settlement, I re- 
plied, honestly enough, 

“A year, anyway.” 

The other fellow painted a glowing word picture of the beauties 
of the town, the progressiveness of its citizenry, the pleasure it would 
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give him to work with such a representative board of education, — 
and walked in, an easy winner. 

I have said I was young. 

On the second try I was offered the principalship of a town 
sprawled all over the map, torn apart by two factions, each unwill- 
ing to abandon generations old traditions of mutual hate. It seemed 
to me that it might be rather difficult to reconcile such an element 
as “The Nabobs” with the other faction, pleasantly called “The 
Rum Gang” by their tony neighbors across the tracks. Much as I 
wanted to get my affairs settled, I had no desire whatever to try to 
qualify for membership in either aggregation. With a sigh I turned 
my back on this opportunity, such as it was; and then, 


LONG came Lordene. Some bookman told me of the opening; 
A said it was a nice place; said he thought I could get the job. 
It was near the city. “Almost entirely residential ; everybody 

living there is a commuter.” 

Mr. Horben thought I might do in spite of my youth; Judge 
Gesson favored my candidacy simply because he had several busi- 
ness friends who spoke well of my family. The rest of the board 
went along with them, probably because they were sick and tired of 
interviewing other candidates and thought it was about time some- 
one was chosen. If there were any other circumstances which were 
real factors in deciding the issue in my favor, to this day I do not 
know what they were. 

Lordene was our’s. We had a church wedding, and the home paper 
the next day identified Mr. Brooke W. Hills as “the superintendent 
of the public schools of Lordene.” It looked well in print, and I 
mailed a copy to my late Head Master. Which is probably what any 
other twenty-four year old boy would do under similar circumstances. 

It’s nice to be young — and lucky! 

. . . Judge Gesson invited us to dinner at his home. I was anxious 
for him to meet my wife, and I was equally anxious for her to see 
what a good friend I had already made of him. It seemed to me we 
had a most enjoyable evening. The Judge was very jokeful, and I 
was glad to see how very pleasant he was to Mrs. Hills. But on our 
way home, 

“T told you Judge Gesson would be a good friend for us to know, 
but I must say Mr. Horben wasn’t half as cordial when I introduced 
him to you the other day in the office.” 

Said my wife, “I like Mr. Horben, but if I were you, I wouldn’t 
trust this other man very far.” 

“Why,” said I somewhat indignant. “Why, no one could possibly 
have been any nicer to you.” 

“That’s just the trouble,” replied the Mrs. Hills of two months’ 
standing. “He was altogether too nice to me.” 

With this rather puzzling remark she changed the conversation 
and I couldn’t get another word of explanation. Later on I remem- 
bered this circumstance, along with one of the Judge’s offhand state- 
ments during our after-dinner coffee, 

“Horben? Oh, yes; he is a good fellow, you know, but we don’t 
look at many things the same way.” 

Which was perfectly true. They didn’t. 

. A few weeks after the fall term had opened, one of my former 
associates,in the private school I have mentioned spent a Sunday 
with us. Naturally, I was anxious to show him the school; I wanted 
him to go back and tell the others what a good job I had secured in 
spite of the dire predictions of the Head Master. 

Together we admired the fine front of the building; he exclaimed 
at the quiet dignity of the auditorium; he noted with interest the 
outer office, where, as I pointed out in nonchalant manner, “my sec- 
retary met visitors.” But he burst into a roar of laughter as he 
glanced at the blackboard in the first classroom we entered. For 
there, scrawled in letters a foot high, was a bunch of silly schoolboy 
witticism, left on a board I knew had been washed clean the pre- 
vious afternoon. And thrown carelessly around the room and littering 
the tops of desks were pieces of cake mixed with cigarette stubs. 

“Quite a school, Hills,” was his dry comment. 


UITE a school, indeed, I thought to myself when three senior 
boys walked into my office the next morning, and told me 
they were responsible for what had happened; that they had 
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entered the building by taking out a cellar screen. Quite a school 
where students blandly admitted a fault and asked what I proposed 
to do about it. And quite a school where the ring-leader coolly re- 
marked “he guessed there wouldn’t be any trouble, since his uncle 
was Judge Gesson of the school board.” 

They strutted out of the office leaving me to think it over. I did 
this little thing. Through the medium of a few judicious inquiries 
made among a number of members of the faculty who had been on 
the scene in previous years, I learned that the young gentleman was 
quite correct when he inferred he had a good friend at court in the 
person of Judge Gesson. Two or three of my predecessors had been 
singularly unsuccessful in their attempts to exercise their own au- 
thority. One teacher told me “he was sorry trouble had started so 
soon.” I heard another observe in a smothered whisper to one of the 
Latin teachers, “Isn’t it a shame? They say Mrs. Hills is just as nice 
as she can be.” Just about then I stepped into the office and told 
Mr. Horben over the telephone I was extremely anxious to have a 
special Board meeting at once. He promptly agreed. 

After the roll-call that evening I told the story of our experiences 
the previous day when we had visited the building; I laid a good 
deal of emphasis on the bad impression our caller had formed of the 
children in the school. Before I could say another word, Judge Ges- 
son sprang to his feet, loud in his denunciations. 

“Just let me get those fellows in my court!” he exclaimed. “I'll 
soon show them what the law has to say about this.” 

The others all joined in the general clamor, all except Mr. Horben. 
I thought I saw a suspicious gleam in his eye. 

“Do you know who they are?” he quietly asked. 

“T do,” said I. Without mentioning any names I related my en- 
counter with the trio in my office that morning. I didn’t have a 
chance to mention their names for the Judge again interrupted. 

“He had the nerve to say that to you, to you, the superintendent 
of this school ?” he demanded. “Who is he? What’s his name? I’ll fix 
him!” 

Then I broke the news. 

Followed a loud silence. The members of the Board glanced un- 
easily at each other. A curious look came over the Judge’s face as he 
stared at me. 

“Why, I can’t believe this,” he ejaculated. “Why, why this puts 
an entirely different light on affairs.” 

Right then Mr. Horben went off on a private explosion of his own. 

“No, it doesn’t!” he exclaimed. “What’s fair for one man’s son is 
fair for another. I'll entertain a motion right now that the superin- 
tendent be authorized to settle this affair as he deems best. It’s 
about time this school was run by the teachers, not by an organized 
clique.” 

The affair was settled in assembly the next morning. Although there 
was not a youngster present who didn’t know the whole story, I re- 
lated the circumstances as fairly as I could, and the three culprits 
were then invited to stand for sentence. I suppose they expected a 
tremendous calling-down, followed by a good long suspension. In- 
stead . . . I debarred them from basketball for a week. And since 
basketball was about two months away, one of the three replied in 
the utmost surprise, 

“Why, Mr. Hills, basketball hasn’t begun yet.” 

“T know that,” I replied. “And that’s why I have chosen this par- 
ticular punishment. Figure it for yourselves.” 

They did. I guess the rest of the school, also, spent some time on 
the same computation. I never had any other trouble with these boys. 

It was the Judge who had told me that he and Mr. Horben didn’t 
look at many things the same way. This was one of the times. 

I began to think I was going to like Mr. Horben. 


N EVERY community, I suppose, there is that curious type of 
individual who enjoys seeing his name featured in the local 
papers in connection with meetings of the “Borough Solons,” 

the “Education Fathers,” and similar other organizations. Lordene 
was not a unique town in this respect. From time to time, especially 
if there happened to be a good gallery present, one or two of the 
members were wont to take the floor during that period reserved for 
“New Business,” and set forth their opinions in carefully prepared, 
wholly extemporaneous speeches. . 
Now, if there was any one thing that characterized Mr. Horben in 
his conduct of meetings, it was his fixed belief that the business of 
the board should be taken up in a businesslike way. I noticed rapidly 
growing signs of impatience on his part; in fact, on one occasion, 
when several of the local orators kept the other members of the board 
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waiting a half hour or so to secure a quorum, he observed, 

“Gentlemen, this is not a country club where people may drop in 
when they feel like it. Hereafter, these meetings will begin on time.” 

Following his reélection as chairman, he announced a new policy. 

Briefly it amounted to this: All committees were required to sub- 
mit their reports in writing to the other members three days before 
the date of the meeting. All reports and recommendations from the 
superintendent were to be transmitted in the same way, together with 
the monthly financial statement from the business manager. He di- 
rected the board secretary to supply each member with a copy of the 
minutes within a week after the meeting, — this, to make the busi- 
ness transacted a matter of record, before motions made and deci- 
sions reached had been forgotten. To finish the job, he requested 
that all items of new business should be submitted in writing under 
the head of “Communications Received.” 

Thereafter our sessions which had ordinarily lasted until after mid- 
night were generally completed in an hour. Reactions among those 
interested were somewhat varied. One such group, the reporters of 
the local papers, was enthusiastically opposed to the change, com- 
plaining that “they missed the fun they used to get out of the meet- 
ings, since this new idea didn’t give much chance for scraps.” 

When this was called to Mr. Horben’s attention, he tersely replied 
that it was just too bad. The energy with which this sentiment was 
delivered put a sudden end to any further comments. Mr. Horben 
had a habit of saying exactly what he thought; one always knew 
where he stood. This habit, I have always thought, was one of his 
most valuable characteristics. 

. . . I have said that Mr. Horben was exacting. He was. Yet the 
fact that he was exacting, that he knew what he wanted, and tried to 
get his policies and wishes across, in no way lessened the regard of 
his associates. They might not agree with him, but he was always 
willing to listen to the other fellow, and if beaten on a vote, he took 
it good-naturedly. His decisions, too, were not based on reports or 
community gossip but on personal observation, and he insisted this 
policy of supervision should be carried out in the operation of the 
school. 

Soon enough I found this out. Inexperienced as I was, I had the 
idea at first that laying out work, receiving the reports of teachers, 
ordering supplies, handling unusual cases of discipline, — in short, 
everything but getting out of the office and into the classroom, was 
the real job of the superintendent. Mr. Horben, experienced business 
man, had the idea, that, having told people what to do, it was a 
pretty good plan to go around and find if it was being done. There is 
considerable difference between looking over and overlooking, and 
this was suggested to me in Mr. Horben’s own peculiar way. 


CHOOL sessions began at nine o'clock. The teachers were ex- 
pected to arrive a half hour earlier, and I timed my own arrival 
to coincide with theirs. 

I soon learned that our board president was in the habit of visit- 
ing the school regularly once a week. Yet one never knew just what 
day he might be expected. Several times during the first two or three 
months I found him waiting in the office for my arrival. He made no 
comment, but it occurred to me it might be a little less embarrassing 
if he found me waiting, instead. Somehow, it made me feel a good 
deal more comfortable to walk out of my office at eight o’clock and 
say, “Good morning, Mr. Horben,” than to have him walk out of 
my office, instead, and say, “Good morning, Mr. Hills.’’ Pushing my 
own time a half hour ahead made this difference ; I noticed, too, that 
tardiness among the teachers became almost negligible. 

Almost always his visits were concluded with a walk around the 
building. First one room and then another. In all the time I accom- 
panied him on these trips, I do not recall a single occasion when he 
paid any attention to the teaching. Instruction, he thought, was 
something that should be left to trained teachers. Nor did he ever 
permit himself to be shoved forward on the platform at the time of 
an assembly along with the usual neat little speech of the superin- 
tendent, beginning, “Young people, this morning we are honored 
with the presence of,” etc. In this respect he differed a lot from some 
board members I have met. The expression, “It’s just a coincidence 
I happened to be in the building this morning when your superin- 
tendent was holding an assembly,” was not included in the vocab- 
ulary of Mr. H. R. Horben. He saw to it personally that these coin- 
cidences did not occur. 

Instruction he left to the people who were supposed to know what 
they were doing. But he did pay plenty of attention to the care of 
the buildings and grounds. If the window shades were not at the 
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same level, if there were evidences of desks that were being scratched 
or coming loose from the floor, if there was any undue accumulation 
of rubbish in the engine-room, if the janitors had neglected to clear 
the barberry hedges from leaves,— these, and a thousand other 
things he seemed to notice at a glance. Yet he never said a word; he 
just paused, looked at the troublesome spot for a second, shook- his 
head and kept on going. I assure you, the next time he came that 
particular place was in order. 

Query: Is it good business for members of a school board to keep 
an eye on the property intrusted to their charge, rather than to dele- 


gate all this responsibility to a superintendent or a_ business 
manager ? 


Answer: It is. 

Mr. Horben was exacting, very much so. But he kept all of us on 
our toes. It wasn’t half so much what he said, as what he didn’t say, 
that taught me to inspect a building for its housekeeping and upkeep 
as a part of the regular scheme of supervision. He taught me what 
to look for, myself: We learned from him that a house once put in 
order won’t stay that way unless given regular, systematic, inspec- 
tion. . . . In the handling of teachers I have frequently observed 
that many board members are of that type who know the teachers 
and are friendly with them, but who have the great good sense to 
discourage petty gossip. They avoid the bearing of tales poured into 
a too ready ear, seven o'clock of evenings; the airing of grievances, 
real or fancied. They retain the confidence of the superintendent and 
the respect of teachers, simply by refusing to become too friendly. 

Frequently there is their opposite. Very often it happens that pres- 
sure of various descriptions is brought to bear on board members, 
particularly when first chosen for office, by individuals or certain 
elements in a community. Fortunate indeed is he who has the wis- 
dom — and sometimes, the sand — to investigate for himself, to form 
his own opinions, rather than to incline a credulous ear to all the 
stories, scandalous and otherwise, that the professional mischief- 
maker delights to circulate. Listen politely, if you have to, — but 
use your own judgment! 


HEN, there is the other very occasional type of board member 
illustrated by the following incident, an occurrence which had 
nothing whatever to do with Mr. Horben. 

One of our good-looking teachers came to me in a disgusted way. 

“Mr. Hills, what kind of a man is this Judge Gesson ?” 

“Why ?” I asked in considerable surprise. 

She turned red, hesitated, and then, 

“You probably know that I am taking work at the university; 
two or three afternoons a week I come out on the six o’clock train. 
Almost every time, lately, he comes wandering along the aisle; and 
if he sees me, he sits down and begins talking about the other teach- 
ers. He will ask if I think Miss Blank is really a good teacher, and 
if Mr. Smith isn’t pretty hard on the boys, and if that pretty little 
Ruth Jones isn’t just a trifle more friendly with the boys’ physical 
director than is right for a high-school girl. And then he starts get- 
ting confidential, and will ask me if I am satisfied with my room, 
and if I don’t have too large a class, and if there is ever anything on 
my mind to let him know, and all that sort of thing. It just makes 
me mad!” 

“The old fool!” This, over her shoulder as she fled from the office. 


OST boards of education, I suppose, operate their own busi- 
ness and the conduct of the schools through codes of rules 
and regulations which they have organized. I have yet to 

see a board able to function correctly which has not made this provi- 
sion. Such a manual had never been worked out in Lordene, and the 
board willingly authorized me to prepare this material, once I had 
brought the matter to their attention. 

Judge Gesson was of great help in getting this ready. He made 
suggestions covering many points which had not occurred to me, and 
we had several very interesting conferences. Practically all these 
ideas he brought out had to do with the discipline of children. 

“Let them know what’s going to happen if they start something,” 
said he. “Put it right down in black and white, and give them 
copies.” 

By the time the code was ready to report it seemed to me to be 
quite complete, although almost every day Id find something new 
to include. Still, new rules could be provided at any time. With con- 
siderable pride in my effort, I took it to Mr. Horben for his reading 
before presentation to the board. After a hasty glance, he shoved the 
papers in his pocket, said he would go over them on the train, and 
asked me to drop in on him that evening. 
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I dropped in, all right enough, but inside the next five minutes I 
would willingly have dropped out. The first few pages describing 
the organization and set-up of the board and its committees were 
marked “O.K.,” with the exception of a few penciled notes. But the 
rest, — there, in front of my hurt, astonished eyes, was paragraph 
after paragraph, slashed with red ink. Weeks of real work, labeled 
useless in an hour’s time. Mortified, indignant, I looked up. 

“Just so, Mr. Hills,” came the quiet voice of Mr. Horben. 

“But why?” I stammered. “Nothing could be more definite.” 

“That’s just the trouble,” was his quick reply. “These rules are 
definite, altogether too definite.” 

. And more kindly, 

“Mr. Hills, I’m afraid I spoiled your copy this morning more 
quickly than you deserve. I realize perfectly the time and effort you 
have spent in getting this material ready. Yet, I cannot go along with 
you in this summary. 

“Your trouble is right here: in these regulations you propose, you 
forget the human equation. You forget that to many, a list of laws 
and penalties, whether set up in a state or school, act merely as a 
challenge. To the average boy or girl the exhibition of school rules 
seems like a chip on the teacher’s shoulder. Again, you leave no loop- 
holes for your own protection, in that you give yourself no leeway 
for the unusual case; every rule has a must penalty, rather than a 
may penalty. Your regulations are negative rather than positive, for 
they consist of a series of ‘don’ts’ rather than a series of ‘do’s.’ 
You can see you have left no opportunity for the development of 
self-responsibility.” 

I hadn’t thought of all this! Have you? 

Hearing a distinct chuckle, I glanced up. 

“Other than this, these rules are all right!” 

I burst out laughing, my vexation swept away by the remark. 

“Give me the darned old things,” I said. 

“All right,” he replied with a twinkle in his eye. “By the way, 
here’s a rule you might consider for adoption in the school; that is, 
if you think it will work.” 

When I reached home I glanced at the piece of paper he had thrust 
into my hand. I still have it. Here it is: 

“This is your school. Its fortunes, good or bad, are entirely up to 
you. Try to make it your sincere ideal to treat everyone and every- 
thing connected with it in the same way you would like to be treated 


yourself. This is the first and great commandment, and all others 
are exactly the same.” 


AM absolutely positive there is a similar idea, although expressed 

in other words, in another book of rules which has a whole lot 

to say about certain standards of conduct. Probably you have 
come across the same thought, you board member, in your own busi- 
ness relations. May I point out to you, in passing, that these sugges- 
tions were originally made by a Teacher. They have always worked 
very well, — when given a decent chance. 

For the information of anyone who may be interested, I am glad 
to report that Mr. Horben’s adaptation was tried out at Lordene, 
and the results were very satisfactory. 

. .. About three years after I started work in this town, and 
shortly after I had been given and had accepted a contract with a 
salary adjustment satisfactory to myself, out of a clear sky I was 
offered a superintendency in another state at a decidedly higher 
salary. It looked good to me. I went around to see Mr. Horben and 
showed him the letter, expecting an expression of regret on his part, 
and a reluctant release. Instead, 

“Mr. Hills, I’m going to tell you something. As you know, you 
came here with little if any experience. Your work with us has been 
steadily improving, yet you have a lot to learn. That we are willing 
to have you learn, in a sense at our expense, is entirely our own 
affair; your new contract shows our belief in your ability to come 
through. We have accepted you on your own terms, and you have 
accepted us. We have kept and expect to keep on keeping our share 
of the bargain with you. 

“Now, suppose it were the other way around. Suppose, after we 
had contracted with you, we ran across a better man and asked you 
to give up your job with us, simply because we might be better off 
with him. Would you call that fair treatment? You know you 
wouldn’t. Mr. Hills, there’s one thing every successful business man 


knows — in business, a man’s word is as good as his bond. Business 
can’t be done on any other basis. 


(Continued on Page 48) 





An Unsolved Guidance Problem 


William T. Miller, Roslindale, Massachusetts 


Guidance, in one form or another, has be- 
come practically a constant in all secondary- 
school curricula. Vocational or educational 
guidance has a simple enough objective: to 
enable young people to appraise their own abil- 
ities, desires, and characteristics; to examine 
the requirements, difficulties, and possibilities 
of various occupations; and to attempt to 
adjust themselves to some particular occupa- 
tion and to prepare adequately and success- 
fully for it. 

The secondary school is the natural and 
appropriate place for such guidance; for the 
obvious reason that one essential characteristic 
of the secondary school is its differentiation of 
courses. In our large cities we have some spe- 
cialized high schools with a single type of 
curriculum; but such schools are only parts of 
a city-wide system of differentiated curricula. 
Even in large cities, the general high school 
usually has a variety of specialized courses, 
leading to rather definitely particularized voca- 
tional destinations. 

Some very efficient work is done in this high- 
school guidance. The flexibility of curricula is 
such that students who find under guidance 
that they are in the wrong course may readily 
change to another which offers more chance of 
success. But there is one place where the 
problem of guidance is acute, and where it 
seems to be farthest from solution. We refer 
to the first year of the junior high school, where 
secondary work now so generally begins. 

The junior high school is properly classed 
as a secondary school, for one of its features 
is the differentiation of courses and the be- 
ginning of specialized work. The proper plac- 
ing of pupils in these specialized curricula is 
a problem of guidance which offers the junior- 
high-school administrator at present consider- 
able difficulty. In order to visualize some of its 
difficulty, we may examine certain phases of 
the problem. 


What of Differentiation? 


Junior high schools, of course, differ very 
widely in their detailed organization; but there 
are certain patterns which are more or less 
closely followed. Thus, for example, the com- 
monest grade combination is that of 7-8-9. 
Again, there are usually three types of courses 
offered: an academic or college-preparatory 
course, a general or commercial course, and a 
practical or industrial course. These courses 
may be variously named, and may vary in their 
content; but the general pattern follows a three- 
fold division. The academic group usually 
begins the study of a foreign language in Grade 
7, the industrial group emphasizes shop or do- 
mestic-arts work, and the general group does 
neither, but is more traditional in its offerings. 
It is precisely in these differentiated courses 
that the guidance problem centers. For the 
pupils must be placed in one course or another, 
and to do that intelligently requires guidance 
which is not always easy to supply. 

Many junior high schools do not differen- 
tiate their courses in Grade 7, but defer this 
action until Grade 8. By doing this they are 
able to study the pupils through the first year 
and to attempt the guidance needed to make a 
wise choice of courses in Grade 8. This is prob- 
ably the best procedure followed at present. It 
still leaves the problem of the guidance in Grade 
7 a difficult one. Many experiments in explora- 
tory unit courses have been tried in an effort to 
try out pupils in varied types of work and there- 
by to enable them to choose more wisely their 


future course. Several very good textbooks have 
been produced recently to fill the need for de- 
finite vocational instruction for children at this 
stage of their development. In progressive 
junior high schools teachers have been specially 
assigned to the study and teaching of this type 
of work, and some success seems to have been 
attained in this method of procedure. But the 
guidance of these first-year junior-high-school 
pupils is a comparatively undeveloped art, and 
needs much further attention. 


Where Guidance is Needed 


A very large number of junior high schools 
begin their differentiation at the start of Grade 
7, and for these schools the guidance problem 
is acute. For these pupils must choose their 
junior-high-school courses at the end of Grade 
6; and the only guidance they can have must 
therefore come in the sixth grade. Usually they 
are in a different school during the sixth grade, 
which only complicates the problem. It is quite 
obvious that the elementary school must supply 
some guidance to these sixth-grade children; 
but it is just as evident that the junior high 
school must codperate in this guidance and 
must indeed direct it. For the junior high school 
must supply information about its courses, and 
must have some policy regarding the require- 
ments for admission to these courses. And the 
parents of the children have an undoubted 
right to participate in the solution of the prob- 
lem of the educational disposal of their boys 
and girls. So the problem becomes a codpera- 
tive effort on the part of the elementary school, 
the parents, and the junior high school. Let us 
look at some methods used in the attempted 
solution of this problem. 

One procedure sometimes used is the I.Q. 
method. This consists simply in dividing a 
group of children into three sections on the 
basis of their intelligence quotients, and then 
assigning the upper section to the academic 
course, the middle section to the general course, 
and the lower section to the industrial course. 
This plan is, of course, essentially undemocratic, 
since it ignores entirely the factor of individual 
choice. It makes the industrial-arts course the 
dumping ground for the unfit. It places in the 
academic course children who may honestly 
prefer some other type of work. In my opinion, 
it is indefensible and reactionary. Would I then 
eliminate the I.Q. from consideration in this 
problem of guidance? Not at all. But I certainly 
would not use it as the sole means of deciding 
to what course a child might be admitted. 





“IT WOULD SAVE MONEY, BUT WOULD IT BE 
ECONOMICAL?” 
—Oregonian, Portland, Ore. 
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Free Choice vs. Guidance 


An equally indefensible method is that of 
free choice. This simply means that any child 
may enter any course, without restriction. This 
is democratic enough; but it is entirely unscien- 
tific. It is quite obvious that a child with an 
1.Q. of 75 will not succeed in the academic 
course. It is not so obvious that one with an 
1.Q. of 130 does not belong in the industrial 
course; but he would probably benefit far more 
from the more rugged intellectual exercise of the 
academic group. This hit-or-miss method of un- 
trammeled free choice brings out vividly the 
need for guidance for these children. 

What is needed for children entering the dif- 
ferentiated seventh grade is some form of guid- 
ance participated in by their parents, their sixth- 
grade teachers, and the junior-high-school ad- 
visers. Merely as an illustration, we describe 
here the way we attempt to solve this problem 
in one school system. We do not think that we 
have solved the problem; but we have made an 
attempt to do so, and the results are at least 
partially satisfactory. 

Our junior high school begins its three types 
of courses in Grade 7; therefore the necessary 
guidance must take place in the sixth grade. 
We are fed by two elementary districts; hence, 
the sixth-grade children are entirely out of our 
instructional influence. Whatever guidance we 
can offer must consequently be done through 
the principals and teachers of the elementary 
districts, codperating with the parents of the 
children concerned. 

Early in the school year we explain to the 
sixth-grade teachers the possibilities and re- 
quirements of our seventh-grade work. These 
are briefly as follows: 


A Five-Track Plan 
1. The Academic F Course 


This is a course in which the study of French 
is started. It is sometimes called the College 
Course; but it is not necessary to take this 
course to prepare for college. Any pupil may 
begin a college course at the start of Grade 9. 
To enter this course a pupil must have an aver- 
age mark of B or better in the major work of 
his sixth-grade class. Major work for this grade 
consists of arithmetic, English, geography, and 
history. The reason for this B requirement is 
that we have found from experience that pupils 
with a lower grade of scholarship usually fail if 
admitted to the academic course. However, if 
any parent requests a trial for a child whose 
marks are below B, we consult the 1.Q. stand- 
ings; and if the parent insists, we usually give 
the pupil an opportunity to prove his ability to 
do the academic work. In passing, I may add 
that practically all children admitted to this 
course by this special dispensation fail to do 
satisfactory work, and later shift to other 
courses. In every case the final decision for 
qualified children is left with the parents. As we 
shall show later, they are by no means unan- 
imous in choosing the academic course. 


2. The Academic L Course 


This course differs from the first course only 
in one respect: Latin is begun instead of French. 
The requirements are the same for both courses, 
and the same procedure is followed. Our regu- 
lations forbid pupils to begin two foreign lan- 
guages the same year. Consequently a pupil de- 
siring to study two foreign languages for col- 
lege preparation is advised to take one of these 
two courses in Grade 7, and to begin the second 
language in Grade 9. 
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3. The General Course 

This course has no foreign language, and does 
not emphasize shop or domestic-arts work. 
After finishing Grade 8 in this course, a pupil 
is eligible to transfer to any other type of 
course. It is advised for pupils who are unde- 
cided as to their vocational desires, and for 
those whose parents feel that they prefer to 
wait until later for foreign-language work. 
There is no limitation on entrance into this 
course; the only requisite is promotion from the 
sixth grade. 
4. The Mechanic-Arts Course 

This course is for boys only. It offers eight 
periods a week, about one fourth of the school 
time, in various types of shopwork. It is not a 
trade course, but is intended to prepare boys for 
the mechanic-arts high school or the trade 
school. We stress the idea that the course is 
meant for boys who have an interest in hand- 
work or a mechanical inclination. We also make 
clear that the course is not intended for dull 
boys, and that there is no stigma of incompe- 
tency attached to membership in these classes. 
For this reason, no restrictions are placed on 
this course. Boys of any I.Q. or class standing 
may enter, promotion from the sixth grade be- 
ing the only requirement. However, we urge 
parents and teachers to consider carefully the 
choices of any boys of high standing who elect 
this course. It is true that the tendency is for 
the boys of lowest I.Q. to gravitate to this 
course. The academic work of such sections is 
likely to be less efficient than that of more in- 
telligent divisions. In order to prevent the slow- 
ing up of bright boys who may choose this 
course, we try to divide them according to abil- 
ity. If possible, one division of such boys is 
made up entirely of high-ability pupils; and 
they can and do produce very high-grade work. 


Especially Arranged for Girls 
5. The Practical-Arts Course 

This course, for girls only, devotes eight 
periods a week to cooking and sewing. In its de- 
mands and work it parallels the mechanic-arts 
course for boys. The same disposition is made 
of bright girls as is done with bright boys. In 
both these industrial courses there are fre- 
quently pupils who change to academic or com- 
mercial courses at the end of Grade 8. It should 
always be possible for the pupils of a junior 
high school to make such transfers from course 
to course at reasonable times. An example of 
this flexibility of the junior-high-school cur- 
riculum is described at length in an article by 
the writer in Educational Administration and 
Supervision for May, 1933. 

In order to be certain that every parent has 
full information about these courses, a printed 
circular is sent to all such parents, with a stub 
for them to use in registering their choice of 
course. This circular is reproduced here: 


WASHINGTON IRVING INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 
Roslindale, Massachusetts 
To Parents of Sixth-Grade Children: 

Children promoted from Grade 6 in the Longfellow and 
Charles Sumner Districts will be admitted to Grade 7 of the 
Washington Irving Intermediate School on Poplar and Florence 
Streets. This school offers five courses for seventh-grade children, 
as follows: 

1. ACADEMIC F., in which pupils begin the study of 
French in Grade 7. The other studies are the same as in the 
other courses. These pupils may start Latin in Grade 9. This 
course is limited to pupils with an average mark of ‘‘B” or 
better in the major subjects of their sixth-grade work. It is 
recommended for pupils planning to prepare for a college or 
professional school. 

2. ACADEMIC L., in which pupils begin the study of Latin 
in Grade 7. The other studies are the same as in the other 
courses, except that French is not taken until Grade 9. This 
course is limited to pupils with an average mark of ‘‘B’”’ or 
better in the major subjects of their sixth-grade work. It is 
recommended for pupils planning to prepare for college or 
professional school. 

3. GENERAL, in which no foreign language is started in 
Grade 7, but all other studies are the same as in other courses. 
Children may take this course in Grade 7 and 8 and begin 
a College Course in Grade 9, if desired. This course is recom- 





1“Curriculum Flexibility in the Junior High School,” Educa- 
tional Administration and Supervision, Vol. XIX, No. 5, pp. 
347-357. 
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MR. WILLIAM A. TAEGE 
President, Wisconsin Association of School Boards, 
Wausau, Wisconsin. 
The service which Mr. Taege has devoted to the subject of 


school administration covers a period of eighteen years. During 
this time, he has been a member of the Wausau board of edu- 
cation, and, for the past eight years, has served as its president. 
During his administration, a large central school, a combination 
of a junior high, grades, and vocational school, was built. 
other grade buildings were constructed. 

Mr. Taege has acted as president of the Wisconsin Association 
of School Boards for several years, having recently been elected 
for his seventh term. His intense interest in the progress of 
the schools, his championship for high standards, and his untiring 
efforts in making the Association a serviceable agency in the 
field of school administration, has won for him the confidence of 
his associates. 








mended for pupils planning to take a commercial course, or 
for those who are undecided. 

4. MECHANICAL ARTS, for boys only. In this course boys 
have shopwork 7 periods a week, but the other subjects are 
the same as in all other courses, with the exception that no 
foreign language is taken. This course is not for dull boys, but 
is recommended for those with a special interest in hand work. 
It leads to the Mechanic Arts High School, or to the Boston 
Trade School. Boys entering this course in Grade 7, may change 
to any other course at the and of Grade 8. Since the shop 
facilities are limited, we reserve the right to select the boys for 
this course who seem best fitted for it. 

5. PRACTICAL ARTS, for girls only. In this course girls 
have 7 periods a week of domestic-arts work, but the other sub- 
jects are the same as in all other courses, with the exception 
that no foreign language is taken. This course is not for dull 
girls, but is recommended for those who have a special interest 
in handwork. It leads to the High School of Practical Arts or 
to the Girls’ Trade School. Girls entering this course in Grade 7 
may change to any other course at the end of Grade 8. Since 
the domestic-arts facilities are limited, we reserve the right to 
select the girls for this course who seem best fitted for it. 

Please fill out the blank below and return it at once to the 
Sixth-Grade teacher. 


Wittiam T. MILLER, Master. 


Pupil’s Name 
Address 
Teacher 


CHECK COURSE CHOSEN 
2: TE. Hos eben Dexees 
4. Mechanic Arts ........0.. 
6. To another School 


1. Academic F 
Sc Sahiba scdciwcans 
5. PRAGUE AME cicsaccccacs 

Parent’s Signature 


After this codperative type of guidance, it is 
of interest to observe how the children are 
grouped in our seventh-grade classes. To do this 
we tabulate each year the I.Q. records of all 
seventh-grade pupils. The tables below show 
the results of such a tabulation for our 1933- 
1934 seventh grades: 


Some Results 


The total number of pupils in all seventh 
grades is 480, divided as follows: 


Academic 126, or 26 per cent 
General ....4. 219, or 46 per cent 
FRAOUCED s.00s 135, or 28 per cent 


In studying the I.Q. records of these children 
we have adopted the following classification: 


EXD, BOWW Wek sccicss Below Average 
I1.Q. from 90 to 110..Average 
ao. Qeeve 190...52.6. Above Average 


Based on this arrangement, our 480 seventh- 
grade pupils show the following classes: 
114, or 24 per cent 
262, or 54 per cent 
104, or 22 per cent 


Below Average.... 
BN. Since caweas 
Above Average ... 





Two, 





June, 1934 


Following is a detailed study of the I.Q. rec- 
ords of all these pupils: 


1.Q. Range Academic General Practical 

RINSE 180 ods csestccre 7 5 0 
RSOMESD 5668 eee seo eee 8 3 1 
RAPSEEE 5.656 :0 ces sesars 15 5 2 
ONES) 400bs Vaiease pom 9 9 4 
BRESEES cose awavaseas 19 15 2 
WUSEE 4.8 6.464 S4Ssa008 16 25 8 
SEHR hkbs 6 Ss Swse es 14 22 15 
rr 26 68 28 

MASGE pi cigbckleNeewles 6 17 17 

BS anesheerw wrearee.d Z 17 21 

BPeOE. -2ooHeeedaes ar 4 16 9 

WO 5:se Soa tore cesunxeraces 0 5 10 

WHERE TS. 6 caccarariecews 0 12 18 
MAMIE esGaaiwskees 126 219 135 


From a study of these figures, several inter- 
esting facts may be observed. First, with re- 
gard to the way in which the three different 
classes of pupils, as arranged on the I.Q. basis, 
are assorted among the three types of curricula. 


Below Over 
Course Average Average Average 
Academic ..... 6 62 58 
GOMETEL  .sasa 50 132 37 
Practical <4... 58 68 9 


From the above table we can figure the fol- 
lowing percentages: 
In the Academic course, 5 per cent of the pupils are 


Below Average, 49 per cent are Average, and 46 per 
cent are Above Average. 


In the General course, 23 per cent are Below, 60 
per cent are Average, and 17 per cent Above. 

In the Practical course, 43 per cent are Below, 50 
per cent Average, and 7 per cent Above. 

Taking the division from the standpoint of 
the I.Q. classes, we see that: 

Of the Below-Average group, 5 per cent are in Aca- 


demic, 44 per cent in General, and 51 per cent in 
Practical courses. 


Of the Average group, 24 per cent are in Academ‘c, 
50 per cent in General, and 26 per cent in Practical 
courses. 


Of the Above-Average group, 56 per cent are in 


Academic, 36 per cent in General, and 8 per cent in 
Practical courses. 


The above figures seem to show a fairly sa- 
tisfactory division of pupils among our differ- 
ent courses. “Below-average” pupils are prac- 
tically absent from the “academic group,” but 
nearly half of them are found in the general 
classes. This may be because not all such pupils 
are mechanically minded, and may profit more 
from the general course. Of the “average” 
pupils, approximately one fourth are in each of 
the “academic and practical courses.” The 
upper levels of this group are able to succeed 
in the “academic” classes, but the lower levels 
do better in the shops and domestic-arts rooms. 
The “above-average” pupils in the “academic” 
classes are well placed. Those in the “general” 
classes are there usually because their parents 
do not approve of the early work in foreign 
languages. The small percentage of ‘“above- 
average” pupils in the “practical” classes give 
us the most cause for doubt. We feel that me- 
chanical work is not beneath the dignity of 
bright pupils; but we would like to be sure 
that these pupils are utilizing their mental abil- 
ities to the utmost of their capacities. As a mat- 
ter of fact, most of these high-ability pupils in 
the “practical” classes change their courses be- 
fore entering the senior high school. 

We do not feel that we have solved the prob- 
lem of guidance for these children entering our 
seventh grades. A great deal of study is needed 
to devise better procedures in classifying such 
pupils. Perhaps the best solution is that men- 
tioned above: namely, the uniform course for 
Grade 7 in the junior high school, with careful 
guidance throughout that year, leading to a di- 
vision of courses in Grade 8. But even this pro- 
cedure cannot solve the problem without a 
guidance course of considerable thoroughness in 
the seventh grade. It is a problem which chal- 
lenges the professional skill of junior-high- 
school administrators, and its solution is essen- 
tial to the educational progress of all pupils of 
junior-high-school age. 


Iberia Goes to High School 


S. Joe Williams, Superintendent of Schools, Duenweg, Missouri 


“Truly a wonderful man was Caius Julius 
Cesar. 

“ «Better be first,’ he said, ‘in a little Iberian 
village, than second in Rome.’ ” 

When Cesar made this famous remark, as- 
cribed to him by Longfellow in the “Courtship 
of Miles Standish,” he made the same mistake 
that a number of modern educational leaders 
are making. Caesar made light of the Iberian 
village and there is a note of contempt in his 
words about it. Our modern Cesar sees no good 
in the small high school. Cesar looked to the 
glory of Rome; our modern Cesar looks to the 
cosmopolitan high school. Cesar forgot the pa- 
triotism and the homely virtues of the Iberian 
village; our modern Cesar sees only the faults 
in Iberia’s high school. Or perhaps he takes the 
equally obnoxious path of completely ignoring 
that important educational unit. It might be 
well to call his attention to the fact that there 
is a high school in Cesar’s Iberian village; and 
in the one next to it; and in the next, and the 
next and the next; and in Illyria; and over in 
Etrusca; and in the villages in the far provinces 
of the Danube. 

The high school in Iberia is far from the 
pomp and ceremony of Rome. It is far from 
the cosmopolitan high school of 5,000 pupils; 
it is even far from the average high school of 
230 pupils —it is in Iberia. It is duplicated 
with deadly exactness in other Iberian villages 
and even in the suburbs of Rome itself. Often 
its procedure is as monotonous as Iberia’s end- 
less plains, but its hops and ambitions are as 
high as Iberia’s tallest mountain. It carries 
within its walls a mighty burden of love and 
toil and sacrifice. It is heart-high to Iberians. 

Iberia High School is so common that it has 
become almost typical. It duplicates the median 
American high school. It enrolls fewer than 100 


pupils; so does the median high school. It has” 


fewer than five teachers; so has the median 
high school. Its clientele is largely rural; so is 
that of the median high school. It and its con- 
temporaries enroll perhaps one sixth of the total 
high-school population of America. The signifi- 
cance of this is that we are still educating a 
large proportion of our youth in the small high 
school. Whether we like it or not, a considerable 
part of America’s vaunted system of educa- 
tion; a not insignificant portion of her boasted 
world leadership in the dissemination of knowl- 
edge; a goodly share of her intricate super- 
structure of secondary and higher education is 
firmly and unshakingly based on the founda- 
tion of the small high school. 

It must be borne in mind that it is not the 
purpose of this article to disparage the work 
of the large high school. No modern educator 
would be so foolish as actually to prefer the 
small high school to the larger one. The latter 
offers so much in the way of better advantages 
that he who would defend the former must feel 
himself so badly handicapped that he must per- 
force confess his defeat before he has time to 
arrange his argument. This writer has no in- 
tention of placing himself in so foolish a light. 
He does brave the charge of educational heresy 
in suggesting that perhaps even the small high 
school has a work to do. He admits the faults 
of his client; no one more readily. He recog- 
nizes that its deficiencies are almost universal. 
His hope is to point out some virtues which are 
equally catholic. One purpose of this article is 
to demonstrate the fallacy of expecting all of 
the freight of secondary education to be carried 
in the ocean liner of the cosmopolitan high 
school. Some of it may even be transported in 
the rowboat of the three-teacher school. Again 


_it may be mentioned that perhaps in our pursuit 


of the large, the ostentatious, the showy, we 
are losing sight of the virtue to be found in the 
small, the unobtrusive, the commonplace. One 
must not expect to find all of the beauty of 
Paris in the Louvre nor all of the magnificence 
of Britain in Westminster Abbey. 


The Small High School’s Popularity 


Before proceeding to the meat of this article, 
if indeed it has any, it might be well to pause 
for a scrutiny of a situation which has brought 
into existence the far-flung popularity of the 
small high school. Whence came the inspira- 
tion for all of the high schools of Iberia which 
dot the map and obscure the educational vision 
of those who realize that the best is accom- 
plished in units permitting of greater economy 
of effort and expense? The answer to the ques- 
tion will perhaps be found in: (1) the stupen- 
dous revival of secondary education during the 
past twenty years; (2) the ideas of local au- 
tonomy; (3) local pride and jealousy. 

The reader who is concerned need hardly be 
reminded of the growth of secondary education 
during the past two decades. He needs only to 
be reminded that this stir and awakening was 
not confined to the populous centers. It was felt, 
with perhaps a lessening intensity, in every 
nook and corner of America. It was felt, if he 
pleases, in Iberia. He must remember also that 
this era, in its later stages, was marked by an 
orgy of spending such as the world has never 
before seen. Iberia wanted its youth to have a 
high school. What matter that it was ineffi- 
cient; what odds that the cost per pupil was 
enormous; what the particular significance that 
the initial outlay was beyond Iberia’s means; 
what the difference anything, really, except that 
Iberia wanted a high school and Iberia must 
have what it wanted. Iberia’s high school is the 
product of the tawdry tens and twenties cap- 
italizing the renaissance of secondary education. 

Yes, America and Iberia have gone high 
school. The average parent accepts high school, 
not as a luxury but as a necessity. He feels that 
his child must get the benefit, whatever it may 
be of a high-school education. He is unversed 
in the educational argument which prescribes 
the large high school. His conception of high- 
school procedure is not clear and his knowledge 
of high-school curricula is vague. His vision 
sees only high school; a vision tempered only 
by the factors of monetary savings and con- 
venience. “High school” is his shibboleth and 
his mind fails to discriminate between Rome 
and Iberia. 

The small high school is grounded in local 
autonomy. Since the days of Thomas Jefferson 
and before, demagogs and flag wavers have 
poured into the ears of avid America the doc- 
trine of local control of local affairs. Since the 
time of George III we have been skeptical of 
centralized authority. The idea is particularly 
confirmed in the schools. Even before the time 
of Horace Mann, America had the idea that 
the school was a local affair, supported by local 
taxes, for local children; we cling to the old 
idea. Any advance in state or federal control in 
education is accomplished almost over the dead 
bodies of the old guard. State and federal aid 
is accepted as no more than its name implies; 
aid to the local district. Our very educational 
nomenclature betrays our feelings. The natural 
and logical outcome of this line of thought is 
that when Iberia became “high-school con- 
scious” the first and perhaps only conclusion 
possible was that Iberia must have a high 
school for Iberians and run by Iberians. 
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The small high school is irrigated by the 
ever-present water of local pride, though it is 
often difficult if not impossible to distinguish 
this from community jealousy. This writer feels 
that he is familiar enough with the small Amer- 
ican community to discuss it, he knows its 
fancies and its foibles. He has lived, loved, and 
labored in Iberia. Perhaps no place in America 
better exemplifies the spirit of “keeping up with 
the Joneses” than does the small community. 
Iberia must have a high school if for no other 
reason than that Illyria has one. Again, no 
consideration of expense, inefficiency, extrava- 
gance nor lack of judgment is allowed to inter- 
fere. Illyria has a high school; Iberia must have 
one. Illyria has two teachers; Iberia must have 
three. Illyria has a 60-foot gymnasium; Iberia 
must have a 70-foot one. Illyria impoverishes 
herself with a high school; Iberia must bank- 
rupt herself with one. 


Emulating the Schwabs 


Nor is this jealousy confined to rivalry with 
towns of Iberia’s own size. Strange as it may 
seem, Iberia must have a high school because - 
Rome has one. It seems to be a trait of America 
that we are jealous of everything above us and 
this jealousy is often in direct proportion to the 
distance which the envied thing is out of our 
reach. Just as every prophet gives rise to a 
hundred lesser satellites so must the larger high 
school give impetus to host of smaller imitators. 
When Rome plays football, Iberia must strug- 
gle with economic poverty and often with the 
very health of its pupils to maintain a team. 
When Rome debates, Iberia must debate. When 
Rome plays basketball, Iberia must perforce 
play basketball. We are not content with “keep- 
ing up with the Joneses’; we must emulate the 
Schwabs. Iberia must look to Rome. 

The present writer is not unmindful of the 
many faults of the small high school. So keenly 
does he feel these faults pressing down on his 
thoughts as he writes, that he craves the indul- 
gence of the reader while he enumerates them. 
The reader must be warned that this is mere 
reiteration since more able writers have written 
somewhat at length on this very subject. How- 
ever, it might not be out of place to epitomize 
the findings. The deficiencies of the small high 
school group themselves under the following 
heads: (1) poverty of offering; (2) an inex- 
perienced and untrained staff; (3) inadequate 
buildings and equipment; (4) inefficient super- 
vision; (5) deficient program of extracurric- 
ular activities; (6) lack of proper socialization. 

There are a number of factors which contri- 
bute to the poverty of educational offering in 
Iberia. In the first place there are only three 
teachers. State regulations reénforced by the 
best educational thought require that these 
teachers confine their efforts to two or at most 
three fields. Add to this dilemma the state re- 
quirements that certain subjects must be taught 
and the equally stringent one that a certain 
number of units must be offered for graduation 
and you detract materially from the variety of 
courses offered. Then, there is the requirement 
and obligation of one teacher, the superintend- 
ent, to give some time to supervision. This still 
further reduces the subject possibility. When 
totaled, these restrictions reduce the program 
of studies in Iberia almost to sepulchral barren- 
ness. Only the most trite of academic subjects 
are possible; variety is negated and election is 
largely nullified. 

There will be objections to the statement 
that the small high school is poorly staffed. 
Some communities are justly proud of their 
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teachers. Perhaps no other member of the great 
array of American educators is giving so much 
for so little return as the small-town teacher. 
Yet the facts must be faced. Iberia cannot com- 
pete with Rome in residential desirability. More 
than often the small town offers poor living 
conditions and dismal teaching facilities. Nor is 
it possible to discount the salary angle. Eco- 
nomic law fixes salaries with unfailing accura- 
cy. The large town is able to pay larger sala- 
ries and does so. No amount of sentiment can 
change the incontrovertible fact that the best 
teachers are gravitating to the larger centers. 
An actual investigation shows that the tenure 
of office of teachers in Bigtown High School is 
more than ten years while that in Smalltown, 
not fifteen miles away, is less than three years. 
The average time spent in school above high 
school by the teachers of Bigtown is 4.6 years, 
the same average for Smalltown is 4.2 years. 
Nothing is proved; it is merely corroboratory 
evidence. Bigtown takes the best and Small- 
town is left with the untrained, the inexperi- 
enced, and the inefficient. 


Other Causes of Inefficiency 


Iberia cannot have the buildings of Rome. 
Monetary reasons forbid it. Nor can it possess 
the equipment. A thousand dollars worth of 
equipment to be used by 2,000 pupils is an en- 
tirely different matter from the same equip- 
ment to be used by 60 pupils. The same can 
be said of buildings. Iberia schools its high 
school with its lower grades. It is in very fact 
the upper grades, since its quarters are usually 
the upper floors of the building. Aside from the 
social undesirability of having children of all 
ages grouped together, is the fact that the prop- 
erties of the building fail to serve the purpose. 
The lighting is frequently unsuitable; labora- 
tory space is limited; gymnasium room is often 
not available at all; the whole plant is poorly 
planned for high school. 

The matter of inefficient supervision can be 
laid to two things; inability and insufficient 
time. The superintendent of a small high school 
suffers from the same disabilities as do the 
lesser sisters of his staff. He is likely to be in- 
experienced and untrained. He most certainly 
lacks the skill and finesse of his confreres of the 
larger high school, else he would be in the larger 
system. The writer pleads that the small-town 
superintendent will not consider any of this 
discussion as personal. Add to the lack of abil- 
ity the lack of time and there is presented a 
real supervisory difficulty. The superintendent 
teaches four classes; often he “keeps study 
hall.”” More than often his classes are science 
which require extra laboratory hours. He must 
oversee the work of the lower grades. His hours 
for supervision come at the same time each 
day. This is in itself an unwholesome situation. 
With all of the obstacles to surmount the won- 
der ‘is that he accomplishes as much as he does. 

Perhaps the unprogressive attitude of the 
community in general is responsible for the 
dearth of extracurricular activities in schools of 
this type. Too often the school patrons distrust 
the activities program which they see as the 
robber of time which might well be spent in the 
more solid pursuits of learning. The superin- 
tendent is tied to his classes; he is harassed by 
his ‘lack of time; fretful under the burden of 
clerical routine; wearied with makeshifts in cur- 
riculum and procedure. What more natural 
than that his mind should seek relief where his 
clientele is most likely to approve? Iberia can 
survive a drouth of activities providing it gets 
its full share of the water of solid learning; so 
argues Iberia. The activities often feel the full 
burden of the superintendent’s neglect. 

One of the chief aims of secondary education 
is to introduce the pupils to an ever-widening 
circle of social contacts and to broaden his co- 
Operative efforts with an ever-growing group of 
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individuals. No such opportunity is offered in 
the very small high school. He meets and has 
contacts with the same pupils every day. Cer- 
tainly a class of ten is not the ideal situation 
for social growth. 

The careful and observant reader will detect 
what will appear to be glaring inconsistencies 
in some of the discussions which follow. It will 
be remembered that in listing the faults of the 
small high school the writer pointed out that 
this type of school was not usually principaled 
by a trained and efficient head. In the follow- 
ing, he will advance some argument for the 
small high school which the reader will imme- 
diately recognize as possible only for a very 
clever leader. These divergent views will be 
more palatable if the reader will remember that 
in the earlier discussion the writer had in mind 
the typical, while in this later analysis he is 
looking toward the ideal. The former is a pic- 
ture of existing conditions while the latter is 
an idealized conception. Perhaps this part of 
the article should be labeled possibilities rather 
than justification. Not all of the remainder of 
the article can be so classified, and the writer 
imposes the burden on the reader of making 
his own distinction between facts on the one 
hand and the pleasing panorama of possibility 
on the other. 


The Defense’s Superior Claims 


Having heard the brief and the evidence of. 
the plaintiff, the defense now claims the priv- 
ilege of presenting its argument. The small high 
school has its justification. America’s educa- 
tional program would be badly hampered were 
it not for this type of institution. The evidence 
in its behalf will be presented under the fol- 
lowing heads: (1) It is necessary because of 
geographical exigencies; (2) It is a unifier of 
its community; (3) It has social standards dif- 
ferent from those of the large centers; (4) It 
offers a greater opportunity for individual su- 
pervision of pupils. 

Geography cannot be gainsaid. There are a 
great many communities in America where a 
small high school is imperative if all the youth 
of America is to have its birthright of educa- 
tion. There are villages which are far from the 
centers of population and inaccessible to them. 
America’s ideal is an education for all the chil- 
dren of all the people; more, it has paraphrased 
the expression to mean a high-school education 
for all the children of all the people. This be- 
ing true, isolated Iberia must of necessity have 
a high school. The difficulty in this situation is 
to know where geography as a justification ends 
and where geography as an excuse begins. When 
properly placed, the small high school becomes 
a dignified and respected unit in our scheme, but 
when unwisely placed it becomes an educational 
abomination and a blot on the economic outlook. 
When unsound practice clutters the educational 
landscape with an unneeded assortment of such 
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What will people do with this additional 
leisure? One student of the problem has stated 
the question in this way: “Will they take as 
the model for their leisure the sort of life 
now most favored by the ‘idle rich’ and get 
as much of that sort of thing as their means 
enable them to procure — display, luxurious 
feeding, sex excitement, gambling, bridge, 
golf, globe-trotting, and the rest? Or will they 
spend it in the way the idle poor — by whom 
I mean the unemployed — are now spending 
the leisure forced on them by the industrial 
crises, which consists, for the most part, in 
just stagnating, physically, mentally, and 
morally? Or will it be a mixture of the two 
— stagnations relieved by whatever doses of 
external excitement people may have the cash 
to purchase?”— George A. Lundberg. 
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schools, it foredooms them to economic and 
educational impoverishment. The writer per- 
sonally knows of a place where it is possible to 
stand in the upper window of one rural high 
school and count the buildings of three others 
within eye range. A circle of five-mile radius 
would embrace almost the entire territory of 
four four-year high schools. This is to be ex- 
ecrated, and has no place in any sane writer’s 
justificaton. In isolated Iberia a high school 
may take its place as a respectable member of 
our educational family, but the same high 
school in Illyria, only three miles away, or in 
the suburbs of Rome itself, flaunts its wanton- 
ness in the very face of a well-deserved educa- 
tional and economic disapproval. 

As a second point of justification the writer 
offers the observation that the high school is 
often the only thing which can unite any large 
proportion of Iberia. One must live in a small 
community to know its petty politics and al- 
most fanatical factionalisms. Churches are torn 
asunder by its insidious influence; banks are 
wrecked and businesses destroyed by its bane- 
ful workings. Yet the high school has an op- 
portunity to unite these people on a common 
project. Because its patronage embraces the 
local merchant and the local mendicant, its do- 
ings have a universal significance to Iberia. It 
is true that the high school often fails to unite 
Iberia, and even in some instances may become 
the personification of the Golden Apple. The 
writer is woefully aware that in such instances 
the failure is due to lack of deftness and adroit- 
ness on the part of the superintendent. The 
original premise is still unshaken: Iberia High 
School ‘should be the unifier of Iberia. 


The Small-Town Boy 


Further justification of the small high school 
may be found in the fact which, though not 
lending itself to proof, is nevertheless potent, 
that the small-town boy and girl are reluctant 
to attend school in the large center. This re- 
luctance arises from a natural timidity of the 
child, coupled with a sensing of a difference in 


* social standards in the two situations. The 


tragic side of the matter is the fact that social 
adjustment is more than often hampered, rath- 
er than helped, by this same timidity and re- 
luctance. The tendency of the city pupils is to 
hold a bit aloof from the country boy until 
such a time as they know him better. Their 
own crowd they have known always; the new 
boy gains ground slowly. The whole matter 
works itself into a sort of pernicious whirligig; 
the more the Roman boy holds aloof, the more 
the Iberian boy retires into himself; and the 
more the Iberian boy introspects, the more the 
Roman boy reserves his friendliness. The ul- 
timate outcome is that the Iberian boy, denied 
the natural outlet of his gregariousness in the 
right kind of company, soon finds it in the 
wrong kind. 

Occasionally a rare and hardy lad is found 
who survives this shock of transplanting. He is 
the superior kind who finds his level any place. 
But even for him the acclimation may be ac- 
companied by such a drastic revolution in ad- 
justments that he is permanently injured. Too 
often he builds around himself a protective and 
defensive armor which taints and shadows his 
entire life. Many a fine boy or girl has had to 
combat through life an inferiority complex ac- 
quired in high school because he lived on the 
wrong side of the track. The blighting effect is 
just as devastating to the child who lives on 
the wrong side of the city limits. America ex- 
hibits a surprising amount of braggadocio when 
discussing equal educational opportunity, but 
her boast never seems to include equal social 
opportunity. High-school age is a trying age. 
This has been said so often that its triteness is 
admitted. The difficulties of social adjustment 
of Iberia in Rome are not mitigated by the 
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truth of the adage. Rather are they aggravated. 
Iberia may learn its lessons from Rome, but 
the lessons are better taught in Iberia. 


Small-Town Values and Big-Town Costs 


Another thought which cannot be overlooked 
in this connection is that Iberians who attend 
school in Rome acquire false values, even if 
they are of the favored few who become ad- 
justed to the changed social status. Too often 
they become ashamed of home and town. Iberia 
becomes distasteful; Rome becomes the ideal. 
Home suffers from comparison with the homes 
of friends in Rome. Iberia becomes too small; 
its affairs puerile; its school ridiculous. Ambi- 
tion is a distinct virtue, but its keynote is not 
ridicule. Rather, its theme is to make the very 
best of present conditions and build so that fu- 
ture opportunity may find one qualified to take 
advantage of it. Its melody can never be built 
on a false harmony which spurns the present 
as unworthy of one’s best efforts. He who 
slights his present position because it is too 
small usually misses the larger position because 
he is too small. 

Still another point which invariably ties it- 
self up to this matter of social adjustment is 
the matter of cost. Many a parent sends his 
child to Iberia High School who could not pos- 
sibly send him to Rome. In spite of America’s 
vaunted democracy, the larger school makes 
certain monetary demands of its pupils which 
are not felt in the smaller one. Rome has cer- 
tain standards of clothing, for instance, which 
are not violated with impunity. Nothing is so 
humiliating to the child, or indeed to the adult, 
as to be thought queer. The clean overalls 
which are the sesame of social opportunity in 
Iberia become a badge of inferiority in Rome. 
Nor is the matter of attire the only considera- 
tion. The boy who follows the homely and 
homey practice of “bringing his dinner” to 
school in Iberia becomes the “queer boy who 
eats his lunch out of a paper sack” in Rome. 
The dime which buys a full evening of enter- 
tainment in Iberia becomes a despised pittance 
in Rome. There is little to be gained in con- 
tinuing the list. It does cost more to send a 
child to school in Rome than it does to send 
the same child to school in Iberia. Supplement 
this monetary consideration with the greater 
convenience offered by the school in the neigh- 
boring village, and you have a powerful argu- 
ment in justification of the small high school. 

Perhaps the greatest strength of the small 
high school lies in what at first glance might 
appear to be its greatest weakness — its very 
diminutiveness. The superintendent of the 
small school knows intimately, often too in- 
timately, the exact home conditions of every 
one of the pupils under his control. He is ac- 
quainted with every patron, every parent, every 
pupil of his school. Every bit of clerical work, 
every supervisory effort, every detail of routine 
procedure tends to emphasize this close in- 
timacy. In spite of all its efforts, the large high 
school loses sight of a certain number of its 
pupils. In the matter of attendance alone, the 
large unit is handicapped. In the city, school 
must compete with the picture shows, the ball 
game, and a hundred other distractions for the 
attention and interest of the child. Not so in 
Iberia. Here every hour of the school year the 
problems of the individual child are being 
forced upon the consciousness of the superin- 
tendent. Here no category of distractions pre- 
sent themselves to inveigle the boy from school. 
Every child may be accounted for every hour 
of every day. In Rome a certain amount of 
truancy is to be expected; in Iberia it should 
be practically impossible. 


Where All Children Have a Chance 


Nor is the attendance angle the only one 
which obtrudes itself in this phase of the dis- 
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cussion. There is another of far more import, 
the very acute angle of personality guidance. 
With the very limited number of pupils in the 
small high school, the teacher and the superin- 
tendent are able to discover and develop every 
vestige of real or suspected talent. The large 
school presents a situation which is almost an 
exact antonym of the old song in which one 
could not see the town for the houses; in this 
case the teacher has difficulty in seeing the in- 


dividual houses for the town. In Rome only 


the outstanding are marked for special guid- 
ance along the lines of leadership and talent. 
In Iberia every boy and girl is encouraged to 
seek his hidden capacities and to uncover his 
latent possibilities. Even the smallest school 
has ample opportunity, if it will but wisely use 
that opportunity, for the direction of child per- 
sonality. The smallest contribution may serve 
to stimulate a train of responses, the total of 
which may lead to the unfolding of a character 
undreamed of in some awkward product of the 
farm. The writer knows of a case where the 
ability to play a harmonica was the initial im- 
petus; a musical ability of almost concert pro- 
portions was the final result. In another case, 
a flair for debate served as the start for a career 
in law which has placed the individual in a 
place of prominence in his community. The 
reader may object that in either of these cases 
the pupil would have discovered himself in 
Rome as well as in Iberia. The writer begs to 
offer refutatory evidence. Having known per- 
sonally both individuals, he is in position to 
venture an opinion which partakes of certainty, 
that each of these pupils was hindered by quirks 
of personality which would have doomed him 
to oblivion in a city high school. 

Finally, let it be said that class instruction in 
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Iberia possesses certain advantages unattainable 
in Rome. The small classes lose a great deal in 
socializing effect; but what is lost in that direc- 
tion is offset by a gain in the direction of in- 
dividual instruction. The loss in magnitude of 
viewpoint is compensated for by depth of un- 
derstanding. What is surrendered in the matter 
of widening codperative effort is recaptured 
along the line of closer and more thorough co- 
Operation in particular groups. The total gain 
in this respect is perhaps not with Iberia. But 
the thought is pertinent that, even here, Iberia 
is not a total loss. 

The high school in Iberia is there for a long 
time. It is rooted in local autonomy; it is fer- 
tilized by the growing feeling of the efficacy of 
a high-school education; it is irrigated by the 
ever-present water of public approval; it is 
nurtured and husbanded by the watchful care 
of community pride. It bears its accustomed 
yield of useful fruit in training future citizens 
of Iberia for citizenship in Iberia. It produces 
the seed whereby ambitious Iberians may grow 
and flourish in Rome. The storm of educational 
disapproval cannot uproot it. The drouth of 
financial nonsupport has not succeeded in kill- 
ing it out. It resists transplanting. It clings to 
its own soil. It behooves us, then, as school 
people, to recognize what we cannot replace, 
and to improve what we cannot uproot. The 
suggestions for such improvement are a theme 
within themselves, and not within the province 
of this article. The present writer is content if 
he has provoked the thought that the small 
high school need not hide its face in shame 
when brought into the awe-inspiring presence 
of the cosmopolitan high school. Iberia must 
look to Rome, but Rome must not overlook 
Iberia. 


The United States Supreme Court and the 
Public Schools 


Roy N. Lovett, M.A., Principal, High School, Mt. Victory, Ohio 


During the last decade the increasing inter- 
est manifested by schoolmen in school law and 
the interpretations of the law by the courts, has 
led to a gradual organization of the funda- 
mental principles as applied to school districts, 
school officials, teachers, and pupils. 

The rights of persons and property especially 
have been brought into strong relief in the 
school decisions of the state courts. Only rarely, 
however, have basic constitutional questions 
come into the foreground, which have made it 
necessary to call upon the United States Su- 
preme Court for a decision. These cases are 
almost without exception of grave importance 
in determining to what extent the states may 
interfere with personal and property rights in 
providing for the general educational welfare. 

In order to determine the exact nature of 
these controversies, a study was made of all the 
decisions of the United States Supreme Court 
reported by the Federal Digest under the sec- 
tion dealing with schools. It is of interest to 
note that only twelve such cases are reported 
since 1880. 


Race Segregation 


Since the enactment of the Fourteenth 
Amendment the courts have decided scores of 
lawsuits arising from race conflicts, but only 
recently have cases involving educational prob- 
lems reached the United States Supreme Court. 
In 1927, Gong Lum, of Chinese descent, peti- 
tioned for mandamus compelling school author- 
ities to admit his daughter, Martha, to a local 
high school, for the white race, in the State of 


Mississippi. Lum urged that he was a tax-pay- 
ing citizen of the state, that his daughter was 
an educable child, and that she was entitled to 
attend the local school for whites, the only 
school in the district available for her as a stu- 
dent. 

The petition was demurred by the defendants 
on the ground that Martha was not a member 
of the white race; therefore, she was not en- 
titled to attend the schools provided by law, in 
the state, for children of the white race. The 
trial court overruled the demurrer, and the de- 
fendants appealed to the Supreme Court of Mis- 
sissippi, which cited Section 207 of the State 
Constitution, that, “separate schools shall be 
maintained for children of white and ‘color 
races.’”” The court interpreted the term “color 
races” as including all races other than the 
white race, and not strictly limited to persons 
of Negro blood. 

The case reached the United States Supreme 
Court on this question: Is a Chinese citizen of 
a state denied equal protection of the laws when 
classified with color races and furnished facili- 
ties for education equal to those offered to all 
classes? The Court on the question, affirmed 
the opinion of the state court in ruling that 
states have it within their power to segregate 
pupils, and this does not conflict with the Four- 
teenth Amendment of the Federal Constitution, 
when substantially equal opportunities are 
offered. 


1Gong Lum v. Rice, 275 U. S. 78, 48 S. Ct. 91, 72 L. Ed. 
172 (1927). 
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An Oklahoma statute dealing with the race- 
segregation problem, gives county superintend- 
ents full power to assign the pupils of school 
age to the various schools established for the 
different races. The Supreme Court of the 
United States has upheld this statute? for 
reasons similar to those in the Mississippi case. 


Compulsory Attendance: Vaccination 

The laws of the several states, as well as 
public opinion, demand compulsory school at- 
tendance, and insist that the state provide edu- 
cational opportunities for all. The natural ques- 
tion arises then: How far may a state go in 
directing the education of its children? Con- 
siderable light is thrown on this question by the 
decision of the United States Supreme Court in 
the famous Oregon case.* 

A private school corporation in Oregon chal- 
lenged the constitutionality of an act, passed in 
1922, by the legislature of that state, which 
made it misdemeanor for parents not to require 
their children between the ages of eight and six- 
teen to attend the public school in the district 
where the child resided. Obviously, the object 
of the act was to eliminate private elementary 
schools. 

The proponents of the act argued that the 
American people, in the main, have determined 
that there shall be absolute separation of 
church and state; and that the public schools 
shall be maintained and conducted free from 
influences in favor of any religious organiza- 
tion, sect, or belief. They further argued that 
the new public-school law should be sustained 
as an exercise of the police power of the state. 
The Supreme Court of the United States held 
that the act was unconstitutional on the ground 
that it violated that part of the Fourteenth 
Amendment which provides that, “no State 

. shall deprive any person of life, liberty, or 
property without due process of law.” In the 
opinion of the court, such legislation unreason- 
ably interferes with the liberty of parents and 
guardians to direct the education of their chil- 
dren. Further, the act would have depreciated 
the value of private elementary-school property. 
Voicing the opinion of the court, Justice 
McReynolds said: ‘The child is not the mere 
creature of the state; those who nurture him 
and direct his destiny have the right, coupled 
with the high duty, to recognize and prepare 
him for additional obligations.”” The decision 
of this case clearly defines a limit beyond which 
a state may not go under the constitution in 
directing the education of its pupils. 

The extent of the powers and duties of educa- 
tional officials in compelling enforcement of vac- 
cination was manifested in a Texas case, that 
of Zucht v. King.* The school board of San 
Antonio, acting under a city ordinance which 
prohibited a person from, entering any educa- 
tional institution without first having a certifi- 
cate of vaccination, excluded a child because 
she would not meet this requirement. Through 
her father the child charged that there was no 
occasion for requiring vaccination, and that the 
ordinance deprived her of liberty without due 
process of law. In the opinion of the Supreme 
Court such ordinance does not confer arbitrary 
power, but is an exercise of the broad powers of 
discretion required for the preservation of the 
public health. The ruling in the case applies 
without limit to private as well as to public 
schools. The law is a clear use of the police 
power of the state. 


Textbooks and Curriculum 


In a recent case,° the Supreme Court of the 
United States has held that statutes providing 

2School Dist. No. 7, Muskogee Co., Okla., v. Hunnicutt, 283 
U. S. 810, 51 S. Ct. 653, 75 L. Ed. 1428 (1931). 

8Soriety of the Sisters of the Holy Name v. Pierce, 268 U. 
S. 510, 45 S. Ct. 571, 69 L. Ed. 1070 (1925). 

*Zucht v. King, 260 U. S. 174, 43 S. Ct. 24, 67 L. Ed. 194 
(1922). 

5Cochran v. Louisiana State Board of Ed., 281 U. S., 370, 
50 S. Ct. 335, 74 L. Ed. 913 (1930). 
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for the purchase of school books for either pri- 
vate- or public-school children, free of cost, are 
valid. 

Suit was brought by citizens and taxpayers 
of the State of Louisiana, who appealed to the 
courts on the ground that such legislation vio- 
lated the provisions of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, basing their contention on the theory that 
taxation for the purchase of school books con- 
stituted a taking of private property for private 
purposes. Chief Justice Hughes, in delivering 
the opinion of the court, said: “The schools are 
not the: beneficiaries. . . . What the statutes 
contemplate is that the same books that are 
furnished children attending public schools shall 
be furnished children attending private schools. 
This is the only practical way of interpreting 
and executing the statutes and this is what the 
state board of education is doing. Among these 
books, naturally none is to be expected which 
are adapted to religious instruction.” 

There has been much discussion as to 
whether a state may prohibit the teaching in a 
school of any other than the English language. 
Three states, namely, Nebraska, Iowa, and 
Ohio, have sought to uphold such prohibition. 
The obvious reason was to prevent any other 
than the English language from becoming the 
mother tongue of children reared in the state. 
The State Supreme Court of Nebraska® when 
appealed to held that such legislation, which 
prohibited the teaching of foreign languages to 
children who have not passed the eighth grade, 
did not conflict with the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment of the Federal Constitution, but was a 
valid exercise of the police power. 

This decision, as well as the Iowa and Ohio 
decisions, was reversed by the Supreme Court 
of the United States on the ground that to pro- 
hibit the teaching of foreign language is an in- 
fringement of liberties of parents and teachers, 
as qualified by the due process of law of the 
Fourteenth Amendment. Speaking for the 
court, Justice McReynolds said: ‘“‘The protec- 
tion of the constitution extends to all . . . to 
those who speak other languages as well as to 
those born with English on the tongue. Perhaps 
it would be highly advantageous if all had a 
ready understanding of our ordinary speech, 
but this cannot be coerced by methods which 
conflict with the constitution; a desirable end 
cannot be promoted by prohibited means.” 
Messrs. Justice Holmes and Sutherland dis- 
sented from the opinion. 


Distribution of Funds: School Bonds 


A controversy arose in the State of Washing- 
ton’ from acts passed by Congress, in 1907 and 
1908, which provide that 25 per cent of all 
money received from forest reserves should be 
paid to the state for the benefit of public schools 
and public roads of the county or counties in 
which the forest reserve is situated. A complaint 
came from the school board of Seattle after the 
King County commissioners had directed the 
county treasurer to apportion the entire 
amount of the money to the road fund. The 
school officials claimed that the money should 
have been apportioned to the road and school 
funds in equal amounts. The Supreme Court of 
the United States, in its decision, declared that 
this money was in the hands of the state, to be 
used as it deemed best and that the act did not 
require equal division between the two funds. 

Another case, affecting the distribution of 
funds, came to the United States Supreme 
Court from New Orleans.* The court ruled that 
a city charged with the collection of school taxes 
cannot withhold from the school district inter- 
est collected as a penalty for delinquent school 


®Meyer v. State of Neb., 262 U. S. 390, 43 S. Ct. 625, 67 
L. Ed. 1042 (1923). 

'King County, Wash., v. Seattle School Dist. No. 1, 263, 
U. S. 361, 44 S. Ct. 127, 68 L. Ed. 339 (1923). 

8City of New Orleans v. Fisher, 174 U. S. 802, 21 S. Ct. 347, 
45 L. Ed. 485 (1901). 
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taxes which belongs to the school district. The 
decision was based on the ground that school 
taxes are not within the terms of the statute in- 
flicting the penalty on “all taxes imposed by the 
City of New Orleans.” 

A United States Supreme Court ruling of 
1890, in a Virginia case,® held that tax-receiv- 
able coupons are not acceptable for taxes levied 
for maintaining public schools, and that the 
Virginia State Tax Act, requiring taxes for 
school purposes to be paid in lawful money of 
United States, was a valid act. 

There have been three cases dealing with 
some phase of the legality of school bonds to 
reach the United States Supreme Court. Inci- 
dentally, they are the first reported by the 
Federal Digest. A controversy arose in Iowa’? 
out of the state laws, which provide that no 
municipality shall be allowed to become in- 
debted for more than 5 per cent of the value 
of the taxable property, and that proceeds 
from school bonds shall not be used for current 
expenses. The Doon Township School District 
issued and sold bonds exceeding the amount to 
a person who was aware of this, and used most 
of the proceeds for current expenses. The ques- 
tion involved was whether the bonds were void, 
since they were not used for funding and thus 
created an indebtedness in excess of that per- 
mitted by the constitution, and whether the 
holder could collect the full value of the bonds. 
The Circuit Court of the United States, in its 
opinion, ruled that a holder of school bonds 
cannot be defeated because of a misapplication 
of the proceeds of the sale of the bonds. The 
United States Supreme Court reversed the deci- 
sion on the ground that the new debts did not 
arise on warrants for money actually in the 
treasury, and that none of the bonds in ques- 
tion were given in payment and satisfaction of 
judgments. It was further shown that the holder 
knew of the defect, and therefore had no right 
to rely on the recitals in the bonds. The court 
was divided on this opinion six to three. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, in 
a Kansas case, affirmed the opinion of the 
Kansas Supreme Court that express authority 
granted school boards to issue bonds bearing in- 
terest carries with it the power to issue interest 
coupons attached to the bonds."? 


Formation of School Districts 


There have been many court cases dealing 
with the formation of new school districts and 
the obligations arising out of the change in the 
debt situation. In 1905, a case went to the 
United States Supreme Court, after the Michi- 
gan legislature had passed an Act in 1901, to 
incorporate a new district.’* The Act granted to 
the new district the property of the old, which 
fell within its limits, and required the new dis- 
strict to assume and pay the debts and obliga- 
tions of the old district. The suit involved the 
constitutionality of the law, which was attacked 
on the plea that the Fourteenth Amendment 
protects private property from deprivation 
without due process of law. The court held 
that powers to establish, govern, and maintain 
school districts were delegated to the states, and 
they could apportion the property of these 
school districts as deemed reasonable and 
equitable. 

In reviewing the court decisions, we can con- 
clude that education of children is of such im- 
portance to a state and to society that the state 
may do much by way of limiting the control of 
the parents over the education of their children. 
Although the state cannot prohibit children 


*McGahey v. State of Virginia, 135 U. S. 662, 10 S. Ct. 972, 
34 L. Ed. 304 (1890). ® 

“Township of Doon v. Commins, 142 U. S. 366, 12 S. Ct. 
220, 35 L. Ed. 1044 (1892). 


“Board of Ed. v. DeKay, 148 U. S. 591, 13 S. Ct. 706, 37 
L. Ed. 573 (1893). 


2Attorney General of the State of Michigan v. Lowrey, 199 
U. S. 233, 26 S. Ct. 27, 50 L. Ed. 167 (1905). 
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Completeness for Educational Program Marks 
Hannibal High School 


Emmett T. Miller, Superintendent of Schools 


The board of education of Hannibal, Mis- 
souri, had realized for a number of years that 
a new building should be provided to house the 
senior high school. Four proposals to procure 
a suitable site for a high-school building had 
been defeated, but this did not prevent the 
board of education from continuing its efforts 
to provide the school it was thoroughly con- 
vinced was needed. On May 17, 1932, a pro- 
posed bond issue to buy a site and erect a build- 
ing was submitted to the voters and passed by 
a majority vote of more than 4 to 1. 

As labor, building materials, and equipment 
were purchased at the lowest price levels, it was 
extremely fortunate for the people of Hannibai 
that its board of education had the determina- 
tion to undertake a building program at this 
time. Hannibal now has a high school that com- 
pletely fits the needs of the community, and her 
citizens are justly proud of it. 

The building is designed for one thousand 
pupils and is so arranged that additional class- 
rooms can be easily added. The plans were 
made by the architects after a definite educa- 
tional program had been set up by the board 
of education. This educational program speci- 
fically outlined the type of work that is to be 
carried on in the building and indicated the 
pupil capacity for each of the several depart- 
ments. The board of education studied the con- 
struction of several modern high schools and 
made many inspection trips before it finally 
decided on the type of building desired. 

The new school building is situated well out 
toward the edge of the city on a 23 acre tract 
of land. The site has a frontage of 600 ft. on 
U.S. Highway 61. It has a decided slope from 
east to west, and a moderate slope to the south- 
west. The tract is well adapted to the working 
out of playground and landscaping programs. 

The main-entrance facade of the building 
faces the highway and has been set back 275 
feet from the sidewalk. This arrangement allows 
for the best possible lighting of classrooms and 
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practically eliminates traffic noises. The longer 
axis of the building runs north and south, with 
the gymnasium wing on the north end and the 
auditorium wing on the south. The low eleva- 
tion of the site at the south end was utilized at 
a considerable saving by placing the cafeteria 
under the auditorium. The whole unit presents 
an interesting, attractive study from any angle. 


The design of the building is of the early 


Renaissance period. The exterior of the building 
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HIGH SCHOOL, 


is faced with brick in variegated shades of red 
and is trimmed in artificial stone. The building 
is of fireproof construction throughout. The in- 
terior construction is reinforced-concrete col- 
umns and beams with steel joists and concrete 
underftloors. 

The classroom units consist of the center sec- 
tion which is three stories in height and the 
two-story section back of the auditorium and 
gymnasium. This portion of the building houses 
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fourteen regular classrooms and the following 
special rooms — administrative offices, library, 
study hall, shop, mechanical drawing, music, 
dramatic arts, bookkeeping, typewriting, fine 


arts, domestic art, domestic science, biology, 
chemistry, physics, boys’ and girls’ club rooms, 
teachers’ rooms, toilets, storage rooms, and 
janitors’ rooms. 
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MAIN LOBBY 


The auditorium has a seating capacity of 
twelve hundred. The main-building corridor 
connects directly with the lobby of the audi- 
torium, making the auditorium convenient for 
both school and public service. The stage is 
provided with ample lighting facilities, and is 
well equipped with curtains and scenery for all 
school and amateur theatrical purposes. The 
lighting fixtures of the auditorium are of special 
design. The ceiling is acoustically treated. 

The gymnasium is provided with 600 per- 
manent seats, and 250 movable seats may easily 
be added when the occasion demands. The 
gymnasium is equipped with electrically oper- 
ated, soundproof folding doors which divide the 
room into two gymnasiums, each of ample size 
for all physical-education class use. The main 
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playing floor is 60 by 90 ft. The shower and 
locker rooms for boys and girls are located 
under the bleachers. They are provided with 
ample outside light and air and are also 
equipped with mechanical ventilation. 

The cafeteria is located under the auditorium 
where it is accessible for public service as well 
as daily school use. The maximum seating 
capacity is 450 at one sitting. The room is 
acoustically treated. The kitchen is of ample 
size and well equipped. A feature of the cafe- 
teria is an arrangement whereby the dining 
room can be cut off entirely from the kitchen 
and serving counter, allowing the use of the 
dining room for social gatherings. 

The heating medium is low-pressure steam 
generated by two stoker-fired steel boilers. A 
small auxiliary boiler is used to provide hot 
water when the main boilers are shut down. 
The auditorium and cafeteria are heated and 
ventilated by central fan systems. Classrooms 
are warmed and ventilated with unit ventilators, 
which are arranged to automatically circulate 
and recirculate warm air and to admit outside 
fresh air as needed. Dual automatic temperature 
control is provided. The heating system is di- 
vided into three parts, allowing the auditorium, 
classroom section, and gymnasium to be indi- 
vidually controlled. The boiler room is of ample 
size and conveniently arranged. Heat tunnels of 
generous size provide ready access to plumbing 
and heating lines. 

The plumbing fixtures were selected for their 
special fitness for school use. Drinking foun- 
tains are set in tile recesses in the corridor walls, 
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thus removing them from the line of travel. All 
plumbing is made readily accessible by means 
of utility closets. 

Complete electrical equipment for light and 
power has been installed. An electric clock sys- 
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tem is in use, and all necessary wiring for a 
radio system is in place. Some special rooms, 
such as the library, study hall, mechanical- 
drawing, and fine-arts rooms, are equipped 
with indirect lighting. Regular classrooms have 
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fixtures of the semi-indirect type. The outside 
lanterns and the auditorium and lobby fixtures 
are of special design 

The floors of the corridors, stairs, toilet 
rooms, shower and locker rooms, and the cafe- 
teria are of terrazzo. Classroom and gymna- 
sium floors are of maple. The office section, 
library, study hall, dramatic-arts room, and 
aisles of the auditorium are floored with asphalt 
tile. 


Corridor walls of the ground and first floors 


are faced to a height of 6 ft. with mottled 
cream face tile. The toilet rooms, shower and 
locker rooms, and gymnasium walls are faced 
with a light-tan glazed tile. Recessed corridor 
lockers are finished in a color to harmonize with 
the tile. The second-floor corridor has a vaulted 
ceiling and is especially designed for use as 
an art gallery. 

A feature of special interest is the variety and 
number of built-in cases especially designed for 
and installed in the special classrooms and lab- 
oratories, such as art, biology, chemistry, etc. 
In this school the problem of lost individual stu- 
dent keys has been solved by a “tote box” sys- 
tem. Student tables in the fine-arts, biology, 
bookkeeping, mechanical-drawing, physics, and 
domestic-arts rooms are provided with open- 
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ings in the rails for a standard-sized box or 
drawer. Individual student boxes for materials 
used in classwork are stored in built-in wall 
cases under control of the teacher. At the be- 
ginning of each class period, the students take 
their boxes from the wall case to the tables and 
insert them in the rail opening, and at the end 
of the period return them to the wall cases. By 
providing built-in combination locks for the 
student lockers, the individual-key problem has 
been entirely eliminated. 

The Hannibal Senior High School is the re- 
sult of excellent codperation on the part of the 
board of education, the architects, and all 
others concerned to accomplish in the most 
economical and practical manner the solution 
of a definite problem. Because of the harmony 
in its design, color scheme, and appointments, a 
building has been created that is pleasing in 
every detail. It provides an ideal place in which 
to carry out the modern ideas of education. 


Costs 
Gamera! COMBITUCHIOR, cc esc dic desc c eee $195,526 
Plumbing, heat’ng, and ventilating ........ 52,269 
Re Ea fis Oa a aged: ate ede ricd ao teet biata Nee 6 11,226 
STE a i oie fa digits he NewS I 27,973 
ME ONES 55. i side’ a aay nso LT SS 6,250 
TUMOURUMOOMG. <Gic665. Ko Nntiseas ae enostaas 5,730 


Cubical content 
Floor area 


1,688,300 cu. ft. 
86,000 sq. ft. 
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Techniques for Planning Small High-School Buildings 


W. K. Wilson, School Buildings and Grounds Division, New York State Department of Education 


PART I— DEVELOPMENT 


In New York State, all plans for the erection 
of new school buildings, and the addition to or 
remodeling of old buildings, in all school dis- 
tricts except cities of 50,000 population or 
more, must be approved by the commissioner 
of education. The immediate work of examin- 
ing and approving such plans is carried on by 
the School Buildings and Grounds Division of 
the State Education Department. When a board 
ot education wishes to initiate a school-build- 
ing program, it is necessary for the architect 
employed by the board to prepare a prelim- 
inary study of the project and submit it to the 
School Buildings and Grounds Division for 
examination and criticism, before he may 
proceed with the preparation of his finished 
plans and specifications. Any major changes 
required in the preliminary study necessitate 
a resubmission of such study, and this, in turn, 
often causes considerable delay and loss of 
valuable time. 


Preparation of Preliminary Studies 


In order, then, to facilitate the preparation 
of acceptable preliminary studies, the School 
Buildings and Grounds Division now furnishes 
to the board of education and its architect, 
through cooperative study with the educational 
head of the school district, a schedule, of 
recitational rooms and other administrative 
spaces necessary to house the enrollment and 
educational program for which the board 
desires to build. 

Due to a lack of scientific study in the 
planning of school buildings, and especially 
high-school buildings, most of the so-called 
educational planning of high-school buildings 
has been largely a matter of guesswork. The 
need for such a study was especially acute in 
New York State, where under normal economic 
conditions, the annual capital outlay for school 
buildings, in school districts of less than 50,- 
000 population, is approximately $15,000,000. 
The writer has recently completed such a study, 
called ‘‘Techniques for Setting Up a Schedule 
of Recitation Rooms for New York State High 
Schools of 400 Enrollment and Less.” These 
techniques are now being used by staff members 
of the School Buildings and Grounds Division, 
not only as guides for the planning of new 
buildings, but also as checks against the util- 
ization of existing buildings, where it has been 
proposed to extend such buildings to house an 
increased enrollment or an expanded educa- 
tional program. In many instances, it has been 
possible to demonstrate that such increases or 
expansions may be housed in the existing build- 
ing without further extension. 

This is the first of three articles that will 
explain (a) the development of the formulas 
and tables that are fundamental to these tech- 
niques, (0) the use of the techniques in plan- 
ning a new building, and (c) the use of the 
techniques in determining the maximum util- 
ization possibilities of an existing building. An 
attempt will be made to present the material in 
nontechnical language, avoiding insofar as 
possible statistical or technical descriptions of 
research techniques used. 

The fundamental assumption underlying 
this study is stated as follows: For a high 
school of given enrollment offering a given 
educational program, there is a minimum num- 
ber of teacher stations of optimum but varying 
pupil capacities which, properly designed and 
equipped, will house such school with economy 
of space while permitting reasonable efficiency 
of operation. 


In order to set up a schedule of recitation 
rooms for a high school of given enrollment 
and educational program, that will house the 
school in accordance with this assumption, it 
is necessary to answer the following questions: 

1. How many teacher stations (recitation or 
study rooms) will be needed? 

2. What will be the optimum pupil capac- 
ities of these rooms? 

3. What will be the nature of the design and 
equipment of these rooms? 

It is a comparatively simple matter to an- 
swer these questions for a single school of fixed 
enrollment and an educational program and 
daily recitation schedule already in operation. 
But in order to be able to say, with a reason- 
able degree of accuracy, that for a predicted 
enrollment and desired program, the number, 
type, and capacity of recitation rooms will be 
thus and so, it must be shown that there are 
certain definite relationships between the en- 
rollment of a high school and its educational 
program on the one hand, and the number and 
size of its daily recitation groups on the other 
hand. 

Through the statistical analysis of the daily 
and weekly programs of 435 New York State 
high schools of from 50 to 400 enrollment, it 
was discovered that in New York State there 
is a very high degree of relationship between 
the factors mentioned in the preceding par- 
agraph. The high schools studied are six-year, 
five-year, and four-year schools located in the 
rural and village areas of all sections of the 
state. Each type of relationship that plays an 
important part in the setting up of a schedule 
of recitation rooms is set forth separately and 
in order of development in the original study. 

1. The relation of enrollment to the num- 

ber of classes reciting daily, as it affects 
the number of teacher stations required. 

In this study, all classes or recitation groups 
were divided into two kinds; viz., special, and 
nonspecial or interchangeable. The special 
classes are those requiring rooms of special 
design or equipment, and are listed as home- 
making, shop, agriculture, typing, science, art 
and drawing, group music, and physical educa- 
tion. The interchangeable classes are all others 
not listed, and are so named because it is 
assumed that with reasonable duplication of 
teaching equipment, such as maps, charts, 
books, etc., these classes may be taught inter- 
changeably and with efficiency in rooms best 
fitted to the enrollment of the classes. 

The relation of total special classes to enroll- 
ment is not important, in that it is not the 
primary factor in determining the number of 
special teacher stations needed. There must be 
at least one special teacher station for each 
type of special subject taught. If the number 
of special classes in any one subject exceeds 
the number of periods in the school day, then 
more than one teacher station must be provided 
for those classes. Analysis of the special classes 
of the 435 schools indicated that science is 
the only special subject having sufficient daily 
classes to warrant two teacher stations, and 
that this requirement occurs only in schools 
of 200 enrollment and over. A very few schools 
of approximately 400 enrollment may require 
two stations for homemaking and shop, depend- 
ing upon the range of work in these subjects. 

The number of interchangeable classes in 
relation to enrollment is of prime importance 
in setting up a schedule of recitation rooms. 
Theoretically, the number of teacher stations 
needed to house the daily interchangeable 
classes equals the number of interchangeable 
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classes divided by the number of recitation 
periods in the school day. By correlating the 
number of interchangeable classes with enroll- 
ment in 435 high schools or from 50 to 400 
enrollment, a remarkably high degree of rela- 
tionship was found. Statistically this relation- 
ship may be stated as a positive correlation 
of .91. With such a high correlation in such a 
relatively large number of cases, it was possible 
to develop a formula for predicting with great 
accuracy the number of daily interchangeable 
recitations a high school of given enrollment 
will have. This formula is, 
Enroll. 





+ 12 = Daily Interchg. Classes 


Statistically, this formula should be correct to 
within three classes in 50 per cent of the cases 
measured. With this formula it is possible to 
determine rather accurately the number of 
interchangeable teacher stations needed for a 
predicted or determined enrollment and a school 
day of a definite number of recitation periods 
expressed as P. 
Enroll. 





+ 12 
—_—___———— = Interchg. Teacher Stations 


The formula is expressed, when fractional, as 
the next higher integer. The total number of 
recitation rooms needed then will be the num- 
ber of special rooms as determined by the edu- 
cational program, plus the number of inter- 
changeable stations as determined by the en- 
rollment and number of daily recitation periods. 

2. The relation of enrollment to class sizes, 

as it affects the pupil capacity of 
teacher stations required. 

The recommended pupil capacities of the 
special rooms as set up in this study are the 
outcome of a detailed analysis of class sizes in 
relation to enrollment, plus recommendations 
as to optimum class sizes made by the super- 
visors of special subjects in the State Education 
Department. From a combination of data and 
judgments the following table of recommended 
special room capacities' as related to enroll- 
ment was developed: 


Pupil Capacities of 
Teacher Stations 


Enrollment 
to 12 


Subject 


Yoo 
50to 88 


— —Teacher Stations 


Comb. Room 30 
Science 89 to 200 Comb. Room 35 to 40 
? lg | ? z 
2 « Elem. Sci. 24 to 30 
? 
201 to 400 2 i Adv. Sci. 35 to 40 
Homemaking 50 to 145 1 16 
146 to 400 1 24 
Vocational 50 to 145 1 16 
Shop 146 to 400 1 24 
s . ‘ a «Shop Kec. 20 
- « ? 
Vocational 50 to 145 2 1 Shop 16 
> 24 
Agriculture 146 to 400 f Shop = 
> : : 'Shop Rec. 24 
50 to 128 1 15 
Typing 129 to 184 1 20 
185 to 296 1 24 
297 to 400 1 28 
Drawing 50 to 200 None 
or Art 201 to 400 1 28 
Music Combination with 
Dramatics 50 to 400 Auditorium or Cafeteria 


In the study of the relation of enrollment to 
interchangeable class sizes, all such classes were 


'Throughout this article no reference is made to a method 
or standard for determining the floor areas of teacher stations. 
All recommendations are made on the basis of pupil stations. In 
the following article dealing with the application of these tech- 
niques, the standards of floor space per pupil station as used by 
the School Buildings and Grounds Division will be presented. 
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divided into three groups having enrollments of 
1 to 20, 21 ta 30, and 31 to 40. The few classes 
above 40 were put in the large group. All classes 
are designated throughout the study as small, 
medium, or large, according to the group into 
which they fall. Interchangeable teacher sta- 
tions of 20-pupil, 30-pupil, and 40-pupil capac- 
ities, and designated as small, medium, and 
large interchangeable stations, are recom- 
mended to house all interchangeable classes. 
The 20-pupil room was taken as a minimum 
because it was considered structurally imprac- 
ticable to build rooms smaller than this. The 
40-pupil maximum was set up to meet the gen- 
erally accepted standard of 40 pupils as the 
upper limit of enrollment for “academic” 
classes. 

Following the assumption that economy of 
space may be attained, without interfering with 
efficiency in teaching, by setting up the total 
number of interchangeable teacher stations in 
a high school as a proportionate number of 
small, medium, and large recitation rooms, it 
remained to be discovered whether there was 
any relation between the enrollment of the 
school and the proper distribution of these 
rooms. 

In order to solve this problem, the daily 
recitation schedules of 345 of the schools? in- 
cluded in the study were analyzed for the 
distribution by periods of small, medium, and 
large interchangeable classes reciting simulta- 
neously. The schools were grouped into seven 
enrollment groups requiring, according to 
formula and on the basis of a seven-period day, 
three to nine interchangeable stations, respec- 
tively. Then for each enrollment group the 
maximum number of large classes reciting 
simultaneously each period, and next the maxi- 
mum number of large plus medium classes 
reciting simultaneously each period, was tab- 
ulated. An analysis of these tabulations dis- 
closed a remarkably uniform relation between 
the distribution of classes within the daily 


schedule, and the enrollment of the school. 


From these tabulations it was possible to set 
up the following table showing the proper dis- 
tribution of interchangeable teacher stations 
into small, medium, and large stations: 


Small Medium Large 
Stations 20-pupil 30-pupil 40-pupil 
3 1 1 1 
4 2 1 1 
5 2 2 1 
6 2 2 2 
7 3 Z 2 
S 3 3 2 
9 3 3 a 


3. The relation of enrollment to the total 
number of pupils reciting each period, 
as it affects study-hall requirements. 

It was assumed throughout this study that 
for every period of the day a study station in 
a room not housing a recitation group should 
be provided for each pupil not reciting. It was 
assumed also that pupil stations in recitation 
rooms not in use during any period, but ac- 
ceptable for study, should be considered a part 
of the total number of required study stations. 
This arrangement necessitates a semihomeroom 
study-hall organization, and reduces propor- 
tionately the required number of permanent 
study stations as provided in study halls or 
libraries. 

In order to ascertain whether the study 
station needs of a high school could be deter- 
mined from its enrollment, data from the 345 
selected schools were tabulated, showing for 
each school the total number of pupils reciting, 
the total number not reciting, and the concur- 
rent number of interchangeable recitations for 


2These schoo!s were selected by taking from the group studied 
a!l schools having interchangeable classes within the range of 
E 


- + 12 + 5, the statistical range encompassing two thirds 
8 


of the total, plus a small number of other schools just beyond 
this range. 
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each period of the day and each day of the 
week. From these tabulations the maximum 
study load for any period during the week, and 
its concurrent number of interchangeable sta- 
tions, free for study assignment for the entire 
group of schools were treated statistically, and 
yielded a table which expresses the permanent 
study-station requirements of a high school as 
a definite per cent of its enrollment. These per 
cents and enrollment ranges are as follows: 


Enrollment Study Stations 
89 to 145 1/5 of enroll. 
146 to 200 1/4 of enroll. 
201 to 400 1/3 of enroll. 


This article has presented formulas and 
tables showing how the number and _ pupil 
capacity of teacher stations, and the number 
of permanent study stations, may be deter- 
mined from the enrollment, in New York State 
high schools of from 50 to 400 enrollment. A 
succeeding article will show the techniques used 
in the School Buildings and Grounds Division 
of the New York State Education Department 
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in applying these measures to an actual situ- 
ation. In this succeeding article possible excep- 
tions to the measures, as well as questions of 
equipment in special rooms, and conflicts of 
scheduling as they affect the number of inter- 
changeable stations required will be treated. 


Conduct Pre-School Health Campaign 


The local parent-teacher council of Sioux City, Iowa, 
is coéperating with the Woodbury County Medical 
Association, the Sioux City Dental Society, and the 
school authorities in promoting a summer round-up of 
preschool children. The parent-teacher association is 
taking steps to insure that in September, 1934, each 
kindergarten entrant shall be in the best possible 
physical and mental condition. 

A practical method of procedure has been adopted 
for use by the principals of all the elementary schools. 
This ‘includes (1) the securing of the names of all 
children who will enter the schools next fall, (2) the 
examination of all preschool children by the nurse for 
vision, (3) the examination of children by the physi- 
cian and dentist, (4) the examination of children in 
the free clinic for correction of defects when such 
work becomes necessary, (5) codperation of the par- 
ent-teacher group with the committee in the follow-up 
of children, (6) the holding of meetings for reports. 


MUSIC ROOM, HANNIBAL HIGH SCHOOL, HANNIBAL, MISSOURI 
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SEWING ROOM, HANNIBAL HIGH SCHOOL, HANNIBAL, MISSOURI 
Felt, Dunham and Kriehn, Architects, Kansas City, Missouri. 
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A COMPLETE GRADE-SCHOOL 
BUILDING 
The Sherman School, Watertown, 
New York 
The Sherman School at Watertown, New 
York, has been planned for use both as a com- 
munity center and as an elementary school in 
which a rather complete program of education 


SECOND fLOOR PLAN 
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SHERMAN SCHOOL, WATERTOWN, NEW YORK 
Lansing and Green, Architects, Watertown, New York. 

is in effect. The building houses a kindergarten 

and grades one to six. 

There is no basement and only a small por- 
tion of the area under the auditorium is used 
for housing the heating and ventilating appa- 
ratus. The building includes fourteen class- 
rooms, a kindergarten, offices for the principal, 
a clinic, a library reading room, a teachers’ 


room, and a restroom for girls. The largest 
room in the building is an auditorium-gymna- 
sium which measures 45 by 56 feet. 

The exterior of the building is designed in a 
simplified Gothic style, using tapestry brick and 
cut-stone trim. The inner walls are hollow tile 
and gypsum block, and the floor and ceiling 


(Concluded on Page 65) 
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Sherman School, Watertown, New York 








School Property Appraisals for Insurance Purposes 


John C. West, University of North Dakota 


There is an old saying that nothing is sure 
except death and taxes. Fire-insurance pre- 
miums on public buildings completes the trin- 
ity, since the past few years have found public 
buildings insured in some way or another to the 
extent that the practice is, in effect, universal. 
During the gala decade ending along about 
1929, the amount of insurance on a_ public 
building was generally determined by guess 
and oftentimes was based on the needs of the 
insurance agent rather than those of the com- 
munity. Five years later, we find economic 
conditions entirely changed, but little change in 
the insurance procedure is noticeable. There is 
abundant evidence showing that a carefully 
planned fire-insurance program even now is 
the exception rather than the rule. The figures 
used in 1929 are still in general use, although 
replacement cost figures have been greatly 
reduced. There was always plenty of urging to 
increase the insurance load as values increased 
but few insurance men or schoolmen have 
taken notice of the fact that overinsurance is 
now observable. 

Sound business practice demands that every 
possible economy in school administration 
should be sought out and studied, and the 
insurance program presents one neglected field 
fer investigation and revision. Very few school 
districts are financially able to pay premiums 
beyond those determined by the needs of the 
district, and even more are they unable to ab- 
serb a fire loss without jeopardizing the school 
treasury and the credit of the district. The need 
for an insurance program adequately covering 
property at a minimum cost to the district is 
clearly obvious. Such a plan requires an agree- 


ment on the percentage of coverage based on ~ 


a definite knowledge of the value of the prop- 
erty, the fire risk, the probable percentage of 
loss in case of fire, and the items entering into 
the making of rates. Methods of adjustment 
and correct procedure following a fire should 
also be incorporated into this plan. Three of 
these items are here discussed. 


Determination of Percentage of 
Coverage 


One of the first considerations is that of the 
determination of the percentage of coverage on 
given pieces of property. A frame building with 
a shingle roof in a locality not provided with 
an adequate fire department should be fully 
covered. A fireproof or fire-resisting building 
in a city maintaining a first-class fire depart- 
ment is not likely to suffer a total loss; conse- 
quently many authorities advocate a plan 
providing for partial insurance and _ justify 
themselves by the assurance that a total loss 
would indeed be a rare occurrence. In other 
words, the fire hazard enters into the deter- 
mination of the amount of coverage. A division 
of the National Underwriters Association esti- 
mates that among 50,000 buildings a thousand 
fires will occur in the course of a year, the per- 
centage of the loss of which will be distributed 
as follows: 


Number 
Retween O and 10 per cent............... 751 
Between 10 SNG 20 Der CONE... 0.6. cee ees 107 
Between 20 aid FO Pe CONE... ceeaes. 47 
Between 30 and 40 per cent.......... aes 30 
Between 40 and 50 per cent............... 20 
netween 50 and G0 per Clfit.........50.00. 16 
Between 60 and 70 per cent............... 12 
Between 70 and 80 per.cent............... 9 
Between 80 and 90 per cent............... 5 
Between 90 and 100 per cent............... 3 

1,000 


This table indicates that the probability of 
a total loss is extremely slight, and it may be 
inferred that as a general rule a school district 
will be comparatively well protected if it adopts 
as the basis of insurance coverage a figure 
representing 80 per cent of the value of the 
property, since, according to this table, there 
are only eight chances out of 1,000 of a loss 
greater than 80 per cent. Insurance companies 
and some state laws recognize this fact in 
providing a very low cost of insurance on prop- 
erties which are insured at 80 per cent of the 
value. This type of insurance is commonly 
known as coinsurance. Some companies allow 
a 90 per cent coinsurance clause, as well as an 
50 per cent clause. In order to take advantage 
of this very cheap rate, policies usually carry 
a rider somewhat as follows: 

Th’s company shall not be liable for a greater 
proportion of any loss or damage to the property 
descr.bed herein than the sum hereby insured bears 
to (usually 80) percentum of the actual cash value 
of said property at the time such loss shall happen. 

This means that if the insurance carried 
equals 80 or 90 per cent, as the case may be, 
of the value of the property at the time of the 


loss, the school district will receive full value © 


for any loss up to the amount of the insurance 
carried. (It is possible also to carry 100 per 
cent coverage, in which case the insurance 
company will pay the full value if the entire 
property is destroyed.) If, however, the in- 
surance carried does not equal the coinsurance 
percentage, the owner may recover only that 
proportion of the loss which the insurance 
carried bears to the amount of the coinsurance 
requirements. The importance, therefore, of 
carrying insurance up to the required amounts 
of 80 or 90 or 100 per cent of the value, as 
the case may be, is evident. 


Property Values 


It clearly follows that if full advantage is 
taken of this plan, the value of the property 
must be known; otherwise, in case of a loss 
the difficulty of establishing a value after the 
property has been destroyed becomes a grievous 
problem. A plan which includes an agreement 
as to the value of the property at the time of 
the loss on the part of the owner and the in- 
surance company would be ideal but, unfortu- 
nately, values change with the costs of labor, 
materials, and depreciation, so such an agree- 
ment cannot be entered into. The next best 
safeguard is that of a periodical appraisal or 
a quantity survey. 

The basis for this statement arises from the 
fact that an insurance company is responsible 
under the coinsurance clause only for the 
insured percentage of the value of the property 


at the time that it is destroyed. In only a few 
states are there exceptions to this rule, and 
these are not clear-cut. Contrary to the belief 
of some school boards, the adjustment of a loss 
is more complicated than that of authorizing 
the payment of the sum mentioned in the 
policy. A property may cost $100,000 and may 
be insured for that sum, but in case of a fire 
loss, the insurance company is bound to pay 
only the present value of the property 
destroyed. If the property is several years old. 
a certain amount of depreciation has taken 
place and perhaps the cost of labor and 
material has dropped so that the actual value 
of the property at the time of its total destruc- 
tion may be only $80,000. That being the case, 
the insurance company is bound to pay only 
$50,000, regardless of the fact that the prop- 
erty is insured for $100,000. An appraisal is 
therefore necessary not only to determine the 
amount of insurance to be written but to estab- 
lish the value of the property at the time of 
the fire. 

Since a knowledge of the value of a property 
is of prime importance at the time an insur- 
ance program is drawn up or revised and is of 
equal or greater importance after a loss has 
been sustained, it follows that the figure repre- 
senting such values should be based on a proce- 
dure sanctioned by the owner, the insurance 
company, and the adjuster of the loss. Too 
often such a lack of agreement is expensive. 
There may be confusion in the definition of 
terms since conceptions of values differ. There 
are such terms as net worth, present worth, 
sound value, cost, appraised value, present 
value, and replacement value or cost. For pur- 
poses of insurance, the term ‘“‘value”’ is based 
on cost of replacement less depreciation or 
obsolescence, with original cost playing little 
part in the scheme. To illustrate this principle, 
suppose a schoolhouse was built in 1930 at a 
cost of $100,000. It is immediately insured for 
$80,000 or 80 per cent of its cost, assuming 
that the cost represents the insurable value at 
the moment the building is completed. Four 
years later it is to be reinsured. The new value 
will be based on the cost of replacement less 
depreciation. Such a building can now be 
erected for perhaps $75,000, because reduced 
labor and material costs have brought about a 
much reduced replacement cost. But the build- 
ing has been used for four years, and the owner 
has enjoyed the advantages of its use. Then, 
also, such use has depreciated the original 
value. The paint, the floors, the roof, and many 
other parts of the building have deteriorated 
or have become partially worn out. Hence, the 
new insurance policy is written for perhaps 
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$75,000 or the present replacement cost, less 
4 per cent depreciation, or $72,000, less 20 per 
cent for coinsurance, making the final figure 
some $57,600. A survey of some thirty build- 
ings in a north-central state disclosed the fact 
that 90 per cent of them were insured for more 
than the present value, due to the fact that 
their insurance program did not take into 
account replacement costs less depreciation. 


Little attention is given to this error until © 


after a loss is suffered; and then, too often, a 
board discovers that it has been paying excess 
premiums on insurance that cannot be collected 
because the value stated in the policy is in 
excess of the value at the time of the loss. The 
insurance company with a very few exceptions 
accepts no responsibility for this error, since 
most companies write the amount of insurance 
requested by the owner and do not question 
values until after a loss. A glance at the follow- 
ing table supplied by a large appraisal firm 
discloses the need of revising replacement 
values at frequent intervals. 

Obsolescence is another factor entering into 
the determination of values. It is of no great 
consequence in the matter of buildings, but 
may be of some importance when equipment is 
considered. A map of Europe regardless of its 
physical condition is obsolete if dated prior to 
1918. In a like manner, a steam engine used 
to drive ventilating fans may have a replace- 
ment value which is high and a low deteriora- 
tion rate, yet such machines are obsolete and 
should be so considered in figuring insurance. 

In the cases here set forth, the determination 
of value seems simple, but in actual practice 
such is not the case. The high bid on a new 
building may be 20 per cent higher than the 
low bid, and the successful bidder may have 
stood a loss, so that the cost may actually be 
much less than the value. Again, the rate of 
depreciation may be difficult to determine. In 
the case of older buildings, with additions or 
extensive repairs, the determination of the 
insurable value enters the field of the trained 
appraiser. It may be stated with confidence 
that school property should be covered to the 
extent of at least 80 per cent of its value and 
that coinsurance offers the most economic 
plan when the coverage equals or exceeds this 
percentage. In order to use the coinsurance 
plan, nearly exact values are needed as a safe- 
guard, and such an exact knowledge is also 
necessary to establish the extent of a fire loss. 
It is extremely difficult to set up a loss figure 
after the evidence has been destroyed, and 
losses are in most states paid on the basis of 
the value at the time of the fire, and not on 
the basis of the figure mentioned in the policy, 
especially: if the generally used coinsurance 
clause is used. 


Property Appraisal 


The real problem then becomes that of 
adopting a plan which will make it possible 
to determine the value of the building at the 
time of the loss as well as at the time the 
policy is written. The basis of such a plan is an 
appraisal of some kind. There is a general 
looseness of ideas regarding such appraisals 
and a common feeling that the program is 
complete when the appraisal is once made. An 
appraisal, using the common meaning of the 
word, may cover anything from a rough 
estimate of the value of property by a school- 
board member to a carefully prepared quantity 
survey painstakingly describing every cubic 
foot of masonry and every shingle on the roof. 
A rough estimate by a member of the school 
board based on the cost of the building or upon 
general opinion is entirely worthless and serves 
little purpose in establishing the value of the 
property or the extent of the loss. It is bound 
to be misleading if used as the basis of the 
amount of insurance to be carried. Somewhat 
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more usable are the figures of a contractor 
based on the plans and specifications of the 
building, if they are in existence, together with 
his opinion of depreciation or appreciation, as 
the case may be. While such a figure will be 
held by adjusters as being more accurate than 
a rough estimate, it still leaves much to be 
desired. 

A system known as the cube method of 
appraisal consists of dividing buildings into 
types or accepting building classifications as 
grouped by the American Institute of Archi- 
tects. Five general types are commonly rec- 
ognized, although in many instances the dif- 
ferent types shade into each other, thus mak- 
ing it impossible to include all types of build- 
ings in so few classifications. Roughly, these 
classifications are: 


1. Entirely fire resisting. 


2. Fire resisting with the exception of finished 
floors, etc. 


3. Fire resisting as to walls, corridors, and stairways, 
but otherwise combustible. 


4. Fire-resisting walls but otherwise combustible. 
5. Frame buildings. 


These types are divided and subdivided to 
some extent. For instance, Type 5 may be fin- 
ished with a fire-resisting roof, which may in- 
crease the value of the building. The cubic 
contents of a building is calculated and the 
replacement value is then discovered by multi- 
plying the cubic contents by the cost per cubic 
foot of similar buildings of that classification. 
This figure is then reduced to cover deprecia- 
tion between the time the building was erected 
and the time of the appraisal. While such an 
appraisal when incorporated into a_ record 
furnishes a certain amount of evidence, the 
variation is bound to be too great to allow the 
coinsurance clause to be safely used unless 
the value shown by the appraisal is stepped up 
to a figure giving a great leeway, thus increas- 
ing the size of the premium. This scheme of 
appraisal is imperfect and can be recommended 
only when local circumstances prevent a more 
sound practice. The figure discovered by the 
cube method of appraising should in every case 
be supported by a copy of plans and specifica- 
tions of the building, photographs of the build- 
ing, lists of compensating repairs, and as many 
other facts as are available. 

The most satisfactory type of appraisal and 
that which is generally recognized by insurance 
companies, as well as adjusters, is based on 
what is known as the quantity survey. This in- 
cludes such items as the number of cubic feet 
and type of masonry; the number, description, 
and size of joists; the composition of the roof, 
and the square feet therein; in fact, every item 
entering into the construction of the building. 
Such a survey also includes the general basis 
of construction which may enter into the re- 
placement cost, such as the number of stories 
in the building and the quality of the soil which 
may enter into the cost of foundations. When 
this survey is made and written up it becomes 
final evidence in computing replacement costs. 
The description of a steel girder or a joist or 
the number and description of doors is final, 
since the quantity and type do not change from 
year to year. With such a quantity survey, to- 
gether with price lists and a schedule of labor 
costs, the replacement value may be figured as 
of any date. A building might be erected at 
a cost of $100,000 in 1914, but it might be 
replaced at a cost of $180,000 in 1928, or 
$140,000 in 1932. These figures are cited for 
purposes of illustration and do not necessarily 
represent actual situations. Any appraisal not 
supported by a quantity survey, at best, can 
supply only partial evidence of the value at the 
time of a loss and would be extremely un- 
reliable in computing insurable values on a co- 
insurance plan. 
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Present Values 


Assuming that the quantity survey has been 
made and that the calculation of the replace- 
ment cost based thereon has been computed, 
the value of the building on the date that the 
insurance is written must then be determined. 
Entering into this second calculation are many 
items, chief among which may be noted: 

1. General depreciation. 

2. Obsolescence. 

3. General appreciation. 

4. Wear and tear. 

5. Repair and replacement. 


General depreciation is considered to be the 
result of age or physical deterioration, due to 
length of service. The roof of a building or any 
material part may illustrate such a deprecia- 
tion. To cite a familiar case, kalsomine on 
plastered walls suffers a general depreciation. 
The ordinary life of a piece kalsomined may 
be five years, but at the time insurance is 
written the kalsomine may have been on the 
wall for three years. Its value at that time is 
two fifths of the replacement cost. If the build- 
ing burns a year later, a claim for one fifth of 
the cost of rekalsomining will be allowed. It 
should be kept in mind that the original cost of 


‘such a roof or such kalsomine is ignored, and 


the figure used is that of the cost of rekalso- 
mining at the date of the loss less the general 
depreciation. 

Obsolescence is an item which must also be 
subtracted from replacement cost. Steam pumps 
are not generally installed in school buildings 
at the present time and, due to the fact that 
they are not generally manufactured, replace- 
ment costs may be extraordinarily high. Never- 
theless, such pumps, regardless of their condi- 
tion, are considered obsolete and a deduction 
should be made from the replacement cost, 
since on replacement such pumps would be 
discarded in favor of less costly electric pumps. 

Wear and tear must be considered in cases 
where it seems to be separate from age deteri- 
oration. Maple floors in a corridor are used up 
more quickly than the same floors in a class- 
room. Although the replacement cost may be 
the same per thousand square feet, and 
although the age of the floors is the same, 
nevertheless, separate figures for deterioration 
should be set up. 

Repair and replacement will enter into insur- 
able values. Oftentimes these items may offset 
general depreciation. A new roof on an old 
building may not disturb the replacement cost 
but must enter into figures representing gen- 
eral depreciation and wear and tear. 

These items are mentioned to show that the 
matter of the appraisal of property is somewhat 
complicated and to explain in part what seems 
to many school boards to be an excessive cost 
of an appraisal. A complete appraisal, however, 
when once made can be kept up-to-date at very 
little cost. The original cost may be from three 
eighths to one half per cent of the appraised 
value, but to arrive at an appraised value of the 
same property a year or twenty years later 
carries only a nominal charge. Possibly twenty 
dollars may bring down to date an appraisal 
figure based on a quantity survey of a build- 
ing the value of which may be one or two hun- 
dred thousand dollars. This, of course, depends 
on the amount of repairs made in the meantime 
and other factors due to local conditions. 


The Selection of an Appraiser 


In order to determine the amount of insur- 
ance to be carried and to protect the owner in 
case of loss, it seems to be evident that a com- 
plete appraisal based on a quantity survey is of 
the greatest importance. Appraisers are profes- 
sional men who do little advertising and the 
question as to the selection of a firm of 
appraisers is sometimes troublesome. Any edu- 

(Continued on Page 65) 








Administrative Relationships én City School Organization 


Harold R. Maurer, Superintendent of Schools, Garfield Heights, Ohio 


Studies of administrative relationships in 
cities of the United States having less than 25,- 
000 population, reveal the fact that compara- 
tively few boards of education have definitely 
agreed upon a type of administrative organiza- 
tion. These findings, however, in no way con- 
stitute an argument for not having a definite 
agreement and understanding on this matter. 
We believe that certain advantages are inherent 
in a recognized scheme of administrative organ- 
ization. 

There are, in the main, two recognized types 
of administrative organization; namely, the 
unit and multiple. In the unit type of school 
organization, one individual, the superintendent 
of schools, administers in person or directs the 
administration of the entire organization. All 
school employees, business and educational, are 
subordinate to the superintendent of schools, 
who in turn is responsible to the board of edu- 
cation which represents the public in all school 
matters. In the multiple type of organization 
the business matters are administered in person 
or are directed by one or more persons who are 
coérdinate to the superintendent of schools. In 
this type of administrative organization the 
business executive or executives are directly re- 
sponsible to the board of education. It is clear 
from this that in the unit type of organization 
the business executive or executives are subordi- 
nate to the superintendent, whereas in the mul- 
tiple type such executive or executives are co- 
ordinate to the superintendent. 

In industrial management, examples of di- 
vided control are infrequently found. Dual re- 
sponsibility is the exception rather than the 
case. We feel, therefore, that the board of edu- 
cation in approving a type of administrative 
organization should sanction the unit type, dia- 
gramatically sketched on the chart accompany- 
ing this report. The trend in organizing and re- 
organizing city school systems is decidedly to- 
ward the adoption of the unit of organization. 
The tendency is to make the superintendent of 
schools the chief executive officer of the board 
of education with all departments of school ad- 
ministration ultimately responsible to him. 
Reeder’ in his book The Business Administra- 
tion of a School System cites the following ad- 
vantages of the unit type of organization: 


Reeder, Ward G., The Business Administration of a School 
System, pp. 17-18. Ginn (1929). 








The accompanying valuable paper is a 
reprint of a report made by the superinten- 
dent of schools in a city of 17,000, with a 
school enrollment of 2,600, and was prepared 
in response to a request by a member of the 
board of education. It is so suggestive and so 
helpful that it is worthy of serious study by 
all school-board members who are readers 
of the JOURNAL. — Editor. 
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1. It provides for centralized control, and cen- 
tralized control is considered to be, at least in all 
other fields of endeavor, a first principle of efficient 
management. Try to imagine a company of soldiers 
having more than one captain! 

2. It tends to prevent the development of fric- 
tion which frequently occurs in multiple-headed or- 
ganizations. It secures codrdinated effort. 

3. It effectively guards against the waste due to 
duplication of effort which frequently occurs in the 
multiple type of organization. 

While the multiple type of organization still 
prevails in some of our larger cities (notably 
Harrisburg, Pa., and Indianapolis, Ind.) the 
current trend is decidedly in favor of the unit 
type. The inherent defects and weaknesses of 
the multiple type of organization are ably sum- 
marized by H. P. Smith? and stated as follows: 

1. The administrative organization of a multiple- 
type city may include one or more executive officer 
whose point of view may be other than educational, 
a situation which may profoundly affect educa- 
tional practice. 

2. The lack of an educational point of view may 
result in the -improper planning or equipping of 
school buildings where the business executive is re- 


‘sponsible for this phase of the work of a school 


system. 

3. The proper maintenance of the school plant 
may be seriously handicapped for educational ac- 
tivities due to the lack of an educational point of 
view. 

4. The lack of an educational point of view in 
the business executive’s office often results in the 
purchase of cheap and improper supplies for edu- 
cational purposes. 

5. The division of administrative authority and 
responsibility characteristic of the multiple-type or- 
ganization fails frequently to center responsibility 
definitely on one individual and permits a shifting 


*Smith, H. P., The Business Administration of a City School 
System, pp. 58-82. Teachers College, Columbia University 
(1926). 
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of responsibility on the part of one executive to 
another. 


6. The administrative organization characteristic 
of multiple-type cities may result in such an atti- 
tude on the part of one executive toward another 
that affairs are conducted on a purely personal 
basis. 

7. The administrative organization of a multiple- 
type system may result in a lack of adequate plan- 
ning and reporting. 

8. The administrative organization characteristic 
of multiple-type systems may result in hampering 
the execution of policies of the educational depart- 
ment or even actually determining them. 

In addition to the weaknesses cited, the mul- 
tiple type of organization has another serious 
weakness that is pointed out by Reeder; 
namely, that it frequently plunges the school 
system into “politics,” a situation in which the 
victor often demands the spoils. It is unneces- 
sary to point out that the indiscriminate ap- 
pointment of school officials and employees 
without due consideration of their personal and 
professional fitness and without regard for 
training, experience, and competency is inim- 
ical to the best interests of the boys and girls 
in any community. 

Thus far no specific action has been taken 
by any previous board of education with respect 
to a definite type of administrative organiza- 
tion. However, it might be pointed out that the 
Garfield Heights schools have been operating 
under what is essentially the unit-chief-execu- 
tive plan. By this we mean to imply that ad- 
ministrative functions, such as the employment 
and dismissal of teachers has been left to the 
discretion of the superintendent (subject, of 
course, to the approval and confirmation of the 
board) and that the business office and main- 
tenance division have been subordinate to the 
office of the superintendent. The administrative 
relationships between the various departments 
of this school system have been harmonious, 
and we feel merit continuance. 


Fundamental Principles of Admin- 
istrative Practice 


It is highly important that each teacher in a 
school system have a definite working philos- 
cphy of education and that the philosophy 
be his or her own. The administration of 
any school system has a definite responsibility 
in helping teachers to formulate and modify 
their philosophies of education in the light of 
modern educational techniques and procedures. 
This is important for the reason that the edu- 
cational philosophy and thinking of the teacher 
will largely determine procedure in the class- 
room. We, therefore, accept the thesis that ad- 
ministrative practice is inextricably associated 
with teaching practice, and we believe that the 
administration practices should be guided by 
certain definite stated principles. Diversity of 
administrative practice can be attributed to any 
of three causes: (1) belief in different adminis- 
trative principles; (2) differences in the appli- 
cation of accepted principles; (3) ignorance of 
all principles. Diversity due to ignorance is ab- 
solutely inexcusable but certainly very common. 
Not a few schools are administered by the 
“dead hand” of the past, and occasionally ad- 
ministrators are found who are totally unaware 
that such a thing as a philosophy of adminis- 
tration exists. Such schools invariably reveal 
chaotic conditions with conflicting and fluctuat- 
ing policies — schools in which each problem is 
solved according to some temporary expedient. 
Eventually, in a situation of this kind, the 
school board and the public come to feel that 
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lasting policies in a school system are unnec- 
essary and changes in personnel become fre- 
quent. In this way the weaknesses of faulty ad- 
ministration are made to multiply. 

Apparently there must be a sound basis for 
any set of administrative principles. The basis 
must necessarily be found in a clear statement 
of an acceptable philosophy of education. We 
have in mind a philosophy which contemplates 
the socialization of the individual student 
through self-controlled participation in the dem- 
ocratic society of the school. The central 
thought of this is simply socialization through 
democratic participation. It is my belief that 
administration will be sound just insofar as it 
serves and contributes to that end. 

The implications of this philosophy are ob- 
vious and will doubtless elicit no protest. In 
practice it means that every administrative 
principle, as stated in the list which follows, 
must be applicable alike to every member of the 
school, whether he be principal, supervisor, de- 
partment head, teacher, or pupil. Specific ap- 
plications merely represent the meaning of the 
principle in terms of the respective or particular 
function involved. The following ten principles 
summarize the implications of this stated phi- 
losophy insofar as the administrative practices 
of this school system are concerned:* 

1. Principles of Training Shall Determine 
Principles of Procedure. This means that the 
child is always considered greater than the in- 
stitution. Stated otherwise: We propose to have 
teachers teach John and Mary by means of 
arithmetic rather than teach arithmetic to John 
and Mary. There is, very obviously, a differ- 
ence. Dishonesty, for example, should be treated 
primarily as an act wrong in itself and second- 
arily as a violation of a school regulation. 

2. Responsibility and Control Run Parallel 
Throughout the System. In the allocation of 
duties, subordinates should carry a maximum 
of authority consistent with the accomplishment 
of the more general aims of administration. This 
might well be termed the principle of delega- 
tion of authority. Too little or too much author- 
ity may be delegated. Both conditions represent 
evils. There will be no growth without partici- 
pation and similarly there can be little growth 
through misdirected efforts. This principle ap- 
plies in the distribution of function between the 
school principal and the superintendent. The 
principal is in charge of his school in all phases 
of its activities as an institution. On the other 
hand, the superintendent is in control of any 
function which involves the codrdinated activi- 
ties of the school with others in the system. 

3. The Unity of the Entire System Must Be 
Realized and Recognized by all Staff Members. 
This might well be termed the principle of in- 
tegrality. This principle, as stated, has its im- 
plications of the classroom teacher who must 
necessarily have a proper perspective of her 
duties. She must, in fact, have the marked abil- 
ity to see clearly beyond the walls of her im- 
mediate classroom and codrdinate her efforts 
with those of others. For many teachers, this 
means a reévaluation of aims and objectives in 
particular subjects. It implies teacher coOdpera- 
tion in all functions of the school (curricular 
and extra-subject matter) which seek the ad- 
vancement and socialization of the individual 
student and it means that such codperation 
must be horizontal as well as vertical. 

4. Initiative Should be Forthcoming from 
Workers Themselves. Teaching requires a high 
degree of expertness in all cases where it is effec- 
tive. It is not a mechanical process and hence 
the personal factor is highly important. The 
same procedure is not often equally effective 
with two teachers and a rigid regimentation of 
a staff of workers is, therefore, detrimental to 


’Foster, Herbert H., High School Administration, 


Century 
Company (1928), pp. 22-43. 
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progress in the true sense of the word. Teachers 
who lack the requisite professional “urge” and 
lack the initiative so necessary for improving 
their work should be summarily dismissed and 
the vacancies filled with those who display the 
proper attitudes. 

5. Every Member of the Organization Shall 
Have a Maximal Part in the Determination of 
Policies. This might be termed the principle of 
administrative participation. Democracy im- 
plies intelligence and is impossible of attain- 
ment without it. The administrator of a school 
system can expect codperation only insofar as 
his subordinates understand and share his aims. 

6. The Special Capacity of Each Worker in 
the System Should Be Utilized to the Best Pos- 
sible Advantage. This is the principle of adap- 
tation and calls for a reciprocal adaptation of 
organization and equipment. Maximum effi- 
ciency of the school organization is best secured 
by assigning staff members, insofar as is reason- 
ably possible, to the special work for which he 
or she is best fitted. “Fitness,” however, implies 
something more than academic fitness. The 
term must necessarily embrace personal fitness 
for dealing with special groups of students, 
physical fitness for exacting work and social 
fitness for leadership in student organizations. 

7. The Special Function of Each Separate 
Unit in the System Should Be Clearly Under- 
stood and Defined without Overlapping. This 
is the principle of definiteness of function. Dis- 
regard of this principle invariably leads to mis- 
understandings, neglect of duty, and duplica- 
tion of effort. Definite responsibility induces 
the necessary action. If two people are jointly 
responsible for the same piece of work, it is 
obvious that they cannot be held responsible 
individually. Definiteness of assignment infers 
that the results to be secured are cleary defined 
and indicated, but staff members should be and 
are allowed the greatest freedom of choice with 
regard to means and method to be employed in 
securing the results. It is clear that the applica- 
tion of this principle tends to specify the “what” 
but not the “how.” 

8. In All Matters of Administrative and 
Teaching. Procedure Relative Values Shall Be 
Recognized. The principle of relative values 
needs no defense and very little explanation. 
Phases of school life that develop character, 
citizenship, and proper social attitudes should 
outweigh mere “information getting.” The 
school principal who devotes a major portion of 
his time to routine clerical duties in the office 
for the sake of constructive administration and 
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neglects his most important professional re- 
sponsibility, namely, the supervision and im- 
provement of instruction within his school, vio- 
lates this principle. 

9. Recognition Shall Be Given Members of 
the System for Their Contributions to School 
Progress. This is the principle of recognition 
through approval. It is applicable both in the 
dealings of the administration with the teachers 
and employees and in the relationship of teach- 
ers and their students. Approval of this kind 
is a necessary incentive for further constructive 
work and effort. It develops self-confidence and 
assurance with the new and timid teachers and 
motivates the work of the experienced teacher. 
It is an old truism that “nothing succeeds like 
success” and the application of this principle 
must be made with the realization that the con- 
cept of successful endeavor is not necessarily 
the same for any two people. Supervision must 
provide for, induce, and recognize increased 
efficiency on the part of teachers. Schools are 
capable of “making teachers” in the same sense 
that teachers “make schools.” 

10. Participation in the Functions of the 
School Shall Be Coterminous with the Perform- 
ance of Function. This is the principle of con- 
tinuance of participation, and implies that par- 
ticipation in any activity or capacity may con- 
tinue as long as there is reasonably efficient ful- 
fillment of the function which the participation 
involves. For the superintendent, principal, 
teacher, this means tenure of position; for the 
pupil it implies the right to attend school, or to 
participate or lead in its activities so long as the 
requirements are faithfully performed. 

The obligation of the administration to pro- 
vide maximal tenure of position to teachers is 
based on the rights of both teachers and pupils. 
Two further implications of this are indicated: 
(1) Administrators should, insofar as possible, 
familiarize themselves with the qualifications 
and efficiency of teaching candidates before 
rather than after appointment. (2) Teachers 
who are ambitious for better positions should 
consider the interests of students, as well as 
their own personal motives, before arriving at 
cecisions to make a change. The principle is 
also applicable on the student level. The student 
officer who persistently violates the disciplinary 
regulations of the school thereby automatically 
disqualifies himself for further retention in 
office. 

We have enumerated the foregoing adminis- 
trative principles with the thought in mind that 
members of a board of education should be con- 
versant with the philosophy and principles gov- 
erning administrative procedure. The board of 
education is frequently called upon to approve 
the recommendations of its superintendent, and 
it is important that they should be familiar 
with the basis on which these recommendations 
are made. A board of education that is unin- 
formed, or misinformed, can readily through its 
deliberative actions and resolutions, ruin the 
philosophy of a school system and disrupt the 
morals of the teaching force in a comparatively 
short time. Mistaken action of this sort is dia- 
metrically opposed to the fulfillment of its pur- 
poses as a board. The number and variety of 
principles (such as are stated above) can be ex- 
tended almost at will. It is the conviction of 
your superintendent that the principles herein 
enumerated are more fundamental than any 
others which might be named, in that they re- 
present more immediate corollaries of the philos- 
ophy mentioned at the start and are, therefore, 
more general in their application. In concluding 
this section of the report, we might point out 
that when the educational systems of our na- 
tion attain a unity of educational philosophy, it 
is likely that a diversity in the acceptance of 
the fundamental principles of administration 
will largely disappear. 
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The Board of Education and Functions 
of Administration 


The administration of any school system in- 
volves the performance of three distinct and 
separate functions: (1) the formulating of poli- 
cies, (2) the execution of policies agreed upon, 
(3) ascertaining how well and to what degree 
the policies are operating. The last mentioned 
is the function of appraisal. The first mentioned 
function is legislative; the second is an execu- 
tive function; while the third is inspectorial. 
The legislative function is distinctively within 
the province of the board of education, while 
the second and third functions constitute those 
belonging to the administrative officer (chosen 
by the board) and his subordinates. The correct 
allocation of these functions may be thought of 
as being theoretical, but there are numer- 
ous practical considerations. Questions arising 
should ultimately be decided on the basis of 
“who can most efficiently perform the function 
in questions.” 

The school-board member is a most impor- 
tant force in shaping the course of education 
within any given community. A school system 
cannot hope to achieve beyond the hopes, ideals, 
aspirations, and appreciations of the individual 
members of the board. In the final analysis, the 
responsibilities of a school-board member are 
perhaps greater than those of any other public 
official. Certainly, mistakes in policy are more 
costly, even though they may be less apparent 
at the time they are made, than those made by 
other public officials, inasmuch as hundreds of 
children stand to profit or lose through the de- 
liberative actions and decisions made by the 
board. 

The chief function of the board is to formu- 
late policies and to enact legislation. Such ac- 
tion should be taken advisedly and the opinions 
of executive officers should be sought. If the 
opinions of executive officers are not worth seek- 
ing, there should be new executive officers. Rec- 


ommendations which are made to the board by. 


executive officers should usually be adopted, and 
the final decision as to the worth of such policies 
should always be reserved to the board of edu- 
cation. Policies should then be executed by the 
board’s professional experts, because the mem- 
bers of the board, as a rule, are busy people who 
have neither the time nor the specialized knowl- 
edge requisite for an efficient execution of poli- 
cies. After the policies have been executed, in- 
formation should be gathered showing the ex- 
tent to which they have been executed. These 
reports reflect the efficiency of a school system 
and serve appropriately, as a basis for the en- 
actment of future policies. The compilation of 
such data is perhaps the function of the ad- 
ministrative officer. 


It is patent that the administration of any 
school system, regardless of its size, is a tech- 
nical function and should, therefore, be per- 
formed by persons who have been specifically 
trained for the work. We might say in this re- 
gard, that the function of the board of educa- 
tion is not to run the schools, but to see that 
they are run satisfactorily. A board of education 
which views its prerogatives correctly will pro- 
vide the executive officer upon his nomination, 
with a staff of competent associates. Tenure in 
the school system will be based strictly on merit, 
loyalty, and coéperation as well as the ability 
of subordinates to carry out the policies of the 
board and to do the work assigned them. Indi- 
vidual members of the board will refuse to dis- 
cuss matters of placement or appointment with 
subordinates or candidates, and will refer all 
such matters to the executive head. Individual 
members of the board, once the board as a 
whole has accepted or agreed upon a policy, 
will give the executive head the benefit of their 
support in his attempt to execute the policy, re- 
gardless of their personal feelings or conviction. 
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It must be recalled that the superintendent of 
schools is obliged to execute the wishes of the 
majority at all times, and the morale of a school 


system demands the unequivocal support of the’ 
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individual members. The executive head, there- 
fore, is entitled to this support when agreement 
is reached in a special or regular meeting of the 
board. 

We have in this section, discussed at some 
length the significance of the administrative 
functions of the board with the hope that this 
will contribute to a clearer concept of our mu- 
tual duties and obligations. The progress which 
any school system can be expected to make de- 
pends largely upon the morale of its staff of 
workers, and the morale of the workers depends 
almost entirely upon the attitudes of the indi- 
vidual members of the board. Lack of working 
harmony among the members of a board is dele- 
terious to the school system as a whole. As your 
superintendent, my sole professional responsibil- 
ity is to protect and advance the educational 
facilities for the boys and girls of Garfield 
Heights. It has always been my policy (and I 
propose to continue in this) to refuse respon- 
sibility to any special interests or “cliques” who 
may selfishly seek privileges which are in any 
way detrimental to the school children. In this 
work I earnestly solicit your codperation, help, 
and counsel. 


(The recommendations of the foregoing re- 
port were considered at two successive meetings 
of the Garfield Heights school board and were 
adopted unanimously with instructions to the 
superintendent to make the recommendations 
effective. — Editor.) 


The South Faces a Difficult 


Problem 


Fourteen southern states are making a greater 
effort to support public education, considering 
their per capita wealth, than the average state. 
Despite this effort it would require more than 
$400,000,000 additional expenditures to bring out- 
lays for education up to the national average. 
These facts are among the findings of the com- 
mittee on financial support of the National Con- 
ference on the Education of Negroes called by 
Secretary Harold Ickes at the Department of the 
Interior, Washington, D. C., May 9 to 12. Dr. 
Tred McCuiston, of Nashville, Tenn., is chairman 
of the committee which has been studying the 
problem of financial support for Negro Schools. 

Following is a summary of the more important 
findings of the committee: 

According to the Blue Book of Southern Prog- 
ress, there are twelve states having a total per 
capita wealth of less than $2,000. All of these are 
in the South. Florida, Virginia, West Virginia, and 
Maryland are above this minimum. The average 
wealth per capita in the South in 1930 was $1,785, 
as compared with $3,609 for the states outside the 
South. 

The effort to support education, as measured by 
the per cent of all tax collections expended for 
schools, changes this picture considerably. Of the 
seven states expending less than 35 per cent of all 
‘state and local tax collections for education, two 
are located in the South. The average expended by 
14 southern states was 41.3 per cent as compared 
with 40.2 per cent for the country as a whole. 

According to the 1930 reports of 13 southern 
states, there was a total of $331,157,842 expended 
for public schools. Forty per cent of this amount 
was contributed by local districts, 31 per cent from 
state sources, 28 per cent from county sources, and 
.6 per cent from federal sources. 

Dr. Paul R. Mort in his study, “State Support 
for Public Education,” shows 11 states expended 
less than $15 per capita total population for educa- 
tion in 1930. All of these are southern states. The 
per capita expenditure in the several states ranged 
from $7.50 in Georgia to $36.88 in Nevada, with 
an average of $21.30 for the country as a whole. 
No southern state reached the average for the 
country. 

Reports from 11 southern states for 1930 show 
an average expenditure per pupil of $35.42. How- 
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ever, when expenditures are separated into racial 
groups, we see that there was an expenditure of 
$44.31 for each white pupil enrolled and $12.57 
for each Negro pupil enrolled. 


Expenditures for Teachers’ Salaries 

A study of the salaries for white and Negro 
teachers reveals about the same inequalities as 
exist between total expenditures. In 1930 the aver- 
age annual salary paid white teachers in eleven 
southern states was $901, ranging from $715 in 
Arkansas to $1,546 in Maryland, while the average 
paid Negro teachers in the same states was $423, 
ranging from $226 in Mississippi to $1,168 in 
Maryland. ; 

Salaries paid city teachers range much higher 
than those paid county or rural teachers. Reports 
from six southern capital cities show a median 
annual salary for 1930 of $1,362 for white teachers 
and $888 for Negro teachers. 

In 1930 ten southern states transported 749,434 
pupils at a total cost of $12,782,414. Slightly less 
than 2 per cent of the pupils transported were 
Negroes and less than 2 per cent of the funds were 
expended for their transportation. 


Investment in Public-School Property 

The total investment in public-school property 
in 15 southern states in 1930 was $1,086,942,000, 
or $123 per pupil enrolled, as contrasted with $242 
per pupil in the country as a whole. The average 
investment for plant and equipment for each white 
pupil was $157, and for each Negro pupil $37. 

Some type of equalization fund has been used 
in the South for a number of years, though the 
idea of a large state fund created to equalize edu- 
cational opportunities is relatively new. Ten of the 
southern states had equalization funds in 1930 
amounting to more than $20,000,000, and the 
amount has been increasing annually. 

The 92 higher institutions had plants and equip- 
ment valued at $52,869,578 in 1932. The 33 public- 
supported schools were valued at $29,578,901, rep- 
resenting an increase of approximately 400 per 
cent during the past 15 years. 


Additional Funds Needed to Equalize 
Expenditures 

1. Educational Expenditures: Eleven southern 

states spent a total of $240,180,180, or $35.42 per 
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A New Program zm Vocational Guidance 


Martha P. McMillin, San Bernardino, California 


Educators generally concede that some sys- 
tem of vocational guidance is highly desirable 
for every secondary school. Heretofore, how- 
ever, no effective system tested by experience 
has been available, with the result that high- 
school administrators have had to initiate their 
own experimental program, which too fre- 
quently has ended in failure and ultimate 
discard. 

In this age of overcrowded vocations, it is 
more than ever imperative that young people 
begin early to study the vocational field, to 
select their lifework, and to specialize in those 
subjects that will best fit them for that work. 
Many high schools have met this need by in- 
corporating “Vocations” as a regular subject 
into the curriculum. Unfortunately, only a very 
small percentage of the student body can be 
reached in this way. Consequently, it is neces- 
sary that the high schools devise and initiate 
some vocational-guidance plan that will include 
every student enrolled. 

In this connection, it might be helpful for 
administrators to consider a plan tried out in 
a Southern California high school during 1932- 
33, and used with minor changes for the 
ensuing years. This program, though used with 
a school of 1,800 enrollment, may be readily 
adapted to a larger or a smaller student body. 


The First Plan 


The plan as originally adopted was essen- 
tially simple, flexible, and in no sense burden- 
some to either faculty or students. First, a 
special faculty committee was appointed to 
plan, direct, and supervise the entire program 
under the leadership of the assistant superin- 
tendent of city schools. Though the final voca- 
tional meeting was scheduled for May of the 
following spring, the committee began work 
in October. 

This general plan was adopted: 


1. Each student in the homeroom or advisory 
group, under the direction of his adviser, 
decided upon the two vocations that most 
deeply interested him. 

2. From these selections a list was compiled 
of the 22 most favored vocations among the 
boys, and the 21 favorites among the girls. 

3. A week later each student was given 
mimeographed sheets containing specific in- 
formation about his two vocational choices. 

4. At regular advisory meetings through- 
out the year, the adviser discussed with her 
home group, all the occupations of their choice, 
basing the discussion upon the mimeographed 
sheets, personal observation and experience, 
and regular assignments in the vocational 
department of the school library. 

5. Students were furnished with a copy of an 
ideal course of study in preparation for their 
chosen lifework, and advice upon a list of sub- 
jects and natural abilities necessary for success 
in that field. 

6. In May, after all the vocations had been 
thoroughly discussed in each advisory group, 
prominent local representatives of each voca- 
tion were detailed by the town’s service clubs 
to talk for an hour to segregated groups of 
students interested in that particular profes- 
sion. These speakers spent two hours at the 
high school, talking to separate groups so that 
each student was able to get advice on his two 
preferred vocations. At the end of each talk, 
questions were answered and discussed. 

As a climax to the year’s program, a 
nationally known lecturer gave an assembly 
talk on the qualities necessary to success in 


any field of life. This was supplemented by 
other general talks by out-of-town speakers. 
Thus, by the end of the school year, each stu- 
dent had become “vocation conscious,” and 
was giving more serious attention to his life- 
work than he had ever done before. In order 
that he might continue this study during the 
summer vacation, the student was given a 
bibliography of vocational books. 


Suggestions to Students 

After the preliminaries were out of the way, 
early in December, the actual work of guid- 
ance was begun. Each student in the advisory 
group was given a copy of the following sug- 
gestions: 

I. It is the purpose of this vocational-guid- 
ance program to encourage you to make a 
study of yourself, and a study of the various 
occupations that go to make up the world’s 
work, so that you may be able to decide upon 
and select the vocation to which you are best 
adapted, and from which you may secure the 
most satisfaction and happiness for yourself, 
and render the greatest service to your com- 
munity. 

II. It is necessary to be sure that we are 
taking the subjects in school that will help us 
most when we get out into life. This makes it 
necessary to have some idea of the work we 
expect to do for our life’s task. 

III. Each person must ask, “What partic- 
ular vocation shall I choose?” There are six 
steps which must be taken by, the person who 
refuses to drift, and determines to know why 
he chooses his vocation. 

1. He must discover his interests and abil- 
ities. 

2. He must study the world of occupations. 

3. He must make a choice of a vocation. 

4. He must prepare for his chosen calling. 

5. He must make a successful beginning in 
his vocation. 

6. He must make readjustments and secure 
such promotion and progress as are possible 
for him. 

IV. Outline for the study of an occupation: 

1. How is the occupation important for the 
welfare of society? 

2. What kind of tasks does the worker 
perform? 

3. What are the advantages of following this 
occupation ? 

4. What are the disadvantages and prob- 
lems? 

5. How can a person prepare for this calling? 

6. What other qualities must he have? 

7. What income must be expected? 

8. Does the occupation help the worker to 
live a full life as a citizen and private in- 
dividual? 

V. One must study a number of vocations so 
that he can make comparisons. Our plan is to 
have you choose today the two vocations which 
are most interesting to you. You will then be 
given material during other vocational advis- 
ories which will assist you in learning the facts 
about these. 

VI. The purpose of this vocational-guidance 
program is to supply information regarding oc- 
cupations and to provide expert counsel which 
will assist you in choosing, preparing for, enter- 
ing, and progressing in your vocation. 


Some Vocations Studied 


Following these six main suggestions the vo- 
cation choices made by the girls were listed. 
Among those listed were beauty culture, bank- 
ing, commercial art, dancing, doctor’s assistant, 
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dramatics, dressmaking and designing, depart- 
ment-store work or salesmanship, homemaking, 
library work, newspaper work, nursing, office 
work or bookkeeping and accounting, radio, 
social-welfare work, secretarial and stenograph- 
ic work, teaching, telephone work, music teach- 
ing. 
Then followed the selected list of boys’ voca- 
tions: agriculture, cattle raising, aviation, army 
and navy, auto repairing, banking and bonds, 
business, commercial art and lettering, civil en- 
gineering, civil service, dentistry, electrical 
work, forestry, law, medicine, metal trades, 
newspaper work, printing and allied trades, real 
estate, social service, salesmanship, and radio. 

The plan outlined above is the one tried out 
in 1932-33, and adopted, with a few modifica- 
tions, for the ensuing years. Perhaps the most 
important change is the organization of definite 
study groups to supplement the homeroom 
groups. These groups are composed of all boys 
or girls who expect to follow one particular vo- 
cation, and are placed under the special juris- 
diction of one teacher trained or experienced in 
that vocation. 

In order to ascertain special faculty abilities, 
the committee last spring sent to all teachers a 
questionnaire reading: “Please indicate in the 
designated space, the special training or exper- 
ience you have had in any of the following lines 
of work.” Then following was a list of the thirty 
most popular vocations. The teachers were 
asked to specify their first, second, and third 
choices in vocational sponsoring, and to indicate 
whether they preferred boys’ or girls’ groups. 

When the data were assembled, the voca- 
tional-guidance committee discovered that every 
teacher had earned wages in some other field 
besides teaching and that there was a surpris- 
ingly wide diversification in the types of work. 
It was a simple matter, then, to allot specially 
trained leaders to the various groups. 


How Teachers Were Chosen 


Of course, the instructors of the highly spe- 
cialized subjects fitted naturally into such a 
vocational-guidance program. The hygiene 
teacher sponsored the nursing group; the gym- 
nasium teacher handled those desiring to be 
athletic coaches; the homemaking group was 
turned over to the sewing teacher; the commer- 
cial teachers advised the large group intending 
to make a livelihood at secretarial and steno- 
graphic work; the journalism teacher sponsored 
the newspaper group; and an English teacher 
who contributes to magazines volunteered to ad- 
vise those who elected to follow the “literary” 
profession. 

The list might be expanded almost indefi- 
nitely, but any committee appointed to work 
out the details would have little difficulty in 
finding competent, experienced faculty sponsors 
for each group. Naturally, it is best to let the 
teachers volunteer to lead the group he or she 
is most interested in. 

In the program followed in 1933-34, these 
groups have been given a regular monthly meet- 
ing time and place. They discussed various 
angles of their chosen profession, worked out 
library assignments suggested by the sponsor, 
reported on personal interviews with local men 
and women, and heard talks given by outstand- 
ing members of their selected vocation. 

This study group plan is not entirely experi- 
mental as it was given a test trial during the 
preceding year and won faculty and student 
approval. It has the great advantage of bring- 
ing together students of similar aptitudes and 
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ambitions, of permitting them to discuss and 
interchange their ideas, and of fostering an or- 
ganization toward a single, definite aim — 
success in one particular field of endeavor. 
Furthermore, this plan greatly encourages the 
students to read widely in those vocational- 
guidance books and in magazines that may aid 
them in making a wise choice of their lifework. 
In addition, each group is furnished with a list 
of colleges in the United States, with an analysis 
of the types of vocational and liberal-arts train- 
ing emphasized in their curricula. 


Homeroom Study 

The homeroom is playing an increasingly im- 
portant part in the vocational-guidance pro- 
gram. The only objection previously made to 
the homeroom study plan, was that it gave an 
additional load to an already overworked fac- 
ulty. In order to eliminate this extra burden of 
gathering vocational material, faculty commit- 
tees last spring devised a definite course of study 
for all homeroom groups. 

This course includes definite topics for study, 
research, and discussion; and supplements the 
guidance program arranged for the junior-high- 
school grades. This latter program has three 
specific aims: (1) to lead the student into 
habits and efficiency of independent study; (2) 
to orient the incoming junior-high-school stu- 
dent to the changing situations involved in the 
secondary school; and (3) to give him a back- 
ground of knowledge of his interests, abilities, 
opportunities, and possibilities in the vocational 
field, with the purpose of assisting him to dis- 
cover further educational fields. 

The course for the senior high school includes 
study of the job, job ethics, how to get a job, 
hobbies, and the use of leisure time. For each 
of the many subdivisions, a lesson plan is used, 
consisting of questions, explanations, illustra- 
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tions, and bibliography. 

By means of a regular, adopted course, then, 
a single unified plan of vocational guidance con- 
tinues for the homeroom from the seventh grade 
through senior high school. Thus, it is hoped 
that by the time a student is ready to go to 
college, he will have very definite ideas and a 
thorough knowledge of vocations, of how to 
plan his further schooling, and of how to suc- 
ceed in his chosen lifework. 

In order to give a better perspective on the 
vocational-guidance program as finally evolved, 
the following summary may be helpful: 

1. The appointment of a faculty vocational 
guidance committee to plan, direct, and super- 
vise the entire program. 

2. The survey of the student body to deter- 
mine the numbers of students interested in each 
vocation. 

3. The study of vocations in the homeroom 
groups, meeting for approximately forty min- 
utes every month, and following the course of 
study outlined. 

4. The monthly meetings of vocational study 
groups composed of those interested in one par- 
ticular profession or trade. 

5. The final celebration of “vocational week,” 
when student assemblies are turned over to lec- 
tures by outstandingly successful members of 
various professions. Before this time, however, 
the bimonthly meetings have given each stu- 
dent the opportunity of hearing 54 vocations 
discussed, as three have been taken up at each 
of the eighteen meetings held during the year. 
During the next three years, then, the now- 
sophomores will have heard 154 speakers on 
that many different vocations. This plan is an 
improvement over the one previously used, as 
students are given a more comprehensive survey 
of the entire field of life-endeavor. 


The Principalship — Its Implications as a 
Position of Leadership 


L. John Nuttall, Jr., Superintendent of Schools, Salt Lake City, Utah 


There is a characteristic spirit which marks 
the human relations in each school. The princi- 
pal is the most important factor in determin- 
ing what emotions accompany such relation- 
ships. In one part of his work he keeps records, 
manages supplies and equipment, assigns 
rooms, outlines routes of travel for pupils from 
classroom to exits or other parts of the build- 
ing, and performs other organizing and man- 
aging duties. In performing these tasks he is 
an official measured by his ability to get things 
done quickly and efficiently. 

In addition to his official status he is a person 
making a contribution to the educational 
process in his building. He has a direct effect 
on the lives of his teachers and the pupils in 
his school. His personal power inspires or 
represses teachers. By his manner of living, his 
personal bearing, his conduct, and his teach- 
ings he creates the ideals which contribute to 
the educational process in his building. There 
is danger that a principal may attribute to his 
system of management weaknesses that are 
inherent in his own personality. He is really 
a direct educative agent with educational re- 
sults definitely dependent on his personal 
power of leadership. 

When principals are asked to list the prob- 
lems of morale in their schools they think of 
many things. The following is a brief sample 
of such statements from principals: 

Problems of School Spirit: 

1. Teachers fear a parent-teacher organ- 

ization. 


2. Cheating is found in the schools. 

3. Pupils caricature and ridicule the princi- 
pal and teachers. 

4. Teachers hurry from building so that 
there will be no chance of a teacher’s meeting. 

5. Teachers discuss each other with pupils 
and parents. 

6. Teachers of upper grades belittle the work 
of the lower-grade teachers. 

7. Pupils do not report bad behavior because 
the teachers call them ‘“‘tattletales.” 

8. In a school fair, one grade gets tin pans 
to beat and drown out the yells of another 
grade. 

9. Secrecy attends the preparation each room 
is making for a school program when there 
are no surprise elements planned. 

10. The principal holds back teacher’s 
checks and threatens reports to the superin- 
tendent in order to force teachers to supervise 
hall and playground. 

11. Teachers all try to get the bright 
sections. 


Personal Questions on Leadership 


Each one of these implied difficulties calls, 
in its solution, for personal elements in the 
leader of the school as indicated in the follow- 
ing questions: (1) Can he direct public opin- 
ion so it supports teachers in their work or 
does he cower before critics? (2) Can he plan 
and administer rewards and penalties fairly 
enough to make honesty a desirable trait among 
his pupils. (3) Are his appearance and manner 
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natural yet dignified so that he does not permit 
himself to become involved in ridiculous situ- 
ations? (4) Does he see items in their proper 
perspective and significance and direct codper- 
ative thinking with dispatch and effectiveness? 
(5) Can he evaluate the work of teachers and 
organize them in such a way that each feels 
his own responsibility for his own work and 
without jealousy recognizes the place of his 
fellow teacher in the school as a codperative 
agency? (6) Can he point out clearly the social 
responsibility for real service instead of excuses 
and apologies? (7) Can he sense the difference 
between mistakes and offenses so that others 
in his system can trustfully report the happen- 
ings of the day? (8) Does his judgment as a 
superior officer approve real quality or does he 
popularize stunts and temporary cleverness? 
(9) Does he keep confidences? Does he respect 
the originality and initiative of those in his 
school who would do something different? (10) 
Does he realize that teachers are impelled to 
action by motives other than financial pressure 
and fear? (11) Does he know the significance 
of many educational results not determined by 
brightness in children? Does he teach these 
aims to his workers and inspire them with his 
sincerity in analyzing the achievement of these 
educational goals? 

More than one question can be asked about 
the principal as a person in the position of 


‘leader in solving a problem in a school. For 


emphasis may we repeat that the direct in- 
fluence of the principal as a leader is important 
in determining the educational results implied 
in the solution of all such problems. 

Emphasis is here placed on the in-school 
leadership of the principal. He has responsibil- 
ities for affecting the lives of others in extra- 
school contacts. In either setting leadership 
calls for certain qualities and abilities in the 
principal himself. Knowledge of present social 
conditions and the ability to think calmly are 
perhaps of greatest importance. The committee 
that prepared the Eleventh Yearbook of the 
Department of Superintendence lists four gen- 
eral principles of educational leadership as 
follows: 


General Principles of Leadership 


1. Educational leadership is exercised in and 
for a democracy. In amplification of this the 
committee says: “In a state where the people 
are searching for social justice through a dem- 
ocratic mode of living, the school must reflect 
their aspirations.” This calls for a principal of 
a school who is himself a leader by a democratic 
method of control. 

2. Educational leadership recognizes the 
school as one of many institutions developed 
for the improvement of the social structure. 

3. The school is dependent for its support 
and its success upon the faith and will of the 
people. 

4. Educational leadership finds expression 
through the personality of individuals. 

The committee describes the needed personal 
power of the leader in the following terms: 

5. Educational leadership is based on char- 
acter, intelligence, feeling. 

6. Educational leadership requires judgment, 
patience, courage. 

7. Educational leadership represents vision, 
statesmanship, growth. 

As an eighth item in its category the com- 
mittee states that educational leadership is 
evaluated primarily in terms of service to child- 
hood and youth. 

In terms of activity educational leadership 
is the ability the administrator has to guide his 
teachers into a thoughtful selection of subject 
matter and a skillful and effective method of 
instruction and management. It is the ability 
by means of which school officers inspire teach- 

(Concluded on Page 69) 
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HOW THE SCHOOL BOARD OF 
SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY, OB- 
TAINED SUPPORT FOR ITS 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


The local taxpayers’ league of Summit, N. J., in 
December, 1933, issued a statement, demanding a 
drastic reduction in the school budget and extra- 
curricular activities of the schools as an economy 
measure. Following the demand, the members of 
the local parent-teacher organization met in March, 
1933, and formed a permanent organization called 
the Summit Parents’ Conference. The Conference 
appointed a fact-finding committee to study the 
local school situation and to make a report to the 
school board. On December 11, 1933, the fact- 
finding committee issued a 12-page printed report, 
in which it summarized its findings concerning the 
enrollment of the schools, the condition of the 
school plant, the tax budget, the school payroll, 
teaching loads, educational costs, curriculum, and 
other pertinent facts. 

The report ended with a list of conclusions and 
recommendations, among which were the follow- 
ing: 

: The present management of the school sys- 
tem under the board of education is to be highly 
commended. 

2. There should be greater appreciation of 
school problems and to this end the board should 
prepare and direct frequent publicity. 

3. There should be greater evidence of forward 
planning in accordance with the growth of popula- 
tion and the evolving of educational need. 

4. Because of increases in price levels and in 
cost of living, the budget for 1934-35 should make 
provision for the restoration of part of the reduc- 

‘ tion in salaries. 

5. The present program of education should con- 
tinue in all its essentials as at present. 

6. Kindergartens should be retained as an essen- 
tial part of the program of elementary education. 

7. The subjects of manual training, domestic 
science, physical education, health supervision, 
music, and art should be retained and developed 
to meet advancing needs. 

8. There should be no increase in average teach- 
ing loads, but certain specific adjustments appear 
to merit attention. 

9. The program of adult education should be 
studied and such facilities offered as will advance 
the welfare of the community. 

As a result of the assistance rendered by the 
special committee, the board of education was able 
to increase the school budget by $45,000 for. the 
next year and all of .the special subjects were re- 
tained as at present. The victory of the board in 
maintaining its regular program is worthy of men- 
tion because it shows the successful conclusion of 
a unique procedure in getting proper school public- 
ity and community support for an educational pro- 
gram. 


MAINTAINING BOSTON’S SCHOOL 
PLANT 


The school property owned by the city of Bos- 
ton consists of 310 permanent buildings and 80 so- 
called portables. The latter are a series of single 
classroom structures used temporarily in rapidly 
growing districts where it is not practical for the 
time being to erect a new building. The entire 
property is valued at $74,000,000. 

The task of keeping this vast school property in 
proper repair and to plan new buildings is in charge 
of William W. Drummey, who bears the title of 
superintendent of construction. He is chosen by a 
board of commissioners of school buildings con- 
sisting of three Boston citizens “who otherwise are 
neither officials nor employees of said city.” 

The administrative expenses of the department 
for the current year are $863,500, which is $22,588 
less than the previous year. By repairing furniture 
in a warehouse operated by the school system the 
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replacement costs were reduced by $70,000 over 
previous annual expenditures for this purpose. 
Chairs and desks are constantly being transported 
from the schools to the warehouse and returned 
when repaired. 

The budget now under consideration provides 
for the following items: Fire escapes, $47,500; 
care of grounds, fencing, and yard surfacing, 
$95,000; repair of furniture, $50,000; repair of 
window shades and related items, $10,000; paint- 
ing, $70,000; plumbing, $90,000; heating, $80,000; 
electrical work, $40,000; modernization of old 
plumbing, $31,750; modernization of heating 
plants, $35,000; wiring, $19,000; new roofs, $60,- 
000. 

A sort of experimental station is maintained 
where new materials and methods which enter into 
the construction labors are being tested. All items 
of expenditure must be approved by the board of 
education. 


FINDINGS CONCERNING SCHOOL 
VENTILATION 


The board of education of Inglewood, California, 
recently conducted an experiment in ventilation in 
the city schools, under the direction of Supt. R. E. 
Cralle. Mr. Cralle reported seven findings sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. An uneven temperature varying from 64 to 
68 degrees is more healthful than a stagnating, 
even temperature. 

2. The remedy for a draft is more draft. It is 
only the little draft which cools a small part of the 
body that is injurious. Even sickly pupils in open- 
air schools do not catch cold. 

3. It is practically impossible for the air in a 
room to become chemically impure to the extent 
of being dangerous. It is only the physical proper- 
ties of the air (movement, temperature, humidity, 
odor) which affect the health and efficiency of 
those breathing it. 

4. Temperature standards in a room can only 
be expressed in relation to humidity. Dry air. draws 
moisture from the body and the cooling of the 
body is increased. A thermometer reading of 68 
degrees is, therefore, too high if the humidity is 
very high or very low. This is measureable only by 
a device called the “comfort thermometer” — i.e., 
a dry bulb to measure humidity. 

5. On the whole, greater efficiency in work is 
obtained in a room that is “underheated” —i.e., 
65 degrees F. (conditions of humidity being other- 
wise equal), than in a room heated to 68 or 70 
degrees. 

6. Similarly, low humidity is preferable to high 
humidity, i.e., a dry room is better than a moist 
room, measured in terms of its influence on appe- 
tite, growth, susceptibility to disease, and speed of 
work. 

7. As we cannot control outdoor humidity, the 
room should be filled with perceptibly moving air 
of outdoor humidity in order to accustom our 
heat-regulating mechanisms to normal conditions. 


HOW CIVIC CLUBS CAN AID 
EDUCATION 


In 1910, a small college club in Phoenix, Arizona, 
acted favorably on a request for an annual award 
(still an annual event) to the high-school senior 
who, in a four-year Latin course, received the 
highest rating. That club, now a branch of the 
American Association of University Women, has 
added an annual loan fund for aid to worthy senior 
girls otherwise unable to enter college or university. 

The State Harvard Club followed with a prize 
for an outstanding translation from Latin. This 
club’s next step was the awarding of a tuition 
scholarship for Harvard to a boy of high scholastic, 
all-round attainment, chosen annually from among 
the state’s high-school graduates. 

The Hiram Club, for several years, has enter- 
tained at a luncheon, twice a year, the local Schol- 
arship Club and, once a year, the National Honor 
Society, a selective group of seniors. On these 
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occasions these men doff their usual weekly free- 
dom and, assuming their finest civic dignity, each 
one steps forward as a host to a boy or girl, mak- 
ing the young guest feel as if he or she were a 
special guest of honor. When this project was 
undertaken it was not unusual to hear a pupil 
eligible for the Scholarship Club reply when asked 
why he or she was not a member: “I don’t want 
to belong to that old club. No nice people do. 
They guy you if you join it.” That attitude has 
vanished and it is now a privilege coveted by more 
and more pupils to be excused for two hours in the 
middle of a school day to attend this luncheon. 
Scholarship has brought them prestige. 

The Kiwanas Club next sought something valu- 
able to do for the school, with the result that the 
most outstanding senior boy and girl and their 
parents are special luncheon guests each year near 
graduation time. 

The Phoenix Writers’ Club offers an annual 
award for best work in each type of creative writ- 
ing taught in the school. 

The local Little Theater issues a membership to 
the pupil doing most meritorious work in dramatics. 

One of the most ambitious educational promo- 
tions in the community is the Annual Public- 
Speaking Contest sponsored by the Rotary Club. 
Under the direction of the department of English 
of the high school, the pupils begin by preparing 
compositions on a given subject. This year 3,000 
entrants of a total enrollment of 4,500 pupils 
grappled with the subject, “Our Schools and the 
Depression.” Groups from each of the four classes 
were given prepared bibliographies. Elimination be- 
gan by a seiection of the pupils with the best com- 
positions. These were urged to join the oral con- 
tests. The first speaking contests included 24 groups 
of six or more contestants. Succeeding groups con- 
sisted of winners of first place in each preceding 
contest until there remained a boy and a girl from 
each class. Three judges were chosen from among 
prominent Rotarians and, before the school 
assembly these eight pupils competed for cash 
prizes of 25, 15, and 10 dollars, respectively. Nor 
do the Rotarians forget the other five who have 
struggled through the preliminary contests to be 
among the eight finals. They present a gold medal 
to each of the eight and entertain them and their 
sponsors at their luncheon at which time the win- 
ning speeches are repeated before the club. 

For the school this kind of civic interest affords 
a meritorious publicity which, aside from the en- 
couragement offered for higher achievements with- 
in the school, reacts favorably throughout the com- 
munity and especially so if a building program is 
anticipated. Mr. E. W. Montgomery is superinten- 
dent of the Phoenix Union High School and presi- 
dent of the junior college. — /Jda McDaniel. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF USED- 
BOOK SALES 


K. V. Lottick, Principal Shalersville High 
School, Ravenna, Ohio 


In schools where free textbooks are not fur- 
nished, the sale of used books frequently becomes 
one of the trying problems with which the prin- 
cipal has to deal. There are two reasons why a 
better method for handling used-book sales is de- 
sirable: (1) Students often have difficulties with 
one another when they try to handle their own 
book sales. (2) The money received by them for 
the previous year’s books frequently is not ap- 
plied on new book purchases. This causes an un- 
necessary extra financial strain on their parents. 

After investigating several plans, a “school 
scrip” plan was devised and put into operation in 
the Shalersville High School. This was primarily 
a barter scheme, receipts being given for books left 
at the school office, which were redeemable at any 
time for other books or school supplies. 


The Scrip System 


In the school in which the new system was tried 
a peculiar plan for handling new-book sales was 
being used, which made the application of the 
scrip plan easier. Each teacher in charge of a home- 
room was held responsible for handling the new 
books purchased by the students in that room. The 
board of education operated a school bookstore 
under the supervision of the principal, but each 
teacher was asked to codperate in distributing and 


(Concluded on Page 69) 
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Federal Aid for Schoolhouse Construction 


AST year the national government appropriated the sum of $3,- 

300,000,000 for nonfederal building projects, which, while it in- 

cluded sewage and waterworks plans, courthouses, city halls, bridges 
and roadways, also contemplated schoolhouse projects. 

Thus, the school authorities throughout the United States were 
asked to come forward and make their needs known in the way of 
new school buildings and additions to old buildings, and avail them- 
selves of the 30-per-cent outright grant, which the government 
offered. At this time, it may be of some interest to ascertain just 
what has been done and to what extent the school authorities have 
secured federal aid in realizing needed construction projects. The 
figures compiled by the research bureau of the ScHoot Boarp 
JouRNAL reveal the following: 

The schoolhouse-construction projects submitted by the several 
states to the Federal Government for aid amount, at this time, to 
$259,012,756. It involves 2,416 projects of which 1,230 have been ap- 
proved, amounting to $112,662,151. This leaves 1,146 building proj- 
ects amounting to $146,350,605 still to be approved by the Federal 
Government. The examination of the projects will continue until all 
those submitted will have had attention. Thus, the assumption must 
be that the greater number of the projects now in hand will be 
approved in time to begin construction labors this year. 

The government’s offer to provide an outright grant of 30 per cent 
and a loan for the balance of 70 per cent has not in every instance 
been accepted with favor. A number of localities have found it more 
advantageous to forego the offer which involves recognition of a 
definite labor code and proceed upon a building project upon local 
competitive lines. Again, others have been able to market their bonds 
at rates more favorable than those exacted by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Still others have believed it expedient to postpone all building 


projects. At the same time, the indications point to the fact that the. 


taxability of local communities is gradually improving and the build- 
ing projects delayed this year will become a more pressing necessity 
next year. 

If there has been a hesitancy on the part of school officials here 
and there it has been due to a tendency to center all efforts upon the 
matter of operation and maintenance and thus for the time being 
forego all capital investments. In adhering to this policy there may 
have been a greater tendency to emphasize the maintenance of 
salaries and thus overlook the timely consideration of the housing 
problem. 

At any rate, it would seem that the time has arrived when the 
school administrator must contemplate the situation in all its essen- 
tial aspects. This involves a due regard for present and prospective 
considerations in the field of finance on the one hand and the emer- 
gencies of future needs on the other. The possibilities of engaging 
in capital investments cannot at this time be wholly ignored. 

Thus, a timely anticipation of future as well as present needs, must 
become the order of the day. The circumspect school administrator 
contemplates the future in the light of the experiences of the past. 
He forges ahead on the assumption that a school system cannot stand 
still. It must assume a progressive attitude. 


The Commercial Relations With School Interests 


HE operation and maintenance of the nation’s schools involve 
not only administrative policies relating to the service of pro- 
fessionally trained men and women, the housing and equipment 
which makes such service effective, but also involve constant deal- 
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ings with those who produce the required paraphernalia and sup- 
plies. This implies textbooks, furniture, and a long list of articles 
employed in the operation of the schools. These dealings are usually 
conducted upon a strict basis of bargain and purchase in which 
quality and price govern the transaction. With the passing of time 
and the development of the business side of the school administra- 
tive service certain methods and procedures have been established. 
Economy and efficiency have been the controlling objectives. 

In the light of the new deal which aims to infuse the element of 
equity and fairness in all human relations and more specially in 
those which relate to the dollar-and-cents transactions, it may be 
well to ask whether the school interests are here concerned. The 
answer would be that the school authorities will bargain in the future 
as they have in the past, and buy the things they need upon the 
most advantageous terms. This would ‘imply that the school au- 
thorities are not concerned in the evils which afflict the industries 
with which they deal, and which tend to lower the standards and 
methods of doing business. 

It remains, however, to be said that just as a school system must 
hold to high ideals in its professional aims so the business depart- 
ment must hold to integrity and fair play in its dealings. At least, 
it must discountenance unethical methods wherever it encounters 
them. There is a wide difference between legitimate competition and 
ruinous rivalry. This applies to the industries that deal with the 
school authorities as it does to all other industries. 

Under the new deal the man who comes along with a proposition 
whereby he undersells his competitors at a figure that is surprisingly 
low may come under the suspicion that all is not right. If he has 
paid a fair wage for the labor involved in the making of his product, 
has figured a fair return on his investment, estimated his selling 
costs and met his obligations honorably, he cannot sell for much less 
than his competitor. 

A leading publisher in the school field recently said: “The other 
day as I came from my suburban home, I sat beside a man who 
crossed his legs in such a manner that had I done the same neither 
of us could have stayed in the seat. This has been true in many 
instances in business. Some organizations have attempted to take 
certain advantages which if generally practiced would have been 
ruinous. Industries were saved from this calamity because the great 
bulk of the business men of the country have had in mind in their 
competition what was best for the entire industry.” 

It car by no means be contended here that the school authorities 
as such can become a decisive factor in remedying the evils which 
afflict the industries with which they come into contact, but they 
can discountenance practices which within their range of knowledge 
are designed to undermine rather than aid such industries. There 
can be no doubt that a board of education may well set the example 
in dealing only with those who present a meritorious article, at a 
reasonable cost, and who above all recognize those who are known 
to be honorable in their dealings and business relations. 


School Board or Superintendent—W hich? 


HE ruptures which have arisen in several cities during recent 

months between boards of education and their superintendents 
have mainly been caused over the choice of the teaching services. In 
these centers, the board of education, in violation of the established 
rules, proposes to ignore, or has ignored, the superintendent in the 
appointment, transfer, and dismissal of teachers. 

The immediate question which arises here is whether the school 
board proposes to hold the superintendent responsible for the effi- 
cient administration of the schools, or whether that body takes the 
responsibility upon its own shoulders. The modern conception on the 
relations between the administrative factors is that the superintend- 
ent is placed in charge of the professional labors of the school sys- 
tem. Thus, it follows, too, that if he is to be held responsible for the 
success of the schools he must have a voice in the selection of those 
who are to do the teaching. 

There is another phase of this question, which touches the inter- 
ests of the teacher. The applicant for position under accepted rules 
deals with the superintendent. If the matter of appointments is left 
to the members of the board of education, several persons have to be 
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seen. “School teachers without political pull are going to be out of 
luck if the Boston school committee wins the fight it is putting up 
over the appointments as well as the approval of appointments of 
school teachers,” says a recent editorial in the Boston Traveler. 

The question of whether the superintendent or the school board 
shall control the appointment of teachers has also arisen in Peabody, 
Massachusetts. The Times of that city submits the following com- 
ment: 

“We think it is unfair for candidates for positions on the teaching 
staff to have to ‘rustle’ four votes on the school board besides getting 
the superintendent’s recommendation before they can be elected. 
It makes it too easy for the applicant with plenty of influential rela- 
tives and friends to get the inside track, and often bars capable men 
and women who are depending purely on their individual merit. 

“The Times still believes that it is the superintendent’s job to hire 
school teachers. If the school committee then finds that he is lower- 
ing the standard of the school system, their remedy is simple, they 
can fire him. We doubt if any superintendent would lay himself open 
to criticism on selection of teachers by putting in inferior candidates. 
If he wishes to clear his skirts of the temptation of politics by setting 
up a standard of ratings to make his decisions argument-proof, that 
is his business. It certainly seems a common-sense way to do things. 
If he hadn’t come by his own job by that same system of politics, 
his position, of course, would be much stronger. But be that as it 
may, it doesn’t help the situation any to throw the whole teacher- 
election plan into the lap of the politicians.” 

The progress made in the field of school administration during 
the past three decades has established to a reasonable degree the 
delegation of responsibility in the selection of the professional serv- 
ice. The superintendent is not only better equipped to make the 
choice of teachers, but if he is to be held responsible for the success 
of the school system, as he should be, his recommendations must be 
respected. A conscientious member of a board of education realizes 
that the determination of purely professional duties do not 


come within the scope of his office. He delegates that duty to the 
superintendent. 


Time Factor in School-Board Deliberation 


CCASIONALLY some member of a board of education, who 

has participated in a debate that has lasted way into the night, 
reviews all that has happened and then wonders whether the time 
was profitably spent. 

Sometimes he discovers that the hours were spent in wrangling 
over trivial things to the exclusion of the more important problems 
and departures. Deliberative bodies are prone to lapse into things 
that are not pertinent to the larger purpose in hand and to fuss over 
the small thing that does not belong there. 

“T conceive our duties to be those of a board of directors, sitting 
around a table laying down broad general principles,” said Law- 
rence H. Norton, a new member of the Cleveland board of education. 
“We pick the personnel and should let them look after the details, 
and fire them if we can’t trust them.” Thus the Cleveland news- 
papers recently announced that “less time wrangling over trivialities 
in the school department and more time thinking about educational 
policies will characterize the future conduct of the board of educa- 
tion.” 

When a discussion is on those who engage in the same are inclined 
to stray from the main issue and become submerged in minor things 
which at times have only a remote bearing on the problem to be 
solved. They fail in a proper perspective and bury the objective 
under a mass of secondary considerations or else reach that objec- 
tive by a circuitous and laborious route. 

The members of a deliberative body must primarily retain a sense 
of proportion, namely, distinguish between the things of importance 
and things that are of a trifling nature only. If it is true that there 
must be discussions in order to bring out the entire question in hand, 
then it is equally true that in many instances the question is either 
quite obvious or that the debater delves into things which are not 
pertinent to the issue. 


While its scope and function is legislative, administrative, and 
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judicial, it must be said that in the last analysis that the board of 
education is a policy-making body. In order to become clear on any 
given policy it becomes expedient to secure diverse viewpoints, but 


to linger by the wayside to engage in a superfluous talkfest is bound 
to delay the journey. 


What Has Broken Down—Education or Taxation? 


HERE can be no denial of the fact that in many sections of the 

United States the public schools are being denied that financial 
support adequate to conduct them upon an efficient basis. The 
economies which have been introduced in order to balance the budget 
have in instances reduced both the quality and quantity of schooling 
which the authorities are expected to provide. 

At this point, the question may well be asked whether education 
has broken down of its own weight, or whether the one prerequisite 
to all government, namely, taxation, has been unwisely managed. 
The answer here, it would seem, is obvious. 

Whatever may be said in analyzing the situation, which confronts 
many school districts throughout the land, it becomes apparent that 
timely action might have averted the complications which beset 
them. To say this leads to nothing unless the experiences of the past 
are properly appraised and the lessons to be derived from them are . 
heeded. If the present system of taxation is inadequate as well as in- 
equitable, it logically follows that corrective measures must be 
taken. There are those who are inclined to leave the subject to the 
statesmanship of their time and thereby relieve themselves of all 
further concern regarding the same. 

It follows, however, that the statesmanship most likely to enter 
upon a study of tax legislation must be stimulated into action. It 
looks for an enlightened public opinion upon the subject of taxation 
and for that guidance that may lead to a practical solution of a 
problem that is highly complicated and involved: 

It is, therefore, entirely reasonable to assume that the educator 
who strives for progress in his chosen field should become highly 
interested not only in the support that must necessarily go to the 
schools but also in the manner and means of making that support 
possible. 

Thus, the subject of taxation which is so vital to the cause of edu- 
cation must enlist the active interest of the modern educator. He 
must stand ready to cooperate with the lawmaker in the formulation 
of tax measures that serve their purpose adequately and equitably, 
if the cause which he upholds is to be fully subserved. 


Affiliating School Systems With City Councils 


yew suggestion for a closer affiliation between a school system 
and the local government is occasionally proposed. In Wisconsin, 
the suggestion has found expression in a proposal that a member of 
the city council be chosen ex officio member of the board of educa- 
tion. 

The idea is exemplified in several New England states where the 
mayor of the city has a voice in school-board deliberations. In most 
Massachusetts cities the local legislative body, namely, the city 
council, determines the financial support that shall go to the schools. 
Thus, the city fathers control the school expenditures, unless these 
are fixed upon a certain tax ratio. 

Where the chief executive has a voice in school administrative 
affairs he serves largely as an arbiter between the several depart- 
ments of local government and the expenditures they may engage in. 
No doubt, an impartial and just allotment of public funds has its 
value from the standpoint of sound financial housekeeping. 

While a school system is dependent upon the tax ability of the 
community, or upon the unit of government that must provide its 
financial sustenance, it does not follow that a board-of-education 
efficiency is strengthened by the addition of either a mayor or an 
alderman to that body. If their approach to school-administrative 
problems is prompted by political expediency rather than educational 
progress the schools will be hampered rather than helped. 

Experience has taught that where school-administrative bodies 


are reasonably free from outside domination they render the most 
satisfactory service. 
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What Next in TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


J. E. Nancarrow, Williamsport, Pennsylvania 


With inflation not only becoming a much-dis- 
cussed subject, but also being rapidly put into 
practice, the question is raised, “What next in 
teachers’ salaries?” Will the teacher, who has had 
his salary cut 10, 20, or even 50 per cent, re- 
cuperate his loss with the coming of inflation? 
Will the new program help the teacher or will it 
destroy some of his real purchasing power? What 
will the “new deal” mean to the teacher? 

The aim of the “new deal” is to give every man 
a chance to work at a living wage, and to put him 
to work at the earliest possible moment. This 
means that the great mass of people will have an 
increased spending power and tax-paying ability; 
hence, the teacher will be in a surer position with 
respect to the receipt of his salary when it be- 
comes due. In the matter of increased prices for 
commodities, however, the teacher will be the 
loser. We are told that the primary job for 
America is to get men back to work at their regu- 
lar jobs so that purchasing power may be in- 
creased and the enormous deficit for relief arrested. 
Promptness in getting men back to work at their 
regular jobs is important. The higher the price 
level rises, the quicker this will occur. Therefore, 
all persons seem to agree that we shall see a sub- 
stantially higher retail-price level over the next 
year or two, and possibly for a much longer period. 

The reduction in the farmer’s crops will un- 
doubtedly increase the cost of food; and a shorter 
working week at the same or increased pay means 
that industries will increase the cost of their prod- 
ucts so that the budget may be balanced. The re- 
duced gold content of the dollar and the proposed 
remonetization of silver are causing changes in the 
prices of commodities. Consequently, each of the 
three leading measures for recovery — crop reduc- 
tion, the decreased working week, and revaluation 
of the gold dollar — will result in increased prices 
for commodities. 

How much prices will increase, no one seems 


able to predict. Economists agree that one great. 


danger of monetary inflation is that, once em- 
barked upon, rising prices are so pleasing a spec- 
tacle to such a great portion of our population 
that attempts to halt the process are highly un- 
popular. We are told that the key to prosperity 
appears to be an upward price trend. Hence, once 
it is started, the upward price trend is difficult to 
stop because people hesitate to do anything that 
might have an adverse effect on business. 

How does this rising price trend affect the 
teacher who has a fixed income? Teachers, who 
have had their salaries reduced, now face a future 
of boosted prices, hence they will inevitably be 
pinched. Every rise in the price of commodities 
means that the teacher, with a fixed income, will 
have less real purchasing power. If the price trend 
continues upward, and the teacher’s salary re- 
mains at the present level, it is only a question of 
time until the teacher’s pay will be below the level 
of subsistence. When such a condition approaches, 
as it did during the world war period, we will wit- 
ness an exodus of our ambitious teachers from the 
teaching profession. 


Causes of Reduced Teachers’ Salaries 


In order that we may properly understand the 
case, let us examine first the causes that led up 
to the cuts in teachers’ salaries, and then let us 
examine the teachers’ objections to such cuts. The 
causes of the reductions follow: 

1. School costs have increased at an alarming 
rate, hence there is need for retrenchment. Since 
teachers’ salaries compose 60 to 70 per cent of the 
average school budget, any material reduction must 
necessarily include a reduction for teachers. 

2. The present economic crisis demands re- 
trenchment. Since a vast majority of our people 
have been forced to accept smaller salaries and 
smaller incomes, they have a reduced buying power 
and tax-paying ability. 

3. Most laborers in industry have had their 
wages reduced, therefore they feel that other 
workers should suffer like reductions. 

4. The prices of all other commodities have been 


reduced, thus teachers’ salaries should be no ex- 
ception in the general reducing process. 

5. From the economic angle, some workers argue 
that their salary has not been reduced because 
their rent was reduced, but their rent was re- 
duced because their salary was reduced. 

With these causes of the reduction in teachers’ 
salaries in mind let us now examine the teachers’ 
objections to the continuance of teachers’ salary 
reductions. The objections follow: 

1. In answer to the charge that school costs 
have increased at an alarming rate, the teachers 
cite these facts: (a) a great increase in the num- 
ber of pupils, particularly in the number of high 
school pupils; (b) the lowering of the purchasing 
power of the dollar; (c) a demand from the public 
for better-trained teachers; (d) provision for 
better buildings and the abandonment of build- 
ings which were unsafe and insanitary; (e) the 
raising of the standard of education; (f) increased 
services rendered by the schools to the community 
(example: evening schools); (g) increased de- 
mands made by the public in shifting responsibil- 
ities from the home to the school; and (/) an in- 
crease in teachers’ salaries, which in the past have 
been far below the level of other similarly trained 
professional persons. 

2. The total resources of our nation are not 


insufficient to support education and other govern- . 


mental activities on an adequate basis. . . . It is 
true that under the present economic order and 
under the existing tax system, the vast majority 
of those who pay for the support of government 
have suffered a tremendous reduction of their buy- 
ing power and are no longer able to pay the same 
amounts for governmental support. It must be 
vigorously maintained that the only solution for 
most of our present problems of governmental 
support lies in the sweeping revision of the present 
tax structure so that the total tax burden will be 
distributed among the people in accordance with 
their ability to pay.’ 


The Tax-Reductionist’s Case 


3. Professional tax-reductionists, who either 
have ambitions of a political nature or are out to 
make a good job for themselves, are largely re- 
sponsible for demanding that cuts of teachers’ 
salaries be maintained. Some of these same pro- 
fessional tax-reductionists received big profits or 
high wages when things were booming, but now 
they want to pull the other fellow down with them. 

4. Teachers’ salaries have always been far be- 
hind the financial procession. In 1926, to which 
level of prices we seem to be steering our course, 
we find that the average salary of United States 
Government employees was $1,809, while the 
average salary of teachers, principals and superin- 
tendents in public schools was $1,277. This lagging 
with its accompanying exodus of teachers has 
caused some writers to dub it the “teaching pro- 
cession” instead of the “teaching profession.” 

5. Other persons, who are engaged in public 
service, have not had their salaries cut in the 
same proportion as teachers. The cause of this 
condition is the fact that teachers are constantly 
in the public eye, therefore when hard times come 
and taxpayers’ leagues are formed, the first thing 
they think of is to reduce teachers’ salaries. They 
succeed because teachers have never had a strong 
organization and are too professional to fight for 
their rights. 

6. Too much of the tax for school purposes is 
placed upon real estate, hence, the method of 
collection stands out in the public mind, whereas 
a tax such as the gasoline tax becomes a habit and 
goes by unnoticed. 

7. Few people realize that, if the school tax is 
cut, the average house will save only a dollar or 
two in taxes. The impelling force behind the drive 
for a reduction is more of a psychological mass 
movement than a well-considered plan which will 
actually result in a substantial saving. 


_'Vierling Kersey, “Retrenchments in School Expenditures,” 
California Schools, Official Publication of the California State 


Department of Education, Vol. IV, No. 2, February, 1933, 
p. 41. 
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8. The teacher’s investment in his education, 
both in time and in money, must be considered and 
carefully weighed when arriving at a fair salary 
for that teacher. A loyal, sympathetic, well-pre- 
pared teacher should be worthy of his hire. 

The Teacher’s Living Standards 

9. In arriving at a fair salary for teachers, it 
must be borne in mind that society demands from 
teachers a certain standard of living. It is only fair 
that teachers should be able to finance the kind of 
standing in the community which is expected of 
them. 

10. In thinking of salaries, the public should 
recall that recent years have brought with them 
higher qualifications for teachers and an increase 
in the number of men teachers who have entered 
the profession. Lower salaries will ultimately mean 
a reversal of this process. 

11. Teachers’ salaries, which are paid by the 
community, are usually spent in that community. 
A large percentage of the remuneration paid to 
teachers is immediately put into circulation, there- 
fore teachers’ salaries do not deplete but rather 
add to the total resources of a community. 

12. Teachers are giving more service than they 
ever gave before. Larger classes mean much more 
work for the teacher. The greater service which 
teachers are rendering and the vital importance of 
that service make it necessary to consider the 
teachers’ viewpoint seriously before making drastic 
cuts in salaries. 

After a study of the arguments which teachers 
have advanced for reasonable salaries, we must ad- 
mit that most of them are logical and reasonable. 
Surely teachers have not been overpaid during the 
years which have just passed. Teachers, as a group, 
have been more regardful of the interests of the 
children than they have of their own welfare. 


A Salary Index 


While the arguments which the teachers have 
advanced appear to be sound, nevertheless we must 
frankly admit that, since 1929, it has been a very 
difficult task to get in all of the taxes. That the 
average person’s income and tax-paying ability has 
been decreased, no one seems to deny. It may also 
be true that, since wealth in many cases takes an 
intangible form and is difficult to reach under the 
property tax, the only solution to the problem lies 
in a sweeping revision of the present tax structure, 
but such a revision cannot be effected immediately. 

As a solution to this vexatious problem, why not 
have teachers’ salaries based upon an_ index? 
Salaries based upon an index would be fair to the 
public because when times were good, they could 
afford to expend more for public schools, and when 
times were poor the public would have to pay less 
for the education of their children. Such salaries 
based on an index would be fair to the teacher be- 
cause his real purchasing power would remain con- 
stant, and the continuous worry about salary such 
as the teacher nas experienced the past few years, 
which necessarily affects his teaching, would be 
eliminated. The child would benefit by such a plan 
because such an arrangement would tend to lead 
to stability in and better instruction by the teach- 
ing profession. 

What would be the nature of the index on which 
the salaries would be based? In order that we may 
begin immediately, why not try a properly weighed 
combination of the Babson index of industrial 
commodity prices and the Bureau of Labor index 
of living costs? Since all discussions of the federal 
program seem to center around the 1926 level of 
prices, we suggest the use of the year 1926 as the 
base (100) in the computation of the index for 
teachers’ salaries. The cost of maintaining a desir- 
able standard of living varies from place to place; 
hence, the index number should be applied to the 
different salary schedules which are already in 
effect in the various cities and states. This pro- 
posed index will not work equally well in all situa- 
tions, but it is offered as a starting point with the 
hope that, after it has been used for some time, it 
may be possible to compute a more accurate index 
number of the cost of living of teachers. 

Teachers’ salaries, based on such an index num- 
ber, would fluctuate with the cost of living as 
measured by this combination index. They would 
correspond to salaries in industry and in other 
forms of wage earning where wages rise and fall 

(Concluded on Page 44) 
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Wor Kichard' spirit must have quided the 


Benjamin Franklin Sehools cheice of Seales 


“Tis foolish to lay out money 
in a purchase of 


repentance.” 





Poor Richard’s 
Almanac 


G 


The well-known maxims set down in “Poot Richard's 
Almanac” leave no doubt as to what a thrifty buyer the great 
Franklin was. But even he wouldn't have asked for a better 
bargain than the Sealex Linoleum Floors installed in both 
classrooms and corridors of this handsome school erected to 
his memory at Westfield, New Jersey. 

For in addition to being distinctive in appearance, the 
Benjamin Franklin School’s floors, like all Sealex Linoleums, 
are mighty economicaland practical, too. These floors are wash- 
able and easy-to-clean—inexpensive to maintain, as well as 
moderate in price. Throughout their long life, they never 


need scraping, painting or varnishing. Truly resilient, they 
are quiet and comfortable underfoot. 
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And for classroom and corridor walls, there’s Sealex Wall- 
Covering—a permanent, linoleum-type wall treatment that lasts 
the life of your building, without ever having to be “done 


over.” It’s stain-proof—finger-prints, pencil marks, ink stains 
wash off easily. 


When installed by authorized contractors of Bonded 
Floors and Bonded Walls, Sealex Linoleum and Sealex Wall- 
Covering are backed by a Guaranty Bond covering the full 
value of workmanship and materials. One of our representa- 


tives will gladly give you complete information about eco- 
nomical Sealex installations. Write us. 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC., KEARNY, NEW JERSEY 


SEALEX 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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W. B. Smith, Superintendent of city schools 

at Twin Falls, Idaho. His letter commenting 

his experience with the Standard Electric 
ime System appears at the right. 


HE total cost of the Standard Electric Time System installed 20 years agoin the Twin 
Falls High and Junior High School shown above was probably all written off 
several years ago, yet the entire system is serving the school as faithfully today 


as it did in 1914. 


Mr. Smith's letter reproduced here is typical of comments we are receiving 
continually from users of Standard Equipment throughout the country. 


We invite you to take advantage of our half century of experience and 
specialization in this important field when you are considering new 
We shall be pleased to send you com- 
plete information also on our telephone and fire alarm systems and 


equipment for your schools. 


experimental laboratory panels. 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY 
pringtiela, Mass. 


PRINCIPAL 


BRANCH erricets IN 


“After 20 Years » » 


Still Giving Excellent Satisfaction” 
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“STANDARD MAKES 


EVERY MINUTE COUNT” 








(Concluded from Page 42) 


as the index of living costs makes any material . 


change. The lag in teachers’ salaries would be elim- 
inated. The lag in salaries, during the period of the 
wor!d war, caused many teachers to reduce their 
cost of living to a poverty scale, and in some cases 
teachers left the profession in order that they 
might provide a living for their families. The lag 
in salary increases is a justifiable reason for 
teachers desiring such an index; and the lag in 
salary decreases is a valid argument for the public’s 
desiring it. The present system of teacher payment 
is unresponsive to the times and tends to readjust 
itself too slowly to insure justice to all parties con- 
cerned. 

What objections are raised to such an index as 
the basis for the payment of teachers’ salaries? 
The first objection is that teachers have been 
underpaid in whatever year is taken as a base. 
Such an objection can be removed if we were to 
get started immediately with the index, and then 
make an honest effort to modify it in accordance 
with any injustice which it may work upon either 
the teacher or the public. Surely such an index will 
work no more hardship and unfairness upon both 
the teacher and the public than has been provided 
by our present scheme for teacher payment. An- 
other objection to such an index is that such items 
as insurance, further education, interest, taxes, re- 
tirement payments, charity, investments, and 
church and other dues are fairly stable and make 
up a considerable portion of the teacher’s expendi- 
tures, and, therefore, should not be subject to so 
much fluctuation as would be the result of salaries 
being based upon an index. The answer to this 
argument is found in the fact that many of these 
items should or do fluctuate with living costs. 


Some Fluctuating Elements 


Let us consider some of the items which do or 
should fluctuate. The states which have the best 
teacher-retirement systems force their employees 
to contribute on a sliding scale: In such states, 
teachers contribute a fixed percentage of their sal- 
aries; hence, when salaries are raised they con- 
tribute more and when salaries are reduced they 


contribute less. This procedure is considered sound 
because the amount a teacher needs at retirement 
is governed by the real purchasing power of the 
money which he receives from the retirement fund 
and not by any flat amount which has been fixed 
twenty or forty years previously. The same logic 
can be applied to investments; that is, in times of 
prosperity more should be saved and in times of 
adversity less should be saved. During the past 
ten years it has been necessary for teachers to 
carry additional life insurance due to the fact of 
the decreased purchasing power of each dollar’s 
worth of life insurance purchased. Since living 
costs have been decreasing during the past four 
years, some of this additional life insurance could 
be dropped and carried as paid-up insurance. The 
increased purchasing power of the dollar would 
give the teacher the same relative protection as 
when he carried the larger amount. If it is found 
that a considerable portion of the miscellaneous 
items do not and should not fluctuate with the 
index, the objection to such an index can be re- 
moved if the index be applied to 70 or 80 per cent 
of the teacher’s salary instead of to the whole 
amount. 

Another objection to the use of an index for the 
payment of teachers’ salaries is founded on the 
fact that the index number of the United States 
Bureau of Labor is based on the commodities 
which the average workingman uses, which is un- 
fair to teachers. It is conceded that the working- 
man and the teacher will not use exactly the same 
proportions of food, clothes, and shelter. The 
workingman will probably spend more of his wages 
for food and less for clothes and shelter than the 
teacher. The average teacher in 1926 was receiving 
$1,277 for his services for that year, which means 
that his budget must have been somewhere near 
the workingman’s budget. After the proposed index 
has been in operation for a reasonable length of 
time, it should be modified to take care of any in- 
equalities in this respect. 


The Advantages in Brief 


1. Such an index is fair to the taxpayer because 
in times of depression, when he can least afford to 


pay. he pays less, and in times of prosperity, when 
he can afford greater taxation, he pays more. This 
procedure is in perfect accord with the theory of 
taxation which has as its base “ability to pay.” 
2. Such an index gives the teacher justice be- 
cause his real purchasing power remains constant. 
If the index is properly weighted to take care of the 
teacher’s fixed charges, he will certainly have an 
ideal situation so far as wages are concerned. He 
will not need to be troubled with the problem of 
having his wages remain constant while prices are 
rapidly rising, since, under the index plan, his 
salary will fluctuate with the commodity prices. 
3. Such an index gives the child his dues be- 
cause a happy, satisfied teacher means greater 
efficiency in the classroom. A child’s educational 
birthright entitles him to a teacher’s best services. 
4. Such an index eliminates the objection to a 
state income tax for school purposes. Tax experts 
consider a state income tax too unstable as support 
for public schools. However, if teachers’ salaries 
were to fluctuate the same as the state income tax, 
a large share of the difficulty would be removed. 
As American citizens, we have an obligation to 
our children to pass on the priceless heritage of a 
finer civilization. Why not venture off the estab- 
lished trail and make an attempt to discover the 
unknown? Why not think and dream of an ideal 
situation for teacher, taxpayer, and child alike, 
instead of going on with the thinking of thoughts 
of past thinkers, and the dreaming of dead men’s 
dreams? We present the idea of “teachers’ salaries 
to be based on an index” as a first step in a “new 
deal” for teachers, parents, taxpayers, and the 
innocent child. 


4 Denver, Colo. The board of education has com- 
piled figures showing that the total bonded indebted- 
ness to date amounts to $8,820,000. Up to December 
31, 1933, payments on the principal amounted to $1,- 
316,000. During 1934, a further payment of $429,000 
will be made on the principal, $324,000 of which has 
already been paid. By the end of 1934, therefore, the 
bonded indebtedness of the district will be reduced 
$1,745,000 since the first payment in 1925, which 
reduces the total to $8,715,000, or 50 per cent of the 
legal limit on the basis of the present reduced assessed 
valuation. 
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PX CLOTH REBINDINGS 


Lbeihoid 


SAVE YOU MONEY 


ON TEXTBOOKS 


PX Cloth rebindings stretch your textbook budget by saving you another rebinding 


job in a year or so. Specify PX for all rebinding jobs, and encourage your publisher 


to use PX Cloth for all future binding jobs on textbooks. PX Cloth saves you money. 


"FABRIKOID” REBINDINGS ARE IDEAL FOR EXTRA HEAVY DUTY TEXTBOOKS 































. HARD-WEARING .... 


. FAST-COLOR.... 


Jel Lew proved 


PX CLOTHIS... 


WATERPROOF .... Rain, milk, water, 
will not harm it. PX Cloth makes rebindings 
last longer. 


It was flexed a 
million times without cracking. PX Cloth 
makes rebindings last longer. 


Does not crock, or 
fade, or run, even when wet. PX Cloth 
makes rebindings last longer. 


. WASHABLE... . Fingerprints, ink-stains 


wash off with soap and water. PX Cloth 
makes rebindings last longer. 


. DIRT-RESISTING ... . Its smooth surface 


resists dirt and stains. PX Cloth makes re- 
bindings last longer. 


. SCUFF-RESISTING ... . Resists cracking 


and peeling. Book straps make no impression. 
PX Cloth makes rebindings last longer. 


7. VERMIN-PROOF .. . . Book-devouring vermin will not touch PX-bound 


“FABRIKOID" 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


books. PX Cloth makes rebindings last longer. 


HAVE YOU RECEIVED your 
copy of ‘’PX Cloth - A Modern 
Voyage of Discovery”, the 
du Pont book which tells the 
fascinating story of PX Cloth? 
Send for it: E I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., Fabrikoid 
Division, Newburgh, N. Y. 


PX CLOTH 
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BOSTON NEW YORK 


atwe Wet 
All others by John C. Winston Co. 


+ The difference is not in appearance. Roxite is cloth, not 

a substitute. It looks as cloth should look; and it keeps that 
fresh, clean appearance for a long time because it is ‘inner 

sealed" against stains, spots, moisture, vermin, and the hazards 
of careless handling. Roxite is a practical cloth bookbinding 

material for textbooks, reference books, and all books sub- 
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Maroon & White by Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
tudies in Cre 9 by Henry Holt & Co. 
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Make Your Vacation Count! 





OU can have your vacation contribute to your per- 


sonal advancement by study of Extension courses of 
the University of Wisconsin. 


If Summer School is out of the question, you need not 
lose out on your professional program. University Ex- 
tension home-study courses come to you wherever you 


FOR YOUR SELECTION 


There are more than 400 courses from which to choose. 
Credits acquired by correspondence study from the 
University of Wisconsin are recognized everywhere. 


Your study time can be adapted to suit your conven- 


ience. You can progress as rapidly or as slowly as 
conditions permit. 


Since the cost of this instruction is partially paid by 
the State, the fees to students are very low. 


W rite for catalog and special information in any of these fields: 


English Music 

Foreign Languages Philosophy 

History Psychology 

Home Economics Sciences 

Library Methods Sociology 

Mathematics Speech 
Room 107K 


University Extension Division 
University of Wisconsin 


Madison, Wisconsin 





CIchool Law 





School-District Government 


The reélection to office of a parish superintendent of 
schools for a four-year term approximately one year 
before the expiration of the current term was held pre- 
mature and properly rescinded by a board of different 
personnel and number of members some six months 
before the expiration of such current term (La. act. No. 
100 of 1922).—State ex rel. Russell v. Richardson, 
152 Southern reporter 748, La. 

A bank making a loan to the county school superin- 
tendent on the basis of a false board resolution author- 
izing a loan was held not precluded from recovery 
against the superintendents’ surety because the resolu- 
tion was never entered on the minutes, recorded, or 
signed by the president of the board and superintend- 
ent, nor impressed with the board’s official seal (Ga. 
laws of 1919, pp. 322, 328, 329, §§ 82, 95, 96, 100). — 
American Surety Co. of New York v. Citizens’ Bank of 
Colquitt, 172 Southeastern reporter 801, Ga. App. 

A school-district treasurer may lawfully deposit 
school funds in a bank duly designated as a depository 
(Nebr. complete statutes supp. 1933, §§ 77-2525 to 77- 
2527).— State ex rel. Sorensen v. Farmers’ & Mer- 
chants’ Bank of Deshler, 252 Northwestern reporter, 
Nebr. 

School-District Property 


A board of education is held vested with implied 
power to incur reasonable expense for obtaining expert 
information, such as architectural plans, necessary for 
accurate estimate of cost of a proposed school building 
(4 complete statutes of 1910, pp. 4746, 4747, §88§ 61, 
74-76).— Sleight v. Board of Education of City of 
Paterson, 170 Atlantic 598, rev. (Sup.) 159 Atlantic 
reporter 707, 10 N. J. Misc. 523. 

A school board’s offer to prove, in an action for 
amount due a building contractor for excavating hard 
rock, that no rock was encountered, was properly over- 
ruled where the arbitrators found that there was some 
rock. — National Surety Co. v. Board of Education of 
Clifton in Passaic County, 170 Atlantic 643, 112 N. J. 
Law, 375, aff. (Sup.). Same v. Board of Education of 
Clifton, 165 Atlantic 288, 11 N. J. Misc. 225. 

A report of the arbitrators selected to determine the 
existence and percentage of rock, for excavation of 
which the school-building contractor was entitled to 
extra compensation, was held conclusive and binding 
on all parties. — National Surety Co. v. Board of Edu- 


cation of Clifton in Passaic County, 170 Atlantic re- 
porter 643, 112 N. J. Law, 375, aff. (Sup.). Same v. 
Board of Education of Clifton, 165 Atlantic reporter 
288, 11 N. J. Misc. 225. 

A proviso in a school-building contract that solid 
rock, encountered in an excavation, should be removed 
at unit price for blasting, was held not to bar a con- 
tractor’s right to extra compensation for removing rock 
with a steam shovel. — National Surety Co. v. Board 
of Education of Clifton in Passaic County, 170 At- 
lantic 643, 112 N. J. Law, 375, Aff. (Sup.). Same v. 
Board of Education of Clifton, 165 Atlantic reporter 
288, N. J. Misc. 225. 

A scoutmaster and teacher who permitted boys to 
use a dilapidated truck, without any instruction as to 
its operation, or warning for avoiding its dangers, in- 
cluding the danger from a hot-shot battery, was held 
negligent, rendering him liable for injuries to the boy 
when the truck went off the road at a curve. — Wood- 
man v. Hemet Union High School Dist. of Riverside 
County, 29 Pacific reporter (2d) 257, Calif. App. 

A teacher employed in an automobile repair and 
machine shop operated by a union high-school district 
was held an “employee,” and not an “officer,” of the 
district, within a statute making the district liable for 
negligence of officers or employees (School code, 
§ 2.801).— Woodman v. Hemet Union High School 
Dist. of Riverside County, 29 Pacific reporter (2d) 
257, Calif. App. 

A school district, to be liable for damages resulting 
from a defective or dangerous condition of public 
property, must have had sufficient notice of such 
dangerous condition (Calif. statutes of 1923, p. 675). 
— Woodman v. Hemet Union High School Dist. of 
Riverside County, 29 Pacific reporter (2d) 257, Calif. 
App. 
The board of trustees of a union high-school district 
in view of the dilapidated condition of a truck for 
many months, was held to have had notice of the 
dangerous condition of such truck (Calif. statutes of 
1923, p. 675).—Woodman v. Hemet Union High 
School Dist. of Riverside County, 29 Pacific reporter 
(2d) 257, Calif. App. 

Where a teacher in charge of an automobile and re- 
pair shop of a high school permitted boy scouts to use 
a dilapidated school truck, in a dangerous condition, for 
other than school purposes, resulting in injuries to one 
of the boys, the school district was held not liable on 
the ground that the teacher, in permitting the use of 
the truck, acted beyond the scope of employment 
(Calf. school code, § 2.801; Calif. civil code, § 1714%4; 
Calif. statutes of 1923, p. 675). — Woodman v. Hemet 


Union High School Dist. of Riverside County, 29 Pa- 
cific reporter (2d) 257, Calif. App. 

A school-bus driver, rounding a sharp curve at about 
twenty miles per hour, driving on his extreme right 
side, and colliding with an approaching automobile 
traveling at high speed, suddenly turning left and 
heading diagonally toward a ditch, was held not neg- 
ligent.— Pate v. American Employers’ Ins. Co., 152 
Southern reporter 363, foll. Bounds v. Same, 152 
Southern reporter 364, La. App. 


School-District Claims 


A seller of coal guaranteeing its quality as bid, but 
mixing inferior coal, could not recover the alleged 
balance due from the school district purchasing. — 
Continental Coal Co. v. United Fuel Co., 29 Pacific 
reporter (2d) 395, Wash. 

In an action for injuries sustained by a high-school 
pupil from the explosion in a gunpowder experiment 
occurring when a mixture containing a wrong ingred‘ent 
was being ground in an iron mortar contrary to in- 
structions in the textbook, the school district’s negli- 
gence was held for the jury under the evidence. — 
Mastrangelo v. West Side Union High School Dist. of 
Merced County, 29 Pacific reporter (2d) 885, Calif. 
App. 

In view of the evidence that a 16-year-old high- 
school student, injured in an explosion, was ignorant 
of the danger of gunpowder experiments and that 
neither the textbook nor the teacher had warned him 
against mixing the ingredients in a mortar, the question 
whether the pupil was contributorily negligent in mix- 
ing the ingredients in a mortar instead of a paper as 
directed by the textbook was held for the jury. — 
Mastrangelo v. West Side Union High School Dist. of 
Merced County, 29 Pacific reporter (2d) 885, Calif. 
App. 


Teachers 


The trustees of a school district “nominate” teachers 
and a county board of public instruction may reject 
the nominees, but such rejection must be reasonably 
exercised and grounded on some dereliction in the sta- 
tutory or other qualification (Fla. constitution, art. 12, 
§§ 10, 17; Fla. complete general laws of 1927, §§ 709- 
711, 717). — State ex rel. Pittman v. Barker, 152 South- 
ern reporter 682, Fila. 

A school teacher nominated by the district trustees 
could not be rejected by a county board of public in- 
struction merely because she was married, or had other 
means of support. — State ex rel. Pittman v. Barker, 
152 Southeastern reporter 682, Fla. 
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The abolishment of the position of an exclusive 
physical training instructor in a borough grade and 
high school, and the creation of a new position, com- 
bining physical training and other teaching was held 
not discriminatory against a teacher who held the abol- 
ished position and was qualified only to teach physical 
training (4 N. J. complete laws of 1910, p. 4763, 
§ 106a).— Weider v. Board of Education of Borough 
of High Bridge, 170 Atlantic reporter 631, 112 N. J. 
289. 

The teachers’ retirement board’s estimate of a nec- 
essary appropriation by New York City for a retire- 
ment system guides, but does not control, the action 
of the board of estimate and apportionment which 
must finally determine the sufficiency gf an appropria- 
tion (Greater New York Charter, § 1092, subd. G, as 
enacted by the laws of 1917, c. 303).— Poucher v. 
LaGuardia, 269 N. Y. S. 582, foll. Lewis v. Same, 269, 
Ni: ZB. SOG. 

New York City has no control of the excess amount 

appropriated for the teachers’ retirement system in 
’ compliance with the retirement board’s estimates, but 
can only consider such excess when making new appro- 
priations in the following year (Greater New York 
Charter, § 1092, subd. E, par. 1, and subd. G as en- 
acted by the laws of 1917, c. 303).— Poucher v. La 
Guardia, 269, N. Y. S. 582, foll. Lewis v. Same, 269 
N. ¥. S.. 506, N. ¥. 


Pupils and Discipline of Schools 


It is the duty of a separate school district to provide 
a school within convenient and reasonable distances or, 
in lieu thereof, to provide transportation (Miss. code of 
1930, § 6665, cl. 7).— Gordon v. Wooten, 152 South- 
ern reporter 481, Miss. 

Under a statute authorizing the trustees of a sepa- 
rate school district to provide transportation where 
necessary for children living two miles or more from a 
schoolhouse, the necessity exists as a matter of law, 
where school buildings are so far d’stant that pupils 
cannot reach them safely and without undue exposure 
(Miss. code of 1930, § 6665, cl. 7).— Gordon v. Woo- 
ten, 152 Southern reporter 481, Miss. 

The voters of an old school district within a union 
graded-school district could not authorize the trans- 
portation of pupils in an old district to the central 
school, where the cost of transportation was to be 
borne by an entire new district (Okla. statutes of 1931, 
§ 6940). — Reynolds v. Tankersley, 29 Pacific reporter 
(2d) 976, Okla. 

The school board of a union graded-school district 
is without authority to furnish transportation to the 
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HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


as a means of adding from 1 to 3 years 
to the lives and service of School Books 


These Covers are built to Wear and are also Waterproof and Weatherproof 
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pupils of an old school district, unless authorized to do 
so by 60 per cent of the voters of an entire new district 
(Okla. statutes of 1931, § 6940).— Reynolds v. Tank- 
ersley, 29 Pacific reporter (2d) 976, Okla. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PUBLIC- 
SCHOOL BUSINESS OFFICIALS TO 
MEET IN NEW YORK CITY 


President Joseph Miller, of the National Association 
of Public-School Business Officials, has announced 
progress in the plans for the annual meeting of the 
association, to be held August 21, 22, 23, and 24, in 
New York City. 

The reconstruction of the schools will be the keynote 
of the convention. The association has arranged to hold 
a National Schoolmart Exposition for the display of 
school buildings, materials, equipment,- supplies, and 
services, bringing directly to the attention of school 
people and the public the most recent advances of 
science and industry of special interest to the schools. 
It is planned that the Schoolmart tell the story of 
education concretely in a manner that will inspire the 
public with a determination to save the schools. The 
exposition will be open to the more than 60,000 per- 
sons who will be in attendance at the summer sessions 
of the universities in the metropolitan area of New 
York City. 

The tentative program which has been arranged, 
provides for morning and afternoon sessions, luncheon 
round-table conferences, with ‘afternoon tours of the 
museums and other places of special interest in the 
city. The annual banquet will take place in the ball- 
room of the Hotel Astor. 

Information concerning the meeting, the speakers, 
etc., may be obtained from Mr. Theodore Fred Kuper, 
executive manager of the board of education, New 
York City. 

FIFTH ANNUAL SCHOOL ADMINISTRA- 

TORS’ CONFERENCE AT NASH- 
VILLE, TENNESSEE 


The fifth annua! school administrators’ conference, 
sponsored by the school administration departmeht of 
George Peabody College for Teachers, was held at 
that institution April 30 to May 2, under the direction 
of Dr. Dennis H. Cooke and Dr. R. L. Hamon. Ap- 
proximately 800 delegates were enrolled from 21 states. 

The first day’s session was devoted to the evaluation 
of a state system of schools, with special reference to 
the recent survey in Tennessee. In the evening there 
were addresses by Dr. Walter D. Cocking, State Com- 
missioner of Education, and by Dr. Floyd W. Reeves, 
personnel director of the Tennessee Valley. The topic 








Springfield, Massachusetts 


for the second day’s session was a discussion pro and 
con of Federal Support for Public Education. There 
was a talk by Dean Shelton Phillips on The History 
and Probable Future of Federal Support of Education. 
On the final day, Supt. H. J. Gerling, of St. Louis, 
and Supt. W. A. Sutton, of Atlanta, were the speakers. 
The sessions were concluded with a dinner on Wednes- 
day evening, at which Doctor Sutton declared culture 
to be the basis of business. 


SCHOOL DIRECTORS OF WASHINGTON 
MEET AT WENATCHEE 


School directors of the State of Washington, at their 
two-day convention held April 19 to 20, at Wenatchee, 
viewed the status of education through rose-colored 
glasses. The convention took up such important topics 
as the financial status of the schools, teachers’ salaries, 
the cost of education and the status of the tax dollar, 
delinquent taxes, and suggestions for a new form of 
school support to relieve the burden on real estate. 
Approximately 125 persons were present, with 55 del- 
egates and 35 county superintendents. 

Dr. N. D. Showalter, state superintendent, pointed 
with some degree of pride to an improved status since 
last year, and urged a united effort to secure a broader 
base of taxation, the collection of the full state con- 
tribution, and an ultimate shift of school financing 
from local to state taxes. 

Mr. W. F. Martin, of the state education depart- 
ment, discussed the relation of the new relief set-up to 
education by the state relief director. 

Mr. Elmer L. Breckner, of Tacoma, who spoke at 
the meeting, said that the financial problems are the 
most acute at the present time. He warned that, unless 
the legislature acts for school support, the schools will 
not be able to operate satisfactorily, as a result of 
curtailed revenues due to decreased real estate valua- 
tions. He called attention to the recent Supreme Court 
decision relative to levies for nonhigh-school purposes, 
which will create a serious problem in many school 
districts. As a result of the ruling, making the nonhigh 
levy part of the district’s 10-mill limit, the local high- 
school district will be compelled to educate outside 
high-school students without recompense. 

The meeting closed with the business session on the 
second day. Mr. Herbert E. Jones, of Ferndale, was 
elected president ; the vice-presidents elected were Mrs. 
Iva Mann, Tacoma; Mr. H. H. Hughs, Hover. A legis- 
lative committee was elected, to comprise Mrs. W. A. 
Hiersch, Port Orchard, G. P. Dubuque, Snohomish; Z. 
B. Shay, Willapa; John Dobie, Yakima; C. M. Zediker, 
Cashmere; and A. N. Thompson, Seattle. 
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MR. HORBEN OF LORDENE 


(Continued from Page 18) 

“T know the way you feel at what I have said. I know you are a 
young man, anxious to get ahead. If you insist on a release of con- 
tract, I shall arrange this for you. But I hope you are a man of your 
word, — that when you say you'll do a thing, you'll do it. It’s up to 
you.” 

I turned down the offer, and for five years longer I kept on learn- 
ing how at Lordene, “in a sense, at the board’s expense.” 

Sure, we release teachers who are under contract, if they give 
reasonable notice. But there is a vast difference between replacing 
a superintendent and replacing a teacher, bad enough though the 
latter is. 

School people should expect to keep their bargains in schoolwork, 
as much as business men in business, where a man’s word must be 
as good as his bond. 

Simple enough. But I learned it from Mr. Horben. 


UDGE Gesson was a person who did not believe in manual train- 

ing in public schools, simply because he did not like the teacher 

in charge of this subject in Lordene. At that, Alexander was a 

first-class man; but, unfortunately for himself, at one time he had 

locked horns with the Judge over some small matter, and from then 

on each year there was talk of dropping the subject from the cur- 
riculum. 

I was sitting in my office one afternoon going over some matters 
with Alexander, when the door opened and in walked Judge Gesson. 
He spoke pleasantly to me, but he fairly snarled at my companion. 
To my amazement, Alexander jumped from his chair, pulled himself 
up to his full height of slightly more than five feet, took a long 
breath, and howled back, 

“Good afternoon, yourself!” 

I thought the Judge would explode. Crimson with wrath he 
shouted, 

“You'll hear from me again about this!” 

Followed another warlike demonstration on the part of the dimin- 
utive worker in woods. 

As soon as I had recovered sufficiently to get my senses back, I 
took a hand in matters myself, and fairly pushed them both out into 
the corridor. They were still at it, even when they reached the street 
corner ; there was no trouble in hearing them. 

A few minutes later Alexander reappeared in the office. He looked 
all tired out, and sank down in his chair without a word. 

“Alexander,” I said, as sternly as I could, “just exactly what do 
you mean by starting such an infernal row as this? Where do you 
think you are? Do you think you have any business acting that way 
towards a Board member? What’s the matter with you, anyway ?” 

He looked at me with a deprecatory wave of his hand. 

“Now wait a second, Mr. Hills,” said he. “Don’t get mad until I 
finish. You know I run a good shop, don’t you ?” 

“Yes,” said I. “And I can now understand why in some schools 
they put all the feeble-minded boys in the manual-arts course; they 
think they’ll feel at home with the instructor.” 

“Oh, I know, I know,” he replied wearily. “But, Mr. Hills, you see 
it’s like this. This fellow Gesson is no good; only, of course, it 
wouldn’t be right for you to say so. But he has been coming down in 
my shop about once a week, and meddling with things, and telling 
the boys the work isn’t any good, until I just wouldn’t stand for it 
any longer. So, the other night I told Mr. Horben about it, and he 
said, 

““Mr. Alexander, my father told me a good many years ago that 
the only way you can do business with some people is, when they yell 
at you, yell back just twice as loud.’ That’s just what he told me, 
Mr. Hills. So I tried it this afternoon. . . . How do you think I 
made out?” 

This last in a rather anxious tone. 

Rather a nice question to put up to a superintendent! I was 
speechless. 

Mr. Horben was perfectly correct in this commentary on human 
nature. There was an abrupt end to any further criticism on manual 
training. The last I ever heard of Alexander, he was supervisor of 
this subject in a large city. I hope he will happen to see this recital. 
He will recognize the circumstances quickly enough, although the 
names are anything but the same. 

I am not sure I have said that Mr. Horben had a rather keen sense 
of humor. . . . When I told him of this affray, he merely grunted 
— but there was a funny little smile on his face. 
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N THE STATE in which Lordene is located, appropriations for 
the school year are voted at the same time the school-board 
members are elected. Provision is made on the ballot for each. 

Two or three nights before the election, Steve Tarrett called me 
on the telephone. Said he wanted to see me right away. Steve and I 
were good friends; he had no connection with the school, but we 
were together a good deal. 

“Brooke,” said he, “you're in for a fight. Gesson’s got it in for you 
because he hates Horben. Coming out on the train tonight one of the 
fellows told me the Judge had been around to see him, and has asked 
him to sign up with a big bunch he is quietly getting together, to go 
down to the polls at the last minute, and to dump Horben off the 
board. They’re pretty well organized, and bank on taking the regular 
crowd by surprise. Horben isn’t making any canvass, and usually 
there isn’t a corporal’s guard out to vote. This is on the level, and 
you’d better get busy. Let me know if I can do anything.” 

Whew! Election three days away and nothing done. I went 
straight to Mr. Horben, but I never said a word to him about his 
own election. On the contrary, I told him a big crowd was coming 
out to vote at the last second, and possibly the appropriations would 
fail to carry. 

“Meaning, of course, that you’re afraid I’m going to be beaten,” 
said he rather slowly. “I didn’t know anything about this movement 
you say is under way, but I don’t believe Gesson carries weight 
enough in town to swing an election. He isn’t after the appropria- 
tions; he is after me, the rest of the board and yourself. But I won’t 
do a thing. Let the people make up their own minds; let them choose 
for themselves. No, I’ won’t touch it.” 

“Possibly Judge Gesson doesn’t control enough of the radical votes 
to win,” I replied. “Possibly, Steve Tarrett is mistaken. But since 
there is this rumor, have you any objection if we try to make the 
vote about five hundred to nothing in your favor?” 

“Go ahead, if you want to. I think you are foolish to mix in a 
situation like this. If you can get the boys out without showing your 
own hand, maybe you can get away with it. But I am not a self- 
seeker for any office. I’ll not go out and wave the flag. I won’t do a 
thing.” 

Well, I spoke to three people, and they spoke to three other people. 

Sure enough, Steve was right. Half an hour before the election 
closed, nearly three hundred of the Judge’s recruits marched down 
to the polls. But when the votes were counted, they found that nearly 
three times as many people with a different mind had been there 
before them. 

And that was that. 


()* OUR WAY home, Mr. Horben answered my rather anxious 
question. 

“Oh, no, Mr. Hills. You need not worry about next year. 
This crowd will be sore for a few days; they’ll do a lot of talking 
about what they’ll do at the next election. But they’ll take it out in 
talk. Forget tonight; just keep on running a good school. As long as 
you do that, the people will be satisfied, and they’ll stand by you. 
Keep vour mind on the school; that’s the one thing for you or any 
other man in your profession to do.” 

Just as we said good-night at his corner, 

“Mr. Hills, I want to thank you for what you’ve done. Your situa- 
tion is different from mine; I’m settled in Lordene, but you'll be 
moving on one of these days. You'll forget this election, but,” .. . 
and he hesitated a long second . . . “I would have felt very badly 
if I had been beaten after twenty-five years work for the schools. I 
am willing to tell you what I’ve never told another soul, that I’ve 
taken more pride from what I’ve been able to do in my work on the 
board than from any other association I have made.” 

And so I found Mr. Horben was sensitive. 

We never spoke of this occurrence again. I did not want him to 
feel under any obligation to me. But I have always been glad I was 
able this one time to do the one thing for him which he really ap- 
preciated. . . . He had done so many things for me. 

. . . “On one of these days” I moved on as predicted, moved on to 
a larger job, this time feeling I had something more than beginner’s 
luck to recommend me. It was fifteen years before I returned west, 
and with Mrs. Hills stopped off to see our old friends in Lordene. 


E SAVED our call at the Horben’s until last. They had been 
expecting us, and several of their children, now married 


were on the porch, waiting for us that pleasant summer eve- 
(Concluded on Page 51) 
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@ Group study desk work with “American” 
Universal Desks in table formation. Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, Public School. 


@ Group study desk work with old type chair 
desks, Rural School, Midwestern state. An ex- 
ample of unavoidable bad posture and eyestrain. 
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@ Another view of classroom work with “American” 
Henderson-Universal Sight-Saving Desks, Horace 
Mann School, Columbia University, New Y ork City. 


GOOD POSTURE IS INHERENT 
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@ Classroom work with “American” Hender- 
son-Universal Sight-Saving Desks, Horace Mann 
School, Columbia University, New York City. 


@ Below— Classroom study group using 
“American’’ Universal Desks, University 
School, University of Chicago. 


@A rural school illustration 
sent in by a teacher. A pathetic 
example of bad sizing, un- 
avoidable bad posture and 
dangerous eyestrain. 


FREE Classroom Posture Poster and Seating Booklets 


We will mail free to school officials and teachers, a classroom posture poster in colors, 
which encourages children to sit erect. It contains no advertising. With it, too, we will 
mail interesting posture booklets. Address Dept. ASB6 


American Seating Company 


Makers of Dependable Seating for Schools, R, 
Churches and Public Auditoriums - 


General Offices: GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Branches in all Principal Cities and Accredited us. 
Distributors in all Trade Areas 
WE DO OUR PART 
IN ALL AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY PRODUCTS 
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Students Remember 


Visual instruction with a Bausch & Lomb Triple- 
Purpose Micro-Projector makes a_never-to-be- 
forgotten impression on students’ minds. With it, 
the teacher holds the undivided attention and in- 
terest of the entire class. This saves the teacher’s 


time and gives much more satisfactory results. 


Lightness and simplicity make it a simple matter 
to throw large clear pictures on a screen at a dis- 
tance of 4 to 15 feet with a range of magnifications 
from 30X to 230X. Can easily be arranged for 
projecting living specimens mounted in liquid and 
also for making note-book drawings. Objective can 
be interchanged with standard microscope objec- 
tives for drawing at higher powers. 


Complete details gladly sent on request. Write to 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, 673 St. Paul 
Street, Rochester, 'N. Y. 


This instrument of Bausch & Lomb 
quality is surprisingly inexpensive. 
Only $43.50 for 110 A.C. current and 
$46.50 for D.C. or A.C. complete. 


Bausch & Lomb 


22 
The time 
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ESTERBROOK PENS 


The time to learn writing is NOW. Make every 
writing lesson vital. It may be the student’s sole 
contact with good penmanship. 


The place to learn writing is the class room. 
It is the only place where penmanship is featured 
and good writing habits are formed. 














Esterbrook Pens are the best tools. They 
write right, because they are made right. They im- 
prove all penmanship. They make good writing easy 
—and easy writing good. 


Try Esterbrook Pens FREE. Prove the 
dependability of Esterbrook Pens by a personal test. 
Send for free samples of school styles. 


Esterbrook Points in Fountain Pens. 
The famous Esterbrook pens are now available in 
Esterbrook Re-New- Point Fountain Pens, with 
Esterbrook points reproduced in non-corrosive 
Duracrome. The points can be replaced by user at 
will. $1 will bring you Esterbrook Fountain Pen 
complete with Re-New- Point. (Gift models $1.50.) 
State use, to insure correct Re-New-Point. Order 
through your dealer or direct from Esterbrook. 





ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. CO. 
64 Cooper Street Camden, N. J. 
or Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


éstetrvek 


UNTAIN PENS ar 






For Your Reduced Budget 


try Western States 
for Envelope Savings 


Producers of Envelopes for all school 
uses such as filing, report cards, print 
shop and general administration pur- 
poses. Available in all staple sizes and 
paper stocks, plus hundreds of made-up 
specialties. Consult with us. We will 


gladly submit samples and prices. 


West Pierce St. 
at 16th Street 
Viaduct 
MILWAUKEE 
WISCONSIN 






School Envelope Specialists 
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BUY CONFIDENTIALLY | 


No. 200 Chair Desk contains the same 
principles of comfort and correct posture 
which are embodied in all Peabody 
seating. The frame is constructed so as 
to give permanency and the double hori- 
zontal and angular support underneath 
the top insures a more rigid writing sur- 
face than any desk of similar type on the 
market. See three way brace illustration 
below. All metal parts are of heavy 
angular steel. The feet are shaped with 
sufficient bearing surface to prevent mar- 
ring of the floor. 
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ning. ‘There was Bill, once the hero of a story 
I wrote for this magazine years ago, and... . 
Chairman of the Teachers Committee, as he told 
me with a grin. And there were the others, — 
the kindly, gracious Mrs. Horben who had be- 
friended my wife in our first lonesome days at 
Lordene. 

And there, in a great chair was Mr. Horben, 
still smoking the “very light cigars, Mr. Hills; 
try another,” a little grayer around the temples, 
long ago retired from the board. We chatted 
for a few moments, and then, with the same 
severe tone as in the earlier years, 

“Mr. Hills, I want to ask you why you are 
recommending thus-and-so. I saw it in the 
papers. Now, I am surprised at you. Don’t you 
know.” ... 

I smiled. Bill laughed outright. 

“Hum,” said Mr. Horben, and he looked at 
me quizzically. “The boy grew older.” 

Only it sounded like a question. 

“Ves,” said I. 

I hope I have. But not too old. School people 
have no business growing old. 

. . . This was the last time I have ever seen 
Mr. Horben, or ever shall, for that matter. 

In this world, at least. 

I’m so very glad we called. 
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Some Adroit School Financing 

The school board of Lee County, Florida, within the 
past fifteen months, purchased and retired $225,000 in 
bonds at less than half their face value, making a sav- 
ing of $130,000 to the taxpayers. 

This transaction was entered into despite the fact 
that the school board is at present in default $90,000 
on principal and $44,835 on interest, making a total of 


Where Determination 
to Give the Greatest 


Degree of Correctness— 


| Efficiency and 
Dependability Have 
Resulted in a Line of 
School Furniture Whose 
Merit is Unexcelled 


* 
PEABODY SEATING COMPANY 


North Manchester, Established 1902 Indiana 


Manufacturers of a comprehensive line of school 
chairs and desks. 


We will be glad to know your requirements — and to 
make our recommendations. 


$134,835. The present outstanding bond indebtedness 
for principal is $747,000 including the $90,000 in de- 
fault. 

Harry F. Hendry, superintendent of schools,, stated 
that the school board has used the sinking fund to buy 
cheap bonds rather than pay off maturities at 100 
cents on the dollar. 


FINANCE 


4 The Kansas State Association of School Boards 
has begun a study to promote legislation looking to- 
ward the equalization of the school-tax burden in the 
state. 

4 Tulsa, Okla. The board of education has adopted 
a ‘tentative budget of $2,004,200 for the school year 
1934-35 and has asked the voters to approve a 10- 
mill excess levy to provide 60 per cent of the school 
income. 

4 The failure of towns and cities outside of Buffalo, 
N. Y., to collect school taxes will force Erie County 
to pay them approximately $800,000 this year, accord- 
ing to Arthur J. Adler, chairman of the finance com- 
mittee. Under the state law, explained Mr. Adler, the 
county is obliged to reimburse the school districts for 
all uncollected taxes. The county appropriated $500,- 
COO in the budget for this purpose, but these funds 
have been exhausted and it has been necessary for the 
county to borrow an additional $300,000 so that the 
schools will not suffer. 


4 The school board of Tulsa, Okla., has won its fight 
against the excise board of Tulsa County when the 
latter group approved a resolution granting the school 
authorities $20,470 which had been allocated the city 
schools from the state beer tax. The District Court at 
Tulsa had granted a writ of mandamus compelling the 
excise board to allow the appropriation and leaving 
with the school board full authority toward expendi- 
ture of the money. 

4 Aurora, Ill. The school board has authorized the 
issuance of $435,000 in 1934 tax-anticipation warrants 
in order to carry on the work of the school district 
during the coming year. Of the total amount, $315,000 
is against the educational fund, and $120,000 against 
the building fund. 


4 Barberton, Ohio. The school year 1932-33 was 
eight and one-half months in length, of which two 
weeks were donated by the teaching staff. The new 
school year for 1934 has been set at nine months, 
with a curtailment in expenditures, including drastic 
salary reductions, a reduction in the number of teach- 
ers, and an increase in the teaching load. The 10-mill 
limit on real estate will become effective January 1, 


No. 220 Tablet Arm Chair illustrated below is of the 
same general construction as desk No. 200. All angle 
steel parts are electrically welded into one solid, 
rigid unit. Equipped with a form fitting plywood 
seat, 5 ply 7-16 inch in thickness securely riveted to 
the steel frame. Correct posture curved back rails 
are made of solid Hard Maple. The tablet arm is also 
made of solid Hard Maple supported by angle steel 
bolted to the right front leg and to the right rear 
leg. Note formed front brace which provides ample 

nee room for occupant of chair. This chair made 
in three sizes and furnished either with or without a 
bookrack. Wood parts are stained School Furniture 
Brown and are finished with genuine lacquer. Metal 
parts, brown baked enamel. 






No. 220 Steel Frame Tab- 
let Arm Chair, with book 


rack. 


1935. Unless the legislature comes to the aid of the 
schools, the financial outlook for the Ohio schools is 
exceedingly dark. 

¢ Federal aid to schools failed to receive an indorse- 
ment from the League of Women Voters at the con- 
vention in Boston, April 27. The opposition held that 
such aid will stand in the way of tax reform in the 
several states and will be a barrier against needed 
economy and improvement in district organization. 


# The Michigan State Tax Commission at Lansing 
has announced a drop of almost $2,000,000 in primary 
school-fund receipts for the year 1934. The drop is 
due to the public utility corporations which, in lieu 
of ordinary property taxes, pay into the primary- 
school fund at a rate based on the average of property 
taxation for the whole state. While the valuations 
have been changed only slightly, the drop in the av- 
erage rate of property taxation from $32.79 to $27.39 
a thousand means a tremendous saving to the com- 
panies represented. The indicated tax on the total 
property of these companies is $9,663,955, against a 
tax in 1933 of $11,626,823. 


¢ North Adams, Mass. The state board of educa- 
tion recently approved the mayor’s action in making 
a 10 per cent reduction in the annual school appro- 
priation. The action was taken in order to exact from 
school-department workers the same concessions which 
other employees of the city were making voluntarily 
through 10 per cent salary contributions. 


¢ East Providence, R. I. The school board has ob- 
tained approval of a loan of $274,000 for school con- 
struction work. The construction work will provide 
additional accommodations needed for the junior and 
senior high schools. 


@ Cambridge, Mass. The school board has prepared 
a tentative budget providing for an expenditure of 
$130,000 more than was provided during the school 
year 1933-34. A referendum has been called, under a 
provision of the Cambridge charter, because of the 
failure of the school board to change its budget vote. 


4 Harlan, Ky. The city commission, at the sug- 
gestion of the board of education, has set the 1934 
school tax levy at $1.50, which is an increase of five 
cents over the levy for 1933. 


4 Waltham, Mass. Advocates of home talent in the 
appointment of\ teachers recently gained a victory 
when the school board voted to substitute the name 
of Edith G. Scottron, a local teacher, for that of Miss 
B. Elizabeth Knight, of Reading. The nonresident 
teacher had been recommended by Supt. W. H. Slayton 
for the position of Latin teacher in the high school, 
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No. 160 


The School Simplex 


is an Entirely New 
and Different Ruler 


@ Scaled in such a manner as to immediately impress upon 
the scholar the major divisions of the inch. 


@ So numbered as to make possible the instantaneous 
determination of any part of one foot. 


@ The inch terminals are so heavily emphasized as to 


make their location positive. 


@ The scaling of this ruler will allow of its use by all 


grades. 


@ The attractive color combination is a welcome improve - 


ment over rulers of the past. 


Manufactured by 


WESTCOTT RULE COMPANY, INC. 


NEW YORK 
Distributed by Leading Supply Houses 


SENECA FALLS, 





but after the substitution had been voted, the superin- 
tendent yielded to the urging of the mayor and recom- 
mended the resident teacher for the position. 

@ Chicago, Ill. The board of education has begun 
legal proceedings to qualify |for a government loan 
which will enable payment of back salaries of teachers 
and other school employees, totaling nearly $29,000,- 
000. The anticipated loan will provide for the carry- 
ing out of a two-point program to place school finances 
on a sound basis. The loan is being made with school 
properties as security and is expected to be the real 
solution to the immediate problem. 

4 Rockford, Ill. The board of education has called 
for $75,000 worth of 1933 tax-anticipation warrants 
for payment. The action brings to $200,000 the total 
amount retired since tax collections began a short time 
ago. The rapid retirement of tax warrants is attributed 
to the speedier payment of taxes on the part of prop- 
erty owners. 

4 Oklahoma City, Okla. The school. board is faced 
with the problem of distribution of thé $140,000 raise 
in salaries voted!teachers in the budget for the next 
school year. One member of the board urged that the 
larger part of the raise be given to teachers in the 
lower salary groups. Other members contended that a 
blanket increase of 7 per cent should be given all 
teachers on the staff. 

@ Revere, Mass. The so-called economy of the 
school board in allowing only $1,000 for school repairs 
during the year, has been criticized by F. H. Farrell, a 
member of the board. Mr. Farrell pointed out that 
under the present allotment of money, only a few 
minor repairs can be made, and major repairs must 
wait until next or succeeding years, which means delay 
and added expense. 


# Providence, R. I. The school board has failed to 
agree to meet the demands of the city council that it 
reduce its budget of $4,083,691 by $500,000, even 
though it has been warned that refusal may mean an 
increase in the tax rate. The council has demanded 
that the school budget be decreased by $500,000 in 
order to balance the city budget. 

¢ Springfield, Mass. Dr. Alfred M. Glickman, at a 
recent meeting of the board of education, urged that 
school-building needs of the city take precedence over 
the erection of a new city hall. He pointed out that 
conditions in some of the schools are disgraceful and 
should be remedied immediately. Dr. Glickman crit:- 
cized the use of portables for classrooms, holding that 
they are hazardous and uncomfortable. The board also 
listened to the sentiments expressed by a group of res- 
idents who pleaded for new buildings. 
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Combination Science Table 
No. BL-40 


Instructor’s Desk No. BL-33 


BIRCH LINE 
VOCATIONAL 
FURNITURE 


The 


Birch Line Catalog 
also shows complete line 
of Domestic Science and 
other Vocational Classroom 
Furniture. 


¢ Muskogee, Okla. The budget of the city schools 
for the next year has been set at $299,400. Last year 
the expenditures amounted to $322,000. 

¢ The Illinois Senate has passed the gas-tax-diversion 
measure for school relief in the state. The appropria- 
tion bill divides the $16,000,000 gas-tax diversion into 
two funds of $2,800,000 for high schools, and $7,200,- 
000 for grade schools. 

4 Chicago, Ill. The school board has made plans for 
a six week’s cash payment to employees of the schools. 
The payment was made available through the sale of 
$500,000 worth of 1934 tax-anticipation warrants to 
the Chicago Surface Lines. The payroll is for the last 
half of August and the month of September of last 
year, and amounts to $2,192,000. 

4 Freeport, Ill. Plans have been started for effecting 
a reduction in school expenditures during the next 
school year. The need for cutting costs resulted from 
a reduction in school-tax funds, due to a 10 per cent 
reduction in assessed valuations. 


4 W. F. Confrey, president of the Illinois State School 
Board Association, recently urged the enactment of 
legislation providing for a bond issue to provide finan- 
cial relief for public schools of the state. The request 
was made in connection with a conference on finances 
held in the office of Governor Horner. 

@ Sharon, Pa. The school tax levy has been in- 
creased ‘by six mills for the 1934-35 school year. Last 
year six mills were taken off, with the result that the 
school district has a deficit of $100,000 for the present 
year. The money is being obtained by’a bond issue, 
with delinquent taxes as the security. . 

4 The Education Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives at Washington has approved legislation to 
permit grade and high schools in financial straits to 
draw upon a 75-million-dollar federal relief fund. The 
bill provides that the fund be used with the advice of 
the United States Office of Education and be of assist- 
ance in keeping schools open during the next school 
year. The measure provides that there shall be no 
federal control of education in the states. 

4 Davenport, Iowa. The board of education has 
proposed that the schools be exempted from the Beatty- 
Bennett tax law for 1935 in order to make it possible 
to balance the school budget. The board faces an al- 
most impossible task in the balancing of its budget, due 
to a large increase in school expenses, the high cost of 
repairs, and a shortage of funds. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


4 Catskill, N. Y. During the past year, the teaching 
staff suffered only one'cut of 8 per cent. The cut will 
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Kewaunee’s Stu rdy 


BIRCH LINE 


Laboratory Furniture 


Laboratory Classes 
Enlarged without 
Increasing Space 


To help crowded schools accommodate larger 
laboratory classes in available classrooms, 
Kewaunee Engineers have developed a full line 
of space-saving BIRCH Laboratory Furniture. It 
is pedagogically correct in every detail. Sturdy, 
efficient and attractively priced. 


If your laboratory classes are crowded, con- 
sider modernization of your furniture. If you 
wish an expert’s advice we shall be pleased to 
furnish you, without cost or obligation, the 
services of a Kewaunee Engineer. 


Our Birch Line Catalog will be sent postpaid 
on request to any school equipment buyer. 


LABORATORY FURNITU EXPERTS 
C. G. Campbell, Pres. and Gen. Mer. 
101 LINCOLN ST., KEWAUNEE, WIS. 


220 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
1614 Monroe St., 


Eastern Branch: 


Mid-West Office: Evanston, Il. 


Offices in Principal Cities 


be continued for another year, due to the condition 
of the school funds. 

4 Ripon, Wis. Teachers’ salaries have been raised 
5 per cent for the ensuing school year by the board 
of education. Cuts ranging from 10 to 25 per cent 
were taken by the teachers during the past three years. 


4 Somerville, Mass. The city board of aldermen re- 
cently ordered a cut of $16,000 in the salaries of 
teachers, in addition to the $22,000 cut recommended 
by the finance committee. The appropriation for sala- 
ries of teachers totals $1,175,000 for a teaching staff 
of 560. 


4 The research division of the National Education 
Association has issued a report, as of April 15, 1934, 
showing the number of school districts which have 
restored part or all of the salary cuts previously or- 
dered by the school boards. A total of 85 cities in 17 
states have reported restoration of salary cuts during 
the past few months. Twenty-two states did not report 
any salaries restored. 

4 Newton, Iowa. The board of education has voted 
to restore one half of the 20 per cent salary cut in 
effect during the past year. The action of the board 
involves an increase of $19,000 in the salary outlay. 

# Redmond, Oreg. The school board has voted in- 
creases in salary to elementary- and high-school teach- 
ers. 


¢ Michigan City, Ind. The school board has pro- 
posed a new salary schedule, providing for an upward 
revision of teachers’ salaries which had been reduced 
by 10 and 15 per cent during the past two years. 

¢ Keene, N. H. Four members of the high-school 
faculty have been given increases of $100 this year. 


4 Johnston, R. I. The school board has included in 
its 1934 budget an item of $60,652 for teachers’ salaries, 
which is an increase of $1,276: over the estimate for 
the year 1933-34. 

# Minot, N. Dak. Supt. L. A. White has presented 
to the board of education a new salary plan, calling 
for the restoration of half a month’s pay at the end 
of the first semester, and a similar payment at the end 
of the second semester during the next year. The extra 
payments to teachers would amount to a 10 per cent 
increase in salaries. 


# Little Rock, Ark. The school board has proposed 
a new salary plan, providing for salary increases of 25 
per cent for all school employees. The increases will be 
effective with the approval of the 1934 contracts and 
are intended to restore part of the 30 per cent salary 
reductions of last year. 


(Concluded on Page 54) 
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COMBINING 
Quality and Leow Price... 


Work 
going to live a thousand years 


Pray as though you were to 
die tomorrow. 


ip Boe 


Conscientious craftsmen build 
Royal School Furniture as 
though it were essential that 
it last a thousand years—and 


pay heed to their handicraft IN A NEW 


that it will withstand the mi- 


nute inspection of tomorrow’s S buou f HW ic Y oscope 


critics. 


Spencer offers a new inexpensive standard size microscope for 
elementary work in high schools and colleges where magnifications 
higher than 500X are unnecessary. Precisely built and sturdy this 
Spencer Microscope No. 66 serves the same purpose as more expen- 
sive instruments, yet will fit today’s reduced budgets. 


ELEVEN OUTSTANDING FEATURES 


Full size instrument. 


Finish—satin black and chromium, combining beauty 
with permanence. 


Standard Spencer objectives and eyepieces. 
Automatic Lubricating Device for bearings. 


Fine adjustment of traditional Spencer quality, same 
as on the higher priced models. 


Body Tube Stop—prevents breaking of slides when 
focusing 16 mm. objective. 


Stage—solid bakelite, will not warp or fade, resis- 
tant to all common reagents. 


Rotatable Disc Diaphragm of sturdy construction. 


Nosepiece — dustproof with dual conical bearings, as- 
suring correct and permanent alignment of objectives. 


10. Stage Clips—real spring steel. 


Mirror—concave of standard size. 


11. 
LY; KY Spencer Microscope No. 66-8 with 16 mm. and 4 mm. standard 
Y YY objectives, 1OX Huyghenian ocular, double nosepiece, disc dia- 
Y/ phragm, complete in mahogany finished cabinet . $70.00 
No. 66-8 Without Cabinet and objective boxes , . $65.80 


(DELIVERY AFTER JULY Ist) 
“METAL FURNITURE SINCE '97” 


SCHOOL FURNITURE | | © 
ROYAL METAL MFG. CO. 


1142 S. MICHIGAN BLVD., CHICAGO 
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«Sit up straight, children!” 


—but how can they, for hours and hours? 





SALES OFFICES: Baltimore, Md.; Boston, Mass.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Los Angeles, Calif.; New 
York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Cleveland, Ohio; Richmond, Va.; Tampa, Fla.; Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Savannah, Ga.; Raleigh, N. C.; Houston, Texas; St. Louis, Mo.; Birmingham, Ala.; 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Indianapolis, Ind.; New Orleans, La.; Oklahoma City, Okla.; San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; Seattle, Wash.; Chicago, Ill.; Spokane, Wash.; Portland, Ore.; Denver, Colo. 





Educators need not be‘told of the bad effects of carelessly 
designed seating; what a strain it is on young bodies; how 
it causes restlessness and inattentiveness. They know that 
good posture, free, easy, comfortable posture helps keep 
children’s minds off the urge to get out in the open—helps 


keep their attention on their studies. 


In all the large selection of Heywood-Wakefield school 
furniture, correct posture has been given most careful 
study. Each seat in a wide choice of types and sizes is 


specially designed for a maximum of comfort. 


HEYWOOD- 
WAKEFIELD 


SCHOOL 





FURNITURE 





(Concluded from Page 52) 


4 Great Barrington, Mass. The school board in re- 
appointing the present school faculty, has voted to 
continue the 10 per cent reduction in salaries for the 
next year. 

4 Amesbury, Mass. The school board has announced 
that the school appropriation for next year is sufficient 
for a salary schedule on a 79 per cent basis. The 
teachers had asked whether the money was sufficient 
to maintain salaries on an 85 per cent basis of the 
salary in 1932. The fact that the finance committee 
had cut the recommendation had made it necessary to 
revert to the old schedule of 21 per cent under the 
1932 salary basis, or 79 per cent. 

4 Auburndale, Me. The board of education has 
voted to continue teachers and janitors under the 
present 15 per cent salary cuts in effect since Sep- 
tember, 1932. 

4 Waltham, Mass. Teachers whose voluntary pay 
rebates were estimated on their basic salaries and not 
on the amounts they actually received will be reim- 
bursed to the extent of their so-called double contri- 
butions. The reimbursements will cover deductions 
made during the current year and will include similar 
deductions made in 1933. 

4 Watertown, Mass. The board of education has 
restored the salary scale to the level of 1932. 

4 Wausau, Wis. The school board has voted in- 
creases of 10 per cent in salary to members of the 
teaching staff. The board voted to require that teachers 
improve their professional preparation by attendance 
in some educational institution. A bonus of $50 will 
be paid for the completion of a summer course in order 
to help the teacher in meeting the cost of the addi- 
tional preparation. 

4 Moline, Ill. The board of education has voted to 
partially restore to teachers, principals, and other 
school employees the salary cuts put into effect in 
1932 and 1933. The board’s action has increased the 
total payroll by 3% per cent, excluding the regular 
scheduled raises, and increases the pay of individual 
teachers from 2 to more than 4 per cent. 

4 Beloit, Wis. Although the board of education ap- 
proved a budget calling for restoration of the last 10 
per cent salary cut for school employees, the contracts 
were offered at the same salaries as last year, subject 
to the approval of the budget by the city council. 

4 Shawano, Wis. The school board has voted to 
cut the salaries of teachers 6 per cent during the next 
year. Two new teachers have been added to the staff. 

4 Chicago, Ill. Mayor Kelly was recently hissed by 
a group of teachers seeking their pay for the past 


eight and one-half months. The delegation of teachers 
had met the mayor in the city-council chamber to in- 
quire as to the prospects of a pay check. A little later, 
the school board announced its employees would re- 
ceive a month’s pay, due to the sale of tax-anticipation 
warrants. The $272,000 will pay teachers and 4,000 
other employees of the board for the last two weeks 
of August and the first two weeks of September, 1933. 

4 Findlay, Ohio. The executive committee of the 
local teachers’ association has issued a statement, re- 
futing a rumor that the teachers had planned a protest 
against the action of the board of education in con- 
tinuing school sessions for a full nine-month term. 
The action of the board means that the teachers must 
wait until late summer or fall for their pay covering 
the final weeks of school. 

4 Ellwood City, Pa. All members of the teaching 
staff have been reélected, at an approximate increase 
of 10 per cent in salaries. All new teachers will be 
selected according to a plan, which considers the 
factors of education, experierice, references, interview, 
written examination, and an evaluation of the appli- 
cant’s college credits. 

4 Carbondale, Ill. An average salary increase of 10 
= has been given to the members of the teaching 
staff. 


TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION 


4 Vineland, N. J. The school board has taken up 
plans for retiring eight teachers who have not reached 
the age limit, but who have ‘served from 35 to 40 
years and are past 60 years of age. The voluntary 
retirement of these teachers would leave places for 
younger teachers seeking teaching positions. 

¢ Shelbyville, Ill. The school board has adopted 
new rules governing the selection of teachers. In order 
to encourage higher academic and professional stand- 
ards on the part of teachers in service and those who 
may later be added to the staff, new teachers will be 
required to present a bachelor’s degree from a teacher’s 
college or similar institution. To encourage teachers in 
the service to improve their professional training, a 
small amount will be added to their salaries upon the 
completion of a summer course. ¢ 

4 Eau Claire, Wis. The school board has adopted a 
new rule, setting the age limit for teachers at 60 years. 
The rule becomes effective in June, 1935. Approxi- 
mately 13 teachers in the schools are affected by the 
age-limit rule and will be automatically retired during 
the next ten years. 

4 Kalamazoo, Mich. The board of education has 
voted to adopt the ten-payment plan for the school 


payroll, beginning with October 1. Under the plan, 
one tenth of the annual salary of each teacher will be 
paid on the first day of each month of the year. 

4 Dr. Payson Smith, State Commissioner of Educa- 
tion of Massachusetts, speaking recently at the Spring- 
field district conference of the school committees, urged 
that teachers be selected for serving solely on their 
qualifications as teachers, and not because they are 
residents of a certain city or town, or because they 
need a job. He criticized the practice of employing 
only local teachers. He declared that there is a danger 
that an expert teacher in a subject may be assigned to 
teach some other subject simply because the depart- 
ment in which the teacher is proficient is filled. 

4 Commissioner of Education Frank P. Graves, of 
New York State, in a recent decision given to the 
board of education of Rochester, has ruled that the 
board was empowered under the law to drop tem- 
porarily a teacher of automobile mechanics because 
the position had been discontinued. 

The Commissioner, in his ruling, held that a board 
of education has a right to abolish a position at any 
time; that the action of the board in abolishing the 
position relates strictly to the position and not to the 
incumbent; that the board was bound by the statute 
to place his name upon an eligible list and to appoint 
him to the next vacancy in a position similar to the 
one held by him. It was further held that there was 
no statutory requirement that the board created a 
vacancy by dismissing another employee even though 
such an employee was serving a probationary period. 

In the case decided by the Commissioner, the ap- 
pellant had been a teacher in the Rochester schools 
for eleven years. The board of education abolished 
the position and he appealed, first, on the ground that 
because he had tenure, the board could not abolish 
the position, and second, that because his position was 
abolished illegally, he was entitled to either of two 
positions alleged to be similar, and held by teachers 
serving their probationary period. 

4 San Francisco, Calif. The board of education has 
approved a proposal of Supt. Edward A. Lee, calling 
for sabbatical leaves for teachers for study and pro- 
fessional growth. 

4 Corporation Counsel Paul Windels, of New York 
City, in a recent decision, has ruled that a residence 
restriction contained in a local law, cannot apply to 
teachers or other employees of the board of educa- 
tion whose salaries are paid in part out of state funds. 
The ruling was given to the board of aldermen of the 
city and was a victory for the teachers who are 
fighting the Sullivan ordinance. 
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PWA ENGINEERS 2 


on school buildings 


You school officials whose districts have 
been favored by PWA allotments for 
school buildings recall the detailed 
information that had to be submitted 
thru the state engineer. You had to prove 
the present and future worth of your 
project in educational needs. 


So it is with Kimball equipment. Our 
engineers will submit specifications, blue 





No. 9565— 
Cabinet And Supply Case 


W. 


ny KIMBALL ENGINEERS 


on laboratory equipment 


Recognize the 
Value of 
Careful Planning 













An examination of the Kimball catalog will illus- 

trate the meaning of Kimball Quality. Write for 

your copy now and, without — ask to 
have our engineers cal 


print layouts and estimates for your new 
laboratories and prove the superiority of 
Kimball furniture. 


After all your building is planned for 
long time needs. Kimball equipment 
by its long life of service has demon- 
strated time and again the value of care- 
ful designing and construction to fill all 
school requirements. 













No. 990— 
Apparatus Case 


W. KIMBALL COMPANY —Es 1857— CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Laboratory and Vocational Furniture Division, 306 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago—A. E. Kaltenbrun, Director of Sales 


Eastern Sales Offices—105 W. 40th Street, New York City 
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4 Portland, Oreg. A two-year battle by H. M. 
Kenin, a former school-board member, for inclusion 
of teachers’ sick-leave benefits in the school budget, 
has ended with a ruling by District Attorney L. L. 
Langley, that the school district is bound to contract 
to pay for sick leaves. The attorney ruled that any 
action to revise the amount of the budget item by the 
commission does not relieve the school district from 
the contractual obligations already assumed. 

4 Waterbury, Conn. The school board has adopted 
a new rule, requiring that fees be paid for the use of 
schools by outside organizations. Under the rule, a 
fee of $5 must be paid to the principal or teacher act- 
ing as supervisor. One dollar an hour or fraction of 
an hour must be paid to the janitor for services ren- 
dered. Where no admission fee is charged, janitorial 
service only must be paid for by the group providing 
the entertainment. Where a building is used in the 
afternoon, no charge will be made for janitorial service, 
unless the janitor is detained later than five o’clock, 
or where the duties involved make a charge necessary. 

4 Hartford, Conn. The corporation counsel has ren- 
dered an opinion to the effect that the board of edu- 
cation acted within its rights in fixing the annual 
salary of Supt. Fred D. Wish, Jr., at $8,000. The coun- 
sel, however, ruled that the board did not act within 
its rights in setting the salaries of two new assistant 
superintendents. The changes in salary were proposed 
in connection with a new plan of consolidation. 

# Newton, Mass. The school board has adopted a 
new policy, giving preference to residents of the city 
in the election of new teachers. 

4 Marlboro, Mass. Supt. E. P. Carr has proposed 
the restoration of the position of physical director in 
the public schools, due to the increased amount of 
leisure of students. In his monthly report to the board, 
Superintendent Carr declared that physical training 
should be emphasized in order to provide interesting 
means of recreation. 

4 Pittsburgh, Pa. The school board has awarded 
contracts for 258 school supplies and equipment items, 
totaling nearly $100,000. The board estimated that 
school supplies for six months will cost $15,000 more 
at present prices than at 1933 rates. More than half 
of the low bids accepted showed price increases of 





from 10 to 100 per cent. 

4 Canandaigua, N. Y. The school board has author- 
ized the continuance of the summer high school and 
the reinstatement of the kindergarten in the Union 
School, beginning with September. 

4 Findlay, Ohio. The school board has voted to 
operate the public schools for the full nine months 
this year, compared with seven last year. The funds 
on hand are sufficient for eight months only, and it 
will be necessary to borrow from next year’s funds to 
meet the cost of the last month. 

# Chattanooga, Tenn. The board of education has 
received a report from the commission which recently 
surveyed the Hamilton County government. The sur- 
vey experts recommend that executive authority for 
the administration of the public-school system of 
Hamilton County be taken away from the chairman 
of the city board and that it be restored to the 
Hamilton County board of education. It is also recom- 
mended that the board of education abandon its 
practice of consolidating the position of chairman oi 
the board and that of business manager of the county 
schools. 

4 Norfolk, Va. The board of education has voted 
to continue corporal punishment in the schools. How- 
ever, such punishment may be inflicted only when the 
parents of the child consent. The action was taken 
over the protest of Mrs. A. O. Calcott, who opposed 
corporal punishment for pupils in any form. 


4 Knoxville, Tenn. The board of education has 
adopted a resolution to enforce the ruling against the 
organization of secret societies in the high schools. 
Principals and ‘teachers have been instructed to deny 
any secret society the right to hold meetings in the 
school buildings. Members of secret organizations are 
forbidden to use the school name, or to represent the 
school in any contest or public capacity. 

4 Belmont, Mass. The board of education has voted 
to continue the department of tests and measurements. 
The board had previously decided to discontinue the 
department as an economy measure, but the suggestion 
was met with protests of parents and members of the 
parent-teacher association. 

4 Keene, N. H. The board of education has for the 
first time gone outside the city in making its purchase 
of the year’s coal supply. Approximately 500 tons of 
coal were purchased from a Concord fuel-supply com- 
pany, at a saving of about $1 a ton. 

4 Fall River, Mass. The school board has been asked 
to approve a new insurance policy, calling for the in- 
surance of school buildings under policies separated 
from the blanket coverage, at present in operation. It 


is planned to continue the blanket coverage in force 
until a definite policy has been adopted. 

¢ Toledo, Ohio. The school board has voted to 
take over the CWA staff of women attendance workers 
and has appropriated an $8,000 salary allowance for 
these workers. The board dismissed the staff last year 
as an economy measure. 

4 Providence, R. I. The school board has adopted 
a rule, requiring that children under 7 years of age be 
given a health examination before being admitted to 
school for the first time. The rule has the approval of 
local medical authorities. 

4 Port Jervis, N. Y. During the depression period, 
the school board was able to keep the schools up to 
their customary standard. No school service was 
eliminated and ‘the school-tax rate was kept to the 
minimum through the help of the teachers in volun- 
tarily contributing 15 per cent of their salaries and by 
adding another 1 per cent for local relief. 

# Cleveland, Ohio. The board of education has 
officially approved the newly organized teachers’ union. 
In its first proposal, the union asked the adoption of 
ten points as the basis for this year’s salary schedule. 

¢ The New York State legislature has passed the 
teachers’ furlough bill, providing for a schedule of 
furloughs for New York City teachers. The contribu- 
tion from teachers to city economy will be about $5,- 
000,000, or nearly 50 per cent of the entire saving 
from pay cuts and furloughs imposed on city em- 
ployees. 

4 Waltham, Mass. The school board has voted to 
refund to teachers the amount withheld from them as 
contributions while they were not receiving full pay. 
A number of teachers had been absent on sick leave 
and they found that their contributions to the city 
had been deducted during that period. 

# Middletown, Ohio. The school board has ap- 
proved a new course of study for the high school, pre- 
pared by a special committee. A new list of subjects 
and requirements will be prepared for use next year. 

4 Milwaukee, Wis. A resolution endorsing the right 
of a teacher to join the American Federation of Labor 
has been rejected by the school board’s committee on 
appointments. 

¢ Great Falls, Mont. The school board has adopted 
a plan for a reorganization of the supervisory activities. 
The change has been brought about by the assignment 
of supervisors of special subjects to teaching positions, 
with free time for supervision. The plan has been in 
partial effect for some years and the present action 
will extend it to the subjects of art, music, and physical 
training. 
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IRWIN 


For a Wise Choice 


of the Seating Equipment 
You'll Need Next Fall... 


investigate NOW the 
IRWIN QUALITY LINE 




















HANCES are that even 

though you’re not plan- 
ning on new schools or addi- 
tions, conditions will demand 
either replacement or additional 
seating equipment for the Fall 
term. 


Why not, then, place yourself 
in position to make a _ wise 
choice when the time for order- 
ing arrives? 


Just a postcard will bring you 
the IRWIN catalog — replete 
with Quality offerings — ideal 
equipment for every classroom 
and auditorium need — priced 
as low as is consistent with 


Quality. Write NOW! 


No. 5750 








Included in this very compre- 
hensive line is a wide range 
of School Desks, Tablet Arm 
Chairs, Kindergarten Tables 
and Chairs, Steel Folding 
Chairs, and a great number of 
auditorium chairs, with either 
upholstered or plywood backs 
and seats. 


No. 164-M 


IRWIN SEATING 
COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Seating Specialists for Over a Quarter Century 


NEW YORK OFFICE — 381 FOURTH AVE. 
TERRITORIAL DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT U.S.A. 

















“THE FINEST DESK EVER 
DEVELOPED” 


“Because it’s so practical,” that’s what hundreds of 
Superintendents and Sight-Saving Supervisors said 
about this new all-purpose desk—the latest “Kundtz” 
achievement — which safeguards precious eyesight 
and really makes good posture 
possible. 















Regulation size working surface— @ 
24 inches long. 


Automatic tilting top—smooth and @ 
noiseless in operation. No levers— 
nothing to get out of order. 
Eight inch focusing range, with top @ 
at any angle. Holds work near to 
or far from eyes. All steel mechan- 
ism—no sharp corners—no project- 
ing parts. 
Spacious book compartment in front @ 
of student. Readily accessible by 
merely lifting the lid. 
Floor space required for entire unit @ 
permits normal full seating capacity *~ 
in any standard size classroom. 
Correct posture chair. Noiseless ball @ 
bearing swivel. Seat can be entered 

e from either side—no obstructions. 


Write now, for full details, and cata- 
log showing our complete line of 
school seating. : 


THE NEW 
ECLIPSE SIGHT-SAVING DESK 


Distributors and agents wanted. Choice territories open. 


Modernize Old Desks At Low Cost 


The Sight-Saver relieves harmful eyestrain— 
eliminates body fatigue—conserves energy— 
encourages good posture. You can provide an 
entire classroom with Sight Savers at the 
FE price of a couple of ordinary desks. 


THE THEODOR KUNDTZ COMPANY 
DEPT. S.B.6 - MAIN AND ELM STS. - CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Seating Specialists since 1875 








IN SCHOOL DESK INKWELLS 
LOOK FOR QUALITY 


Save replacement 
costs with 


BAKELITE 


non - corrosive, 






Squires No. 60 
practically un- Bakelite 


breakable, stand- Boston Inkwell 
ard threads, rests 


Squires No. 59 
Bakelite 
Boston Inkwell 


either flush or on 
the desk top. 


ASSURE YOUR SCHOOL THE BEST 


SEND NOW FOR A 
FREE SAMPLE 


SQUIRES INKWELL CoO. 


BRADY BUILDING «» PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Not by accident is Neo-Shine in 


greater use today than ever before. By its 
strong resistance to shuffling feet and grind- 
ing heels, it has shown countless school 
executives the way to new savings. 


The reason for Neo-Shine’s increased de- 
mand is not hard to find. Because it is 
richer in wax particles, it spreads a heavier, 
more evenly-distributed protective wax film 
which takes the wear of traffic in place of 
the floor. Thus Neo-Shine makes flooring 
material give the service the manufacturer 
built into it. 


You can have the long wear of Neo-Shine 
plus its beauty of appearance and econ- 
omy of upkeep at no extra cost. Don’t 
you think it’s worth investigating? Write 





TORONTO, ONT 72-76 Duchess St o 


The HUNTINGTON Ep LABORATORIES Jrc. 


HUNTINCTON INDIANA 


999 Logan Ave, DENVER, COLO 


WE MANUFACTURE A COMPLETE LINE OF LIQUID FLOOR SOAPS. FLOOR DRESSINGS, LIQUID TOILET SOAPS, DEODORANTS 
PLUMBING CLEANSERS, INSECTICIDES, DISINFECTANTS, AND THE GYMNASIUM FLOOR FINISH “SEAL--SAN.” 
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Daily Lesson Plans for Teaching Gregg Shorthand 
by the Sentence Method 

By Meyer E. Zinman, Roslyn E. Strelsin, and 
Elizabeth F. Weitz. Cloth, 316 pages. The Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company, New York City. 

The sentence method of teaching shorthand has been 
in successful use since it was introduced by Mr. Gregg 
to his classes of teachers in 1915. The lessons presented 
in 'this book were published serially in 1931-32 and 
were mentioned in the U. S. Government Bulletin No 
32 among the outstanding articles appearing in educa- 
tional periodicals for the year 1931. 

Thirty-two weeks of work based on the sentence 
method are outlined in daily lessons. The plans include 
a statement of the aim of the lesson, a review, sug- 
gestions for teachers, a presentation, the assignment, 
and a summary. 

Teachers of shorthand will, we are certain, get re- 
sults by following these outlines which are the result 
of practical classroom experience. 

Public Relations for the Public Schools 

By J. Flint Waller. Cloth, 112 pages. Published by 
MacCrellish and Quigley Company, Trenton, N. J. 

This is a timely book. It is more necessary now than 
ever before to maintain a proper understanding be- 
tween the public and the schools. When the economic 
conditions are disturbed the public becomes irritable 
and everything that involves tax support becomes sub- 
ject to scrutiny and criticism. 

The author urges the importance of public confidence 
when he says: “Instead of helping the people to get 
the needed information, to interpret it wisely, and to 
make sensible decisions, too often both school and 
municipal officials have thought to prevent retrench- 
ment, or expansion, or change, at first by silence and 
inertia, and later by argument and partisan or group 
pressure. There are times for officials to work hard 
for or against a certain public action. In emergencies 
it may be necessary to ask for public confidence and 
blind support; but, except in emergencies, to fail to 
have the approval of the public based on sound infor- 
mation will almost surely result in a loss of public 
confidence and patience. Generally it is wise to look 
ahead, to see to it that the public understands and 
approves of policies and actions. This is excellent in- 
surance against much radical and harmful public 
pressure.” 








The author provides a constructive program and 
enumerates the devices and aids to be employed in 
establishing contacts between the school and the pub- 
lic designed to diffuse information regarding the pol- 
icies adhered to by the administrators and the results 
accomplished. 

The book emphasizes five points as follows: (1) a 
wider use of school buildings; (2) a study of misfit 
pupils; (3) a study of community needs; (4) a pro- 
gram of information; (5) codperation with individuals 
and groups. The use of the printed page is discussed 
in detail. 

The Story Book of Food 

By Maud and Miska Petersham. Cloth, 32 pages, 
illustrated. Price, 60 cents. The John C. Winston Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa. 

In large type and colored pictures, the story of how 
man in all ages procured and prepared his food is 
graphically and compactly told. The soil provided 
vegetable and animal foods, and the streams and 
oceans provided fish. . 

The present-day methods of preparing food for hu- 
man consumption are also described. The methods of 
transforming the offerings of the soil into palatable 
food, the grinding of corn, the cooking of vegetables 
and meats, are attractively told. Every page explains 
its own contents at a glance. 

Health Stories 

Book II. By Anna B. Towse, Florence E. Matthews, 
and William S. Gray. Cloth, 176 pages. Price, 68 cents. 
Scott, Foresman & Company, Chicago, III. 

The purpose of this book is to teach children the 
importance of keeping well and happy. The text deals 
in stories which appeal to the child and which carry 
the lesson of cleanliness, healthful exercises, and play 
occupations. 

The book, which is set in appropriately large type 
and abounds in beautifully colored pictures, fully 
achieves the purpose of the “Curriculum Foundation” 
series of readers in that it centers the attention upon 
ideas of interest and problems of real concern rather 
than mere reading. 

Economic Civilization 


By John A. Lapp and A. Franklin Ross. Cloth, 313° 


pages, illustrated. 
Mass. 

These authors have succeeded better than most 
others in producing an interesting and workable course 
in vocational guidance for the ninth-grade pupil. 

The book contains six units of work: the world at 
work; the importance of education; the actual field 
of work; management of income, retirement; the 
citizen and the community. Each unit is provided with 


D. C. Heath and Company, Boston, 


necessary study he'ps, such as references, questions for 
discussion, etc. The illustrations are actual examples of 
the world’s work. 

Throughout the reader can see the twofold purpose 
of teaching the present-day economic organization of 
life and the leading of the student to make an intel- 
ligent vocational choice in the light of the knowledge 
he has acquired. 

Progressive First Algebra 

By W. W. Hart. Cloth, 416 pages. Price, $1.28. D. 
C. Heath & Company, Boston. 
Progressive Second Algebra 

By Webster Wells and W. W. Hart. 
pages. D. C. Heath & Company, Boston. 

These books displace the earlier and widely popular 
books by the same authors. They reflect the present 
tendency of expanding the explanations of principles 
and of carefully designating the manipulative materials 
for a minimum, an average, an inclusive course. Book 
One is rather simpler than the average algebra text 
and carries the work through quadratics and exponents. 
Mastery tests and additional problems are provided 
in each chapter for diagnostic and remedial purposes. 
The second book includes in the first seven chapters 
a complete review of the first year’s work on a rather 
stiff level and then develops the usual topics to the 
binomial theorem and equations of higher degree. The 
remedial work is especially emphasized and enough of 
trigonometry is introduced to make the transition easy. 
In Book One, a human-interest note is introduced but 
is not maintained in the second book. The mastery 
tests and diagnostic seem to involve a useful but not 
altogether necessary duplication. 


Stories of Outdoor Science 

By Lewis M. Dougan. Cloth, 358 pages, illustrated. 
Lyons .and Carnahan, Chicago, II. 

Here is a delightful children’s book. There are travels 
along the great waterways of the middle west and the 
interesting country that adjoins them. The ways of 
some midwestern animal life is told, and the trees and 
shrubs encountered are described. The signs and sea- 
sons in the sky make up the final chapter. 

The aim of the author is to quicken observation, 
develop acquaintance with nature, and to broaden 
the understanding of the laws and processes of nature. 


Our Neighbors Near and Far 
By Frances Carpenter. Cloth, octavo, 222 pages, illus- 
trated. American Book Company, New York City. 
This is the introductory (fourth-grade) book of the 
new geography series called Our World and Ourselves. 
It gives the pupil, in story form, a general idea of first 
our own country and then of other parts of the world 
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with the whole emphas's upon strikingly different types 
of climate and environment which account for differ- 
ent occupations and living conditions. The general no- 
tions of size and shape of the earth, points of the 
compass, etc., are very well treated for beginners. 
Our Home State and Continent 

By Albert P. Brigham and Charles T. McFarlane. 
Cloth, octavo, 330 pages, illustrated. American Book 
Company, New York City. 

Modern practice places the study of the home state 
as the corner stone for the pupil’s geography edifice. 
This book gives the home state its proper emphasis as 
an integral part of the text and not as a supplement. 


The home state is followed by the state group to 


which it belongs. 

Our Home State and Continent is Book Two (for 
the fifth grade) of the new series known as Our World 
and Ourselves. While it considers the political divisions 
of North America, the emphasis is always on the types 
of climate and environment which give rise to differ- 
ences in employment and living conditions. Pictorial 
illustrations are numerous, well chosen, and made a 
definite part of the story by means of carefully worded 
captions. 


Grammar in Miniature 

By Fred G. Fox. Paper, 64 pages. Price, 20 cents. 
The Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

This booklet, which has been prepared by the head 
of the English department in a Milwaukee high school, 
offers for advanced students a brief review of the 
principles of grammar. It is an outgrowth of the 
author’s experience as a teacher in the high school, in 
the college, and in business extension. Though the book 
is intended for review, it is possible for any teacher 
to use it as a text for a full course in grammar. There 
are chapters on the sentence, on the parts of speech, 
on phrases, clauses, and sentences, together with rules 
of syntax, sentences for drill, punctuation drill, and 
some composition helps. 

A New Plan of English Grammar 

By Janet Rankin Aiken. Cloth, 224 pages. $1.40. 
Henry Holt and Company, New York City. 

Some years ago grammarians began to realize that 
our conventional grammar provides no pigeonholes 
for many English forms which do no fit into Latin 
molds. Writers began to offer solutions for specific 
difficulties, and the more aggressive among them have 
been working out new systems of classification and a 
more or less new system of terminology. The new 
science of grammar is still in the formative stage. 

The author of A New Plan of English Grammar, an 
instructor in English at Columbia University, proposes 
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ow Available in Colors 


bal a year ago the Alundum Rubber Bonded Safety 


Tread was placed on the market—but in only one 


color, black. 


It immediately become popular with 


architects and maintenance men and they asked for 


colors. Now three are available—red, green and buff. 


The color treads have the same features as the black: 


Highly and permanently non-slip— 
even at the nosing edge. 


Non-slip when wet—unaffected by 
weather. A flat, level surface—noth- 
ing to catch heels. 


Extremely resistant to wear—years of 
service even where traffic is heavy. 


Easy to install—on old or new stair- 
ways of wood, steel or stone. 


A new circular illustrates the tread in color 
and gives full information. Write for a copy. 


NORTON COMPANY 


Worcester, Mass. 


y-NaRer ane Reh., 


Rubber Bonded 
Safety Treads 


a rather simple plan of classifying grammatical units 
more strictly according to function than has been the 
custom. Her book fully merits the title of “a new plan.” 
While students who are familiar with the details of con- 
ventional grammar will, here and there, challenge the 
proposed solution of a difficulty, they will welcome this 
work as the author’s well-organized, concise version of 
the newer type of grammatical science. 

One entirely new term, “non-sentence,’’ has been 
coined to mean “a complete communication not in sen- 
tence form.” This term understood in the specialized 
meaning assigned to it, has a strange sound but labels 
a definite thing for which we have had no name. 
Another strange-sounding term is “verbid.” This word, 
adopted from Jespersen, the author uses, in preference 
to “verbal,” to mean “a verb lacking the sense of com- 
pleteness necessary for carrying a full sentence.” But, 
she says: “A verbid cannot act as subject or comple- 
ment; it has only a verb function.” To illustrate the 
latter statement the author says that in the sentence, 
“Reading books is pleasant,” the word reading is a 
verbid and in the sentence, “Reading is pleasant,” the 
same word is a noun. We venture the assertion that 
reading is the subject of the first as well as the second 
sentence. Some of us will prefer to retain the old term 
“gerund” as a name for the grammatical function in 
both these cases. These are two examples of the “differ- 
ences” the student will find in this book. While we 
have picked a little quarrel with one of them, we think 
that probably most of them are improvements. A study 
of the classifications and explanations set forth in this 
book will make clear to the student many of the 
reasons why a new plan of grammar is in demand. 

To understand the new plan, it is expected of the 
student that he be familiar with the ordinary gram- 
mar taught in the grade school. We recommend this 
book to college students, to high-school teachers, and 
to advanced high-school students, especially for its 
value in stimulating thought and simplifying hitherto 
difficult constructions. If a teacher wishes to use the 
book as a high-school textbook, he should first become 
thoroughly acquainted with it himself. 

The Story of Our Republic 

By Irving P. Foote. Cloth, 448 pages. Price, $1.24. 
World Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 

This history for the upper grades represents the ex- 
cellent work of a southern educator. It is distinctive in 
organization and in point of view and tells the main 
story of our country in language easily within the 
abilities of children of the intermediate grades. Each 
of the nine main units is divided into logical chapters 
which in turn may be considered as units for study 





and recitation. At the end of each chapter there is an 
objective test to determine the pupil’s memory and 
understanding of the chapter, a series of projects, and 
a group of honor-work projects. After each unit a re- 
view exercise of the objective type is provided. 

The illustrations which are largely in color, include 
maps for study, portraits of important persons, pic- 
torial representations of important events and condi- 
— and finally, graphs to impress dates and special 
acts. 

The book is splendidly calculated to give children 
an understanding of the underlying causes and results 
of events and movements and to arouse an interest 
for further study in the higher school levels. 

Five Years of State School Revenue Legislation, 1929-1933 


Bulletin No. 1, January, 1934, of the National Education 
Association. Published by the research division of the National 
Education Association, Washington, D. C. This report describes 
two general types of school-tax revenues, including (a) state 
taxes the proceeds of which are allocated in whole or in part 
to public education at any level, and (6) state taxes which 
yield enough income to make possible significant school appro- 
priations out of the state general funds. The principal findings 
are presented in form for convenient reference and information 
is given to show the development of state personal income-tax 
legislation as related to state school support. 


The Regulation of Pupil Transportation in the United States 


James C. Eddleman. Paper, 81 pages. Bulletin No. 3, March, 
1934, Bureau of School Service, College of Education, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington. The development of pupil trans- 
portation as an important feature of the educational program of 
the nation has created a number of problems which demand 
careful attention. The present booklet has been prepared to de- 
termine the number and kind of regulations in the various states 
relating to public-school transportation. The final chapter pre- 
sents suggestions for rules and regulations, designed to promote 
more efficient administration of pupil transportation. The ma- 
terial was collected from every state in the Union and an at- 
tempt has been made to present facts which will reveal the 
present situation in the country as a whole. Among the subjects 
covered are administration of transportation, duties and qualifi- 
cations of bus drivers, and transportation equipment. 

Public School Pupil-Cost Accounting 


Bulletin No. 3. National Association of Public-School Busi- 
ness Officials. John S. Mount, Secretary, Trenton, N. J. This 
important bulletin is the result of five years’ study on the part 
of the Committee on Pupil-Cost Accounting. It represents in a 
very fine way the findings of the professional school accountants 
of the United States as represented by a committee headed by 
Dr. Frederick B. Chambers, auditor of the New York City 
Board of Education. The Bulletin, which is technical, affords a 
carefully defined method of computing average daily attendance 
and average daily attendance costs on the basis of 1,000 pupil 
hours. It also suggests methods of computing current expense 
as well as capital outlay and includes a very carefully developed 
code of classifying school costs. 
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Specify 


when ordering your locker require- 
ments for next year. 


YALE COMBINATION LOCKER 
LOCKS—Built-in type 
With or without emergency key. 


YALE COMBINATION PADLOCKS 
With or without emergency key. 


YALE LOCKER LOCKS 
Pin tumbler or grooved key. 


YALE PADLOCKS 
Master-keyed in groups. 


THEY will minimize delays, 
_~ eliminate noise and confusion, 
improve discipline and provide su- 
pervisory control and adequate 
protection in your locker room. 

The word YALE means locker 
security in the modern manner. 

Perhaps our experience will en- 
able us to assist you in working 
out a definite and practical sys- 
tem for your lockers. 

Why not write us the details 
of your problem today? 


THE YALE & TOWNE 
MFG. CO. 
Stamford, Conn., U.S. A. 








Equality of Opportunity 


For Every School Student 


SHELDON equipment has been installed in 
over 20,000 schools and colleges 


Your children should have the same opportunity afforded 


those students in SHELDON equipped schools 
SHELDON Installations Mean 
Eeonomy- Efficiency- Durability 


No. 10130 
Combination 
| Science Table 








Sheldon’s 365 page catalogue contains designs that 
will meet every condition in equipping science labora- 
tories, home economics, manual arts, commercial, draw- 
ing, and art rooms. 


KE. H. Sheldon & Company 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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AUTELC@O 
School Telephone 


Systems 





For Maximum Economy 





Every school, however large or small, 
should be equipped with a modern in- 
terior telephone system. Autelco school 
telephone systems are widely used in 
all parts of the country. They inelude P-A-X Wall Telephone 
both push button systems and automatic 
systems of the standard dial type, either 
type being available in any desired ca- 
pacity. Telephone instruments may be 
had in either handset or conventional 
designs for desk or wall use. 


Autelco School Telephone Systems Are Made By 
Automatic Electric Company, Suppliers Of Tele- 
phone Equipment For Public or Private Service 
The W orld Over. Illustrated Literature On Request. 


General Sales Agents 
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Push Buttun Desk Telephone 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


SALES COMPANY 


1033 WEST VAN BUREN STREET 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 


CHICAGO 








MEDART, pioneering and leading in the manu- 
facturing of Playground Apparatus, provides all 
the features of fun, variety, safety and durabil- 

Send for ity that make for a successful playground. 
Catalog P-2 The MEDART organization will be glad to help 
of you plan the most efficient and economical in- 


Playground stallation of apparatus without obligating you 
Apparatus in any way. 


Also, manufacturers of Gymnasium Equipment, 
Basketball Backstops, Steel Lockers, Steel Shelv- 
ing and Steel Cabinets. Catalogs of any of these 
lines sent free on request. 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 


3530 DEKALB STREET » » » » 


ST. LOUIS, MO, 


Sales Engineers in all Principal Cities 
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Sturtevant 


6G. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Unit VENTILATOR 








Just flick the switch 


«the rest is automatic 


The product of 


70 years’ experience 


There is much at stake when you choose ventilating 
equipment for your school or schools. Health and 
comfort of children and teachers... cost of operation 


and upkeep... reliability of service...all depend on 
your decision. 


It therefore pays to thoughtfully weigh the advantages 
of specifying STURTEVANT equipment. Remember 
that it is produced by Sturtevant engineers who 
designed the ventilating equipment for the famous 
Holland and Detroit-Canada Vehicular Tunnels...and 
for great skyscrapers such as the Empire State and 
Chrysler Buildings. It is made by the pioneer manu- 
facturers of ventilating apparatus and is backed by 
70 years’ experience. 


B.F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 
Chicago, IIl., 400 N. Michigan Ave.; 


San Francisco, Cal., 681 Market St. 
Branch Offices in Other Cities 


HEATING, VENTILATING AND AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 


\ Admini 
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ADVERTISING MATTER IN PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 


Supt A. L. Threlkeld, of Denver, Colo., recently con- 
ducted an inquiry among 63 cities of over 100,000 
population concerning the advertising of commercial 
products in the schools. Fifty-eight cities replied that 
they prohibit all such advertising. These cities are as 
follows: Akron, Baltimcre, Birmingham, Boston, 
Buffalo, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, Dayton, Des 
Moines, Detroit, Duluth, Erie, Evansville, Flint, Fort 
Wayne, Grand Rapids, Houston, Indianapolis, Jackson- 
ville, Jersey City, Kansas City, Long Beach, - Los 
Angeles, Louisville, Memphis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, 
Nashville, New Orleans, Newark, New York, Norfolk, 
Oakland, Oklahoma City, Omaha, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Portland, Providence, Richmond, Rochester, 
Salt Lake City, San Antonio, San Diego, San Francisco, 
Seattle, Springfield, Spokane, St. Louis, St. Paul, 
Trenton, Tulsa, Utica, Washington, Wichita, Worcester, 
and Youngstown. 


TEACHER TENURE IN CALIFORNIA 


A suggestion for solving the much-debated problem 
of teacher tenure in California has been offered by the 
State Council of Education, representing the teachers’ 
association. The plan would eliminate the causes for 
complaint which school boards and other public offi- 
cials have had, and would enable school authorities to 
eliminate insufficient and superannuated teachers. 

As explained by: Mr. Willard E. Givens, president of 
the association, it is planned that any board of educa- 
tion may dismiss a teacher for cause without the 
formality of a hearing. A majority vote and the con- 
currence of the superintendent are required. 

In case a teacher is dissatisfied it is provided that 
she may appeal to a district tenure board to be com- 
posed of two teachers, two board members, and a 
chairman to be chosen by the four. The decision of 
this board may be reviewed upon appeal by the 
Superior Court, and a new trial may be ordered if the 
board has abused its discretion. The court will take 
no new evidence. 

After the age of 65, teachers may be reélected from 
year to year, but tenure will cease. It is planned that 
tenure begin after three years of probation, and that 








' it extend to only one teaching position. In rural schools, 


tenure is to be continued when a teacher is transferred 
by the county superintendent. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION NOTES 


¢ Wyoming, Ohio. The teachers in the elementary 
schools have begun work on a revision of the course 
of study in reading and arithmetic. The revision was 
begun to meet the changes effected in the social and 
economic life of the nation. 

4 Helena, Mont. The board of education § has 
adopted a rule, automatically retiring teachers and 
principals who reach the age of 65. Under the rule, 
teachers or supervisors now 65 will be employed for 
the coming school year, but will be retired in June, 
1935. The rule applies to principals and superinten- 
dents, as well as teachers. 

4 Fostoria, Ohio. New contracts for teachers for the 
next school year include clauses providing for month- 
to-month employment and the presentation of proper 
teaching and health certificates. Teachers who marry 
during the school year automatically lose their positions 
under the contract. 

4 Mansfield, Ohio. The school board has voted to 
reéestablish its plan of absence leaves for teachers for 
travel, advanced work, or recuperation from illness. 
The board reserves the right to limit the number of 
applications and the merit of each applicant. The 
leave-of-absence plan was in effect several years ago 
but had been suspended during the depression period. 


4 Galion, Ohio. Upon the suggestion of Dr. P. A. 
Murr, the school board has placed the retirement age 
of teachers at 70 years. 


4 Fall River, Mass. The board of education has 
received a request from the high-school teachers that 
their pay be adjusted by an increase of $96. The revi- 
sion is considered necessary to put these salaries on the 
20 per cent reduction level established in 1931. 


4 Boston, Mass. Teachers who have not reached 
their maximum salary will receive an increase beginning 
with the fall term in September. 


4 Belleville, Ill. New contracts for teachers for the 
next school year call for ten months of teaching and 
a flat 5 per cent increase. 


4 Wyoming, Ohio. The school board has voted to 
adopt a nine and one-half-month school term for the 
next year. All salaries have been paid in full to date. 


4 Pontiac, Il]. Grade-school teachers have been given 
a 10 per cent increase in salary. In Jersey county, it 
is reported there is a tendency to increase the salaries 
of teachers in rural schools from 10 to 25 per cent. 


¢ The Oklahoma State Board of Education has 
approved a plan for providing state-aid funds to over- 
come shortcomings in the federal relief educational 
program to guarantee a full term of school. Federal 
relief funds, it was pointed out, are not available for 
communities of more than 5,000 and other handicaps 
have operated to deprive needy districts of necessary 
financial aid. There is more than $250,000 available 
in the state aid fund. 


4 Geneva, N. Y. The school board has adopted a 
budget of $313,577 for the school year 1934-35, which 
is $8,257 below the estimate for 1933-34. The amount 
to be raised by taxation is $168,847. 


4 Toledo, Ohio. The operation of the temporary 
coal code in regulating competitive conditions within 
the fuel industry will result in double prices for coal 
used by the Toledo schools, according to a* statement 
by R. S. Wenzlau, director of schools. It was estimated 
that the cost of coal for the coming winter will reach 
$100,000, as compared to $50,000 in other years. 


4 Las Vegas, N. Mex. The school board is in need 
of new buildings to take care of an increase in school 
enrollment. At the present time there is no money 
available for the erection of the necessary buildings. 
The board has resorted to half-day sessions and other 
expedients in order to provide accommodation for 
classes. 

4 Cranston, R. I. The school board has submitted 
three schedules of estimates to the city council cover- 
ing school expenditures for the coming year. The board 
has proposed a readjustment of salaries upward, which 
will require a total budget of $640,000 for the year. 
The estimate, including the restoration of salary cuts, 
amounts to $658,000. The estimate for the school year 
1933-34 was $599,614. 


4 Oklahoma City, Okla. The board of education 
has voted to ask for a 10-mill excess levy, permitting 
a general fund of 15 mills for the next year. 


4 Providence, R. I. The board of education has 
adopted a new budget for the school year 1934-35, 
which calls for a total appropriation of $3,841,790. The 
new budget is $241,000 less than a previously sub- 
mitted budget. The teachers’ salary cut of 15 per cent 
now in effect,-is continued in the budget for the next 
year. 

# Keene, N. H. The fuel committee of the school 
board has adopted a new policy in purchasing coal for 
the schools direct from the mines. The school district 
has purchased several hundred tons of coal at the 
wholesale price, which will result in a substantial sav- 
ing to the school district. 
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LINK-BELT COMPANY 


(Stoker Division) 
2410 West 18th Sireet, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


2045 W. Hunting Park Ave., PHILADELPHIA; PA 


Send for this 


24 page illus- 
trated book 
on stokers . . 
written for the 
non-technical 
reader. 


in Fuel Cost alone 


The two Link-Belt automatic coal burners illustrated at the 
right, in service at a Wisconsin school, effect savings in the cost 
of coal amounting to 30%. In addition, this modern method of 
firing releases the fireman for other duties, eliminates smoke, is 
safe, and maintains healthful uniformity of temperatures. 


No company is better qualified to build stokers than Link- 
Belt. It is a pioneer manufacturer of coal and ashes handling 
equipment, as well as equipment for cleaning, handling and: pre- 
paring coal at the mine-- a company with over 50 years’ engi- 
neering and manufacturing ex- 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


2410 W. 18th St., Chicago, Ili 


Please send copy of your book ‘Firing 
Methods Modernized for Profit.’ 
school official at the address below. 


lama 





4 Oklahoma City, Okla. The board of education has 
voted a blanket 7 per cent increase in sa aries for 
teachers. The increase will mean a general fund of $2,- 
069,291 for the coming year, as compared with $1,- 
843,745 for the year 1933-34. 

4 Shaker Heights, Ohio. The board of education 
has voted to restore two pay increases in connection 
with the annual salary schedule during 1935. Under 
the proposed plan, the lower salaries in the schedule 
will be increased and the minimum would be raised, 
adding only 1 per cent to the total payroll of $375,- 
000 as of th’s year. 

4 Belleville, Ill. The township board of education 
has approved a flat 5 per cent salary increase for 
teachers and school employees. The increases were 
provided for in the budget. 

4 East Cleveland, Ohio. The school board has voted 
to make an 8 per cent cut in teachers’ salaries for 
the next year. 

4 Delphos, Ohio. The school board has given month- 
to-month contracts to teachers, because of the condi- 
tion of the school finances. 

4 Fayetteville, N. C. By unanimous consent of the 
school patrons, the public schools will- continue to be 
operated on the platoon plan of organization. The con- 
tinuance of the present plan has made possible the 
continuation of the teaching of music, art, physical 
education, and other subjects which could not have 
been conducted during the depression under the old 
type of organization. 

4 The twentieth annual State Conference of Superin- 
tendents of Schools of Massachusetts was held April 
17, at Bridgewater, Mass. The officers elected for the 
coming year were: President, John F. Scully, Brock- 
ton; vice-presidents, W. B. Atwell, Wakefield, and W. 
R. Peck, Holyoke; secretary-treasurer, John J. Mer- 
ram, Framingham. 

4 The city and county of Waukesha, Wis., on May 
5, joined in the celebration of the one hundredth an- 
niversary of the founding of the city. On that date 
the Waukesha Historical Society unveiled a tablet to 
the memory of Lyman Goodnow, an early pioneer, 
who was responsible for the establishment and opera- 
tion of the first school system in the community. He 
built the first log schoolhouse in the vicinity, and in 
1840 he formed a partnership with William T. Bidwell 
to erect and found Prairieville Academy. 


4 Chicago, Ill. The Northcentral Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, in a recent report, 
criticizing the administration of the city school sys- 
tem, took action denying accredited standing to ten 
new high schools created last fall, and warned eight 


more high schools and two evening schools that they 
would be dropped next year unless the objectionable 
methods were corrected. Correction of most of the 
conditions in these schools is at present under way 
and in many cases will be completed before September 
1, according to Supt. William J. Bogan. 

4 Elkhorn, Wis. The school board approved a plan, 
calling for a dental survey in the graded schools, to 
be made with the codperation of the local dental 
society. 

@ Newton, Mass. Eighty undernourished children 
attending the preschool centers have been given daily 
doses of cod-liver oil. A shipment of ten cases was 
purchased with funds provided by the jun‘or Red Cross. 


4 North Providence, R. I. The school medical in- 
spector, in his annual report to the school board, has 
recommended the establishment of a system of pay 
clinics to extend treatment of defects in school chil- 
dren. 


4 Cranston, R. I. Diphtheria clinics, sponsored by 
the local parent-teacher council, have been inaugurated. 
The use of school buildings has been granted for the 
examination of pupils. 

4 Providence, R. I. The school board has received 
2 suggestion from Supt. A. J. Stoddard, asking for a 
preschool health examination of children planning to 
enter the schools in September. All children under 7 
years of age will be given a certificate of health before 
being admitted to school. 


4 Winchester, Mass. Parents of children under 7 
years of age have been urged to bring the children to 
school for the regular preschool health examination. 
The plan seeks to remove all physical defects before 
the opening of school in September. 


4 New York, N. ¥Y. The board of superintendents 
has adopted recommendations calling for an extension 
of the six-three-three plan of school organization next 
fall and the establishment of four new junior hig 
schools. The new junior high schools are to be estab- 
lished in existing school buildings to give pupils in the 
vicinity the advantages of the junior-high-school plan 
of organization. 


4 Aurora, Ill. A new point system has been devised 
for use in the East High School. Under the plan, the 
number of points a student may carry will depend 
upon his scholastic average. A student with more than 
two E’s will not be eligible for any points. One of the 
faculty members will serve as director of activities 
under the new arrangement. 


4 Las Cruces, N. Mex. An abandoned school build- 
ing will be remodeled and repa:red under FERA aus- 


pices during the summer months. The addition of 
this space will relieve an overcrowded condition in 
three other grade schools. 


¢ Sharon, Pa. Construction work has been started 
on a school stadium, to cost $200,000. The stadium is 
being erected with CWA funds and will provide a 
seating capacity of from 10,000 to 12,000. 


4 Attorney General J. E. Finnegan of Wisconsin, in 
a recent opinion, has ruled that, under the Wisconsin 
health laws, a local board of health is required to pro- 
v-de free vaccination only for the school children of its 
own municipality. 

¢ A determined effort has been made to give tax- 
payers of Denver, Colo., the impression that the board 
of education has been the one obstacle to tax reduc- 
tion in Denver during the depression years. The board 
of education has compiled some facts to disprove 
partial truths stated and to introduce facts which had 
evidently been ignored. 

The board has shown that the total tax warrant for 
taxpayers for school, city and county, and state pur- 
poses for 1931 was $15,026,009. The tax warrants for 
these purposes for 1934 are $11,992,460, which is a 
reduction of $3,033,549 from 1931. Of this amount, the 
reduction made by the school districts accounts for 
$1,138,064; the city and county reduction, $1,415,020; 
the state reduction, $480,465. 

Looking at it another way, the savings to the 
Denver taxpayers in the tax warrants for 1932, 1933, 
and 1934 for schools, city and county, and state, as 
compared to what would have been levied if the 
warrant for 1931 had been continued for these years, 
amount to $5,888,558. Of this amount, the reduction 
made by the school district amounts to $2,408,485, 
as compared to $2,628,376 for the city and county, and 
$351,697 for the state. The school reduction is 12.5 
per cent of what the total warrant for schools would 
have been for 1932, 1933, and 1934, if the warrant 
of 1931 had been continued. 


¢ North Adams, Mass. The state board of education 
has approved the mayor’s action in reducing the 
school department’s appropriation by 10 per cent. The 
action was taken in order to exact from school depart- 
ment employees the same salary contributions as em- 
ployees of other city departments. 


@ Providence, R. I. The board of education has 
adopted a new budget for 1934-35, totaling $3,841,790. 
which is $241,000 less than its previous estimate, and 
$658,632 less than the gross budget submitted to the 
city council. The salary cut of 15 per cent is continued 
in the budget for next year. 
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Replace 


Worn Out Shades with 
Draper SIGHT SAVING 


Shades 


Draper Adjustable School Room Shades keep the sun OUT 
but let all the light IN. The patented Draper putley bracket 


allows easy shade removal for cleaning. 


Address Dept. AA for details and samples of Dratex Fabric. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


SPICELAND Dept. AA 


Personal Newsok. 


‘School Othicials 


@ Dr. GusTAveE STRAUBENMULLER, former associate superin- 
tendent of schools of New York City, died at his home in 
New York City, on May 13. He was 73 years o'd. Dr. Strau- 
benmuller began his career in the New York schoo's in 1880 
as a special teacher of languages and advanced through the 
various departments until his appointment in 1906 as associate 
superintendent of schools. From 1916 to 1918 he was acting 
superintendent following the retirement of the late Dr. William 
Maxwe!l. He was a graduate of the College of the City of New 
York and held a doctor’s degree given by New York Univer- 
sity in 1909. 

@ Mr. R. E. Noste, of Morrisville, Vt., 
superintendent of schools at Barre. 

e@ Supt. J. M. Reep, of Fostoria, Ohio, has been reélected 
for a term of five years. 

@ Mr. C. L. Berry has been elected superintendent of schools 
at Lancaster, Ohio, to succeed C. H. Griffey. 

ec. A. Parmer, of East Palestine, Ohio, has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Dover. 

@ Mr. IRA BAUMGARTNER, of Monclova, Ohio, has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Pemberville. 

e@ Supt. H. B. Turner, of Warren, Ohio, has been reélected 
for a four-year term. 

@ Ray A. Limtnc has been elected superintendent of schools 
at Reesville, Ohio. 

e@ Supt. H. P. Lourman, of Strasburg, Ohio, has been re- 
élected for another year. 

@ Mr. J. E. Warren, of Lakewood, Ohio, has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Newton, Mass. Mr. Warren is a 
graduate of Dartmouth College and holds a degree from 
Columbia University. 

@ Mr. R. H. Waternouse has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Akron, Ohio, to succeed T. W. Gosling, who has 
resigned. Mr. Waterhouse who was appointed for a five-year 
term, will take over his duties on July 1. 

e@ Supt. L. D. Kepner, of Lisbon, Ohio, has been reélected 
for another year. 

@ Supt. W. A. WE ts, of Kent, Ohio, has been reélected for 
a three-year term. 

@ Supt. E. S. Kerr, of Salem, Ohio, has been reélected for 
a five-year term. 

@ Dr. Henry Lester Situ, Dean of the School of Education 
of Indiana University, is being supported by Indiana school 
officials for the office of president of the National Education 
Association. Doctor Smith has been treasurer of the N.E.A., 
for nine years and has taken an active interest in the affairs 
of the teaching profession. He was instrumental in obtaining 
the present good school laws for the State of Indiana. The 
Association will hold its annual meeting in Washington, in July, 
at which time the delegates will elect a president. 

@ Dr. Ernest O. Me sy, formerly professor of education at 
Northwestern University, has been appointed dean of the school 


has been elected 





RIGID STEE 


NOTE WIDTH of pas- 
sageway between seats. 
Easily cleaned — hose or 
broom. 


FINISHED!! Example of 


Cannon type construction. 


INDIANA Seats 4,500. Erected in 


29 days. Niagara Univ. 
Stadium, Niagara Falls, 
MN. Ze 


of education at the University. Dr. Melby, who assumes the 
office on July 1, succeeds Dr. John E. Sout, who is to become 
dean emeritus. 

@ Mr. Eart Srone, of Bridgewater, Mass., has been electea 
superintendent of the school systems of Windsor and Windsor 
Locks, Conn. 

@ Supt. H. E. Moopy, of Bedford, Ohio, has been reélected 
for a two-year term. 

@ Supt. T. E. Hook, of Troy, Ohio, has been reélected for 
a five-year term. Mr. Hook is this year completing his fifteenth 
year in the superintendency. 

@ Mr. J. M. Burcess, of Salem, Oreg., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Milton, to succeed Silas Gaiser, w' o 
has resigned. 

@ Supt. A. A. THORNTON, of Johnston, R. I. 
élected for another year. 

@ Mr. F. Herman Fritz, of Pottstown, Pa., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Chester. 

@ Mr. A. J. DENMAN has been reélected as president of th: 
board of education of Grand Island, Nebr. S. E. 
reélected as secretary. 

@ Mrs. Hitpa Boye has been reélected as president of the 
board of education of Schenectady, N. Y. 

@ JoHN J. Ecan has been reélected as president of the board 
of education of Buffalo, N. Y. 

@ Mr. Erskine Ramsay has been reélected as president of 
the board of education of Birmingham, Ala. V. H. Hanson 
was reélected as vice-president. 

@ FRANK THompPsOoN has been elected president of the board 
of education of Shawnee, Okla., to succeed Frank Harris. 


. has been re- 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Budgets, Salaries, and New Developments in City-School 

Systems 

Bulletin No. 2, March 15, 1934, of the Research Division, 
National Education Association. This bulletin summarizes the 
replies from the twelve cities to a questionnaire on budgets, 
salaries, and new developments, involving administrative reor- 
ganizations, curriculum revision, business practices revised, new 
buildings occupied, and surveys made of building conditions. 
The Effect of the Depression and Educational Expenditures 

in Certain States 

A valuable outline of the present situation, prepared by the 
general committee for Federal Emergency Aid for Education, 
N.E.A., Washington, D. C. The charts are particularly significant. 
The Teacher and the Public 

Eighth Yearbook of the Department of Classroom Teachers, 
N.E.A. A handbook of interpretation for teachers-—this sub- 
title explains rather well the content of this N.E.A._head- 
quarters staff expression of its present outlook on p-oblems of 
(a) school publicity: (6) the economic value of education; (c) 
the school in the changing social order; (d) financing the 
schools; (e) the character and preparation of the modern teacher. 
The second half of the book suggests practical methods for tell- 
ing the public about the schools through the radio, the news- 
papers, pupils’ contacts, the professional organizations of teach- 
ers, and social and other groups of citizens. The discussions do 
not suggest how the classroom teacher, especially in the city, 
can gain more freedom of expression when afl precedent and 





L FRAMEWORK. Note 
revolutionary use of I-beams.°Strong- 
est type of construction known. 





POURING CONCRETE. Local ma- 
terials and labor used, thus benefiting 
entire community. 









| AMAZING NEW-TYPE CONSTRUCTION! 


Life-time Steel and Con- 
crete at a Cost Compar- 


able with Temporary 
Wood or Steel! 


The Cannon type of Stadium con- 
struction combines every known 
advantage. Plus entirely new and 
exclusive features! Low cost... 
because of a new application of 
well-known principles! Greater 
strength reinforced concrete 
with a 100% safety factor! Greater 
comfort .. . 18 inch seats, 29 inch 
unobstructed tread (Consider this 
carefully, please.) . . . wind-tight, 
no drafts from below! Flexible de- 
sign to accommodate any require- 
ment! Lowest maintenance costs! 
Meets every requirement of the 
Public Works Administration. Write 
for information. Ask us to explain 
Cost-recovery System now in force 
in many communities. Our folder 
belongs in your files whether you 
are pianning construction or not. 


CANNON 


STADIUM & SEATING CO. 


Address: Dept. 6A, Gen. Sales Offices, 
20 N. Broadway, White Plains, N. Y. 


Stadiums, Bleachers and Grandstands, 





present rules rather limit statements to the newspapers, etc., 
through the superintendent and the school board. The chapter 
on economic value of education repeats the old arguments for 
personal gain and national enrichment, and stops just short oi 
offering any definite, permanent intangible values. The chapter 
on social changes makes the current mistake of looking upon 
the family as having all but lost all its “institutional’’ functions. 
In the long run the school will lose if it persists in treating 
lightly any movement which harms the family; it will gain in 
proportion as the family regains strength in its economic, reli- 
gious, and educational aspects. 

Research Studies in Elementary-School Language No. 1 

By E. A. Betts and O. R. Bontrager. Paper, 61 pages. Bui- 
letin No. 2. March 15, 1934. University of Iowa Studies in 
Education, Iowa City, Iowa. Contains the results of two in- 
vestigations relating to the field of elementary-school English 
Both form a program of research in language work and provide 
for a critical evaluation of certain research techniques in the 
field of oral English. The study outlines the problem, describes 
the developnent of electric-recording apparatus, explains the 
procedure for appraisal of techniques, and offers an analysis and 
summary of the results and conclusions arrived at. The study 
provided for an identification of certain basic, fundamental at- 
titudes, abilities, and skills, and sought to develop a technique 
for establishing the relative difficulty of 44 of the variations 
found, as well as to ascertain the extent to which errors persist 
from grade to grade. 

Home-Economics Offerings in Institutions of Higher Educa- 

tion, 1932-33. 

By Louise O. Pettit and Andrew H. Gibbs. Bulletin No. 134. 
April, 1934, United States Office of Education. The report in- 
ciudes 555 collegiate institutions and offers information on the 
number of courses offered, the staff members, the enrollment, the 
number of graduates, and the length of the courses offered. 


PUBLICITY IN THE SMALL 
SCHOOL 


(Concluded from Page 15) 
many in addition can be used to promote the senti- 
ment which is certain to arise in favor of educa- 
tion and the maintenance of good schools. None 
will necessitate an expenditure prohibitive in size. 
The majority of the best and most readily attained 
will cost practically nothing. 

With school support dependent upon the public, 
with the needs of the educational program con- 
stantly growing, and with the tendencies toward 
retrenchment so general, it certainly behooves the 
school administrator to grasp every available 
opportunity to enable education to progress. The 
public will gain in sympathy as it comes to under- 
stand the real import of modern education, with 


its aims contrasted with those of the past—S. Z. 
Scott. 
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Beauty and Sanitation 
| The R-S Combination for 


School Drinking Fountains 


High standards of beauty and 
sanitation as incorporated in the 
Rundle-Spence Wall Fountain 
No. 122, have made it a popular 
model. 


It is symmetrically designed to 
blend with the surroundings in 
any school and is mechanically 
perfect. Its sanitary features in- 
clude the angle stream non-squirt- 
ing jet placed above the bowl 
so that the nozzle orifice will not 
be contaminated if drain becomes 
clogged. The angle of stream pre- 
vents water being forced back 
onto point of discharge. 

A careful consideration of R-S 
features will lead you to include 
“Rundle-Spence” in your speci- 
fications. 


Our line of wall and pedestal 
type fountains is complete. 
Ask for an illustrated catalog. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MEG. Co. 
445 N. Fourth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE 














Send for these two 
valuable booklets 
on floor maintenance! 
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VESTAL 
METHOD 


of FLOOR MAINTENANCE 


Better looking, longer- 
lasting floor finishes for 
less money—that’s whats 
the Vestal Method 


assures you. 
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These two valuable book- 

? . , , , , SPECIFICATIONS FOR THE TREATMENT 
lets will show you why wax wnat Bete 
and tell you the experi- ; ; 
ence of users. Write for + 
them today. 
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B-2 and C-2. 


brass devices. 
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New construction features make 
Continental a better fence. You can 
prove it on the basis of visible value. 
For instance, Continental fence gives 
you: Heavier and strong H-section 
line posts; new 7” long top rail 
coupling that fits inside as well as 
outside; new tension locking pin 
that eliminates all nuts and bolts in 


CONTINENTAL 


mane G66 Us PAT OFF 


be FENCE 


OFFERS LOWER COST PER YEAR OF SERVICE 





on Duprin 


Self-Releasing Fire and 


Panic Exit Latches are 


DROP FORGED 


Because these forgings are 
more than three times as 
strong as the best cast brass 
and bronze castings and be- 
cause the working parts will 
wear— literally — for centu- 
ries, we are drop-forging the 
new Von Duprins, types 


And the forging process en- 
ables us to sell them at 
prices no higher than the 
Type “B” cast bronze or 


Architect's Specification Da- 
la sheets covering the new 
drop-forged devices, the 
Thresholds and the Compen- 
salting Astragal Devices are 
now ready and will gladly be 


NEW FEATURES CREATE 
NEW FENCE Uiz/ues... 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
LISTED AS STANDARD BY UNDERWRITERS’ LABORATORIES 





holding fabric to terminal posts; 20 
to 50% more fabric ties and all rust 
proof; improved pivot type hinges 
which insure perfect operation of 
gates without any maintenance. Write 
for new catalog that proves Conti- 
nental fence gives lower cost per 
year of service. 


Continental | LR 
Steel Corporation 
KOKOMO, INDIANA 


Manufacturers of Billets, Rods, Wire, Barbed Wire, 
Nails; Chain-Link Lawn, Farm and Poultry Fence 


us 
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and Gates; Black, Galvanized, Galvannealed and 
Srecial Coated Sheets; Galvanized Roofing (also 
“Seal of Quality’’ Roofing); and kindred products. 
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Sander- 


This light-weight port- 
able sander is the same as 
a cash asset for your 
school. In terms of work 
it represents the differ- 
ence between hand labor 
and electric labor. It does 
the work of four men, is 
inexpensive to run, and for 


maintenance and vocational use 
will repay you many times over 
the actual cost. 

For School Desks, Furniture, 
Plackboards, and Manual Train- 
ing—use the American Sander- 


formity of 





your 


ine ctndents a 
Modern Sand- 
er like the 
Sanderplane is 
just as nec- 
essary as a 
modern text 


. : 
tain it. 





San lJerplane for 
Manual Training 


515 So. St. Clair St., 





The smoothness and uni- 
school room 
floors and hal's so desirable 
is easily accomplished with 
this powerful sander. Schools 


plane. that use the American Sander it’s NOISELESS. You can 
first — have floors that are use it without disturbance. 
easily — thus cheaply — main- And it’s built LOW, especially to 


tained on afterwards. This machine 
will give you floors as finely finished 
as the most expensive piano. 


Machines for your school. 
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It Will PAY to ““AMERICANIZE” Your School 


WHY? American Floor Maintenance Equipment Will Save You Money 
can AMERICANIZE and ECONOMIZE 


AMERICAN 
Low Boy 






Here is a machine that is 
truly ideal for school floor 
maintenance. One you can 
use for various purposes, as 


isher, and a sander. Besides 


get under low furniture. A fast 
worker, and a good worker. Yes 
sir, Ideal in every respect for school 
work. 


seta Train- FOR all your floors be sure to specify “American”. There is not a 

floor in your school, no matter the type, but what there is an 
American Floor Machine to surface it—an American Floor Treatment 
to preserve it, and an American Waxer, Polisher, Scrubber, to main- 


The world’s oldest and largest builder of floor maintenance equip- 4°88; __ furniture. 
book. ment offers you a complete line of guaranteed Floor and Maintenance 
Americanize and you Economize. 


Fully Guaranteed 


The American Floor Surfacing Machine Company 


































Similar in use to the 
American Low Boy this 
machine works extremely 
fast, being purposely de- 
signed for large floor 
areas. Made for work ’ 
that is costly and hard to °28!/¥»,_ and for utility 
a waxer, a scrubber, a_ pol- do. 
— ccrubher — all in one. 
Positively the fastest and finest 
machine for large floor mainte- 


mance you can buy. Built in 
two sizes. 
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AMERICAN 
Floor Machine 





AMERICAN Spinner 


The American 
Spinner Sander is 
excellent for close 
work, places where 
a large floor sander 
is hard to use. Floor 
edges, school room 
closets, stairs, school 


furniture. Sands off 
varnish quickly, handles 


Purposes around a school 


A waxer — polisher can’t be beat. 


As a floor finish 
Pentra-Seal is all 
the name implies. 
Floor surfaces are 
sealed and dust 
and dirt cannot 
penetrate the 
glass-hard finish. 
Abolishes scrub- 
bing. Fine for 


Proof against ink. 
stains, wear, and 
will endure indef- 
initely. Ask for 
a sample. 





AMERICAN 
Pentra-Seal 


TOLEDO, OHIC 





Perronal News“of® 
eFtuperintendentse 


@ Supt. C. C. Green, of New Castle, Pa., has been reélected 
for a four-year term. 

@ Supt. T. H. Forp, of Reading, Pa., has been reélected for 
a four-year term. 

e@ Supt. C. E. Dickey, of Allegheny County, Pa., has been 
reélected for another term. 

@ Supt. L. C. Keerauver, of Gettysburg, Pa., has been re- 
élected for a four-year term. 

@ Supt. James Kritius, of Johnstown, Pa., has been re- 
élected for a term of four years. 

@ Mr. Geo. W. Fraser, of Middletown, Pa., has been elected 
superintendent of schools, to succeed H. J. Wickey, who has 
resigned. 

e@ Supt. R. C. Lanpis, of Conshocken, Pa., has been reélected 
for a four-year term. . 

@ Supt. J. H. Dorr, of Monongahela, Pa., has been reélected 
for a fourth four-year term. 

@ Dr. L. N. NEULEN, superintendent of schools of Camden, 
N. J., has been elected president of the local Rotary Club. Dr. 
Neulen had previousty been elected first vice-president of the 
New Jersey Teachers’ Association. 

@ Supt. JoHN Moss, of Paris, Ill., has been reélected. 

@ Supt. L. W. Ferk, of Sioux City, Iowa, has been reélectcd 
for a three-year term. Mr. Feik has completed three years’ 
service, having been elected to succeed the late M. G. Clark. 
@ Supt. J. F. Bemitier, of Galion, Ohio, has been reélected 
for another year. 

@ Mr. F. R. Catpwett, of Paoli, Ind., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Mooresville. 

@ Harry B. NAsH, acting superintendent of schools at West 
Allis, Wis., has been elected as superintendent of schoo's, to 
succeed the late T. J. Jones. Mr. Nash has been head of the 
department of educational measurements at West Allis for a 
number of years. 

@ Mr. J. N. CUNNINGHAM, superintendent of schoo!s at 
Carroll, Iowa, has announced his retirement with the close 
of the school year. 

@ Mr. A. E. FisHer, of Wymore, Nebr., has been elected 
superintendent of schoo's at Woodbine, Iowa. 

@ Supt. C. C. Bisnop, of Oshkosh, Wis., has been reélected 
for another year. 

@ A. V. VeppER, superintendent of schools at Rockford, Mich., 
has resigned and will enter the State University to pursue work 
leading to a doctorate degree. 

@ Jesse L. SmitH. for 32 years superintendent of schools in 
Dist. No. 107, Highland Park, Ill., died in~a Chicago hospital 
following an operation. He was widely known in Illinois school 
circles. 

@ Joun Lunp, of Newton, Mass., has announced his resigna- 
tion as superintend-nt 0° shools. in ovder to take up teacher- 
train:ng work. The resignation takes effect August 31. 





@ Supt. F. M. Reynotps, of St. Bernard, Ohio, has been 
reélected for a three-year term. 

@ Supt. CuHarves S. MEEK, of Toledo, Ohio, has announced 
his resignation, to take effect at the close of the present school 
year. 

@ Supt. A. E. Mcopy, of Bedford, Ohio, has been reélected 
for another two-year term. 

@ Dr. MAXMELt Ross, chairman of the Allied Local Schooi 
Boards of New York City, was recently honored at a testimonial 
dinner in recognition of his educational and civic activities in 
th: Brownsville community. The dinner was attended by more 
than 1,000 persons interested in educational, religious, and civic 
activities. 

@ Mr. F. H. Martin has been elected superintendent of 
schools at New Vienna, Ohio, to succeed A. L. Singley. 

@ Roy Liuinc has been elected superintendent of schools at 
Reesville, Ohio, to succeed W. O. Knight. 

@ GLENN B. Jerrers, of Camden, Ohio, has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Meeker. 

@E. C. Dicer, retiring superintendent of schools of Millers- 
port, Ohio, was recently honored with a dinner by the school 
staff. Mr. Dilger’s school career covers 41 years, of which 35 
were spent in Fairfield County. 

@ Supt. M. E. Steere, of Mendota, Ill., has been e'ected 
president of the North Central Illinois High School Conference. 

@ Supt. H. AMBRosE PERRIN, of Joliet, Ill., has been reélected 
for another term. 

@ The board of education of Manchester, N. H., has named 
AusTIN J. Gissons for the position of assistant superintendent 
of schoo!s. The appointment is for a five-year term, at the 
present salary of $5,000 a year. 

e@ Supt. A. S. Jessup, of Cheyenne, Wyo., has been reélected 
for another term. Mr. Jessup has completed sixteen years of 
service in the city schools. 

@ Mr. F. L. SHowacy has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Alexandria, Nebr. 

e@ Supt. W. D. Gampte, of Sharon, Pa., has been reélected 
for a four-year term. Mr. Gamble has completed 21 years of 
service in the schools. 

@ Supt. I. J. Roprnson, of Boonville, Ind., has been reélected 
for a thre--year term. 

@ Mr. H. V. Cartuoun has been elected secretary of the 
school board of Belleville, Ill. 

@ Dr. C. L. Veacu has been elected a member of the board 
of education at Bellevue, Lowa. 

@ Mr. O. A. WiLson, Jr., of Bowling Green, Mo., has been 
elected principal of the high school, to succeed B. L. Kerns, 
who has become superintendent of schoo!s. 

@ Dr. Joun F. GANNON, superintendent of schools at Pitts- 
field, Mass., for the past fourteen years, has been given a year’s 
leave of absence, with full pay, beginning with June 10. 

© Supt. H. E. Zuser, of Chagrin Falls, Ohio, has been re- 
élected for a second three-year term. 

@ Supt. A. B. Conktin, of Bowling Green, Ohio, has been 
reélected for another three-year term. 

@ Mr. DENTON M. Atpricut, of Rochester, Pa., has been 


elected superintendent of schools at Lewistown, to succeed 
C. S. Coxe. 


NEWS OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS 

@ Mr. TRUMAN PLANTZ, Jr., has been elected president of 
the school board of Rock Island, Ill. 

@ Mr. G. P. Warpvey has been elected president of the Joliet 
township school board at Joliet, Ill., to succeed Marion K. 
Bowles. 

@ Mr. Otiver BassMAN has been elected president of the 
school board of Jefferson City, Mo. 

@ Dr. S. W. McKe vey has been elected president of the 
Belleville township high school board at Belleville, 1.1. Henry 
C. G. SCHRADER was reélected president of the board of educa- 
tion of the Belleville School Dist. No. 118. 

@ Mr. James GILLINDER, president of the board of education 
of Port Jervis, N. Y., has held the office for eighteen consec- 
utive years. 

@ Mr. G. J. TimMeERMAN has been elected a member of the 
board of education at Dubuque, Iowa. 

@ The school board of Canandaigua, N. Y., on May 3, re- 
organized with the election of the following officers: President, 
J. F. Fisu, vice-president, W. F. Lewis; treasurer, W. G. 
Depew; clerk, FRANK E. Fisk. L. W. VAN DeusEN and Mrs. 
C. Harvey JEwETT were elected as new members. 

@ School officials of New York City recently paid tribute to 
the memory of THomMas W. CHURCHILL, former president of the 
board of education, who died on May 7, at the age of 71. Mr. 
Churchill was a member of the board of education from 1911 to 
1916, and during the last three years of that time served as 
president. He was one of the eariiest advocates of vocational 
and prevocational education and sought for democracy in 
education. 

@ The board of education of New Rochelle, N. Y., has re- 
organized with the election of Mr. CHaARLtEs H. LANE as presi- 
dent. Mrs. Mary V. KENNEDY and Mrs. Bette C. OLIVER 
are the new members on the board. 

@ Mr. Paut Scuouz has been reélected business manager of 
the board of education at San Antonio, Tex. 

@ Mr. W. H. Murrin has been elected president of the board 
of education at Fargo, N. Dak. 

@ The board of education of San Antonio, Texas, has re- 
organized for the year with the reélection of R. S. MENEFEE as 
president, R. L. HoGan as vice-president, and Mrs. E. R. 
Lewis as secretary. Paut H. ScuHoiz was reélected as business 
manager for a one-year term. 

@W. C. Harpine, of Chicago, Ill., has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Maquoketa, lowa. Mr. Harding who suc- 
ceeds B. S. Moyle, will take up his new duties in August. 

@ Supt. H. S. Morritt, of Montpelier, Ohio, has been reélected 
for a term of three years. Mr. Moffitt has completed ten years 
of service as head of the school system. 

@ Dr. CHARLES pvEGARMO, former president of Swarthmore 
College, died at Miami, Fla., on May 15, after a brief illness. 
Dr. deGarmo, who was 86, had lived in Florida since his 
retirement. He served as president of Swarthmore College from 
1891 to 1898, and then went to Cornell University as professor 
of the science and art of education. He was given the degree of 
doctor of laws by Millikin University in 1927. 

@ Henry C. TuRNER was recently appointed a member of 
the board of education of New York City, to succeed C. C. 
Mollenhauer, whose term expired on May 1. 
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N the few minutes between classes, 

your school floors get more wear than 
most floors get in a whole day! That’s 
why Armstrong’s Linoleum Floors are 
so popular for schools. 

They can take the hardest punish- 
ment—and smile! With simple care, 
they stay as neat and attractive as the 
day they were installed. They save the 
janitor’s time . . . and that means a real 
saving of the school board’s money. 

Resilience is another important 


Shuffling, sliding feet swarm 
through the halls... but THis 


floor can stand it 


ing chairs to interfere with teaching 
or study. They are comfortable, too. 

Summer vacation is a good time to 
modernize shabby floors with linoleum. 
Armstrong’s Linoleum Floors will add 
new life and color to old interiors ... 
afford comfort and quiet underfoot. 
Let us send you our free book “Public 
Floors of Enduring Beauty.” Your 
board and executives need these 
pertinent floor facts! Write 
Armstrong Cork Company, 


advantage of these floors. They are 
quiet—no echoing footsteps or screech- 





RECURRENT FALSE. OPINIONS 

(Concluded from Page 12) 
being, each has problems of religion, family 
life, recreation, reading, taxation, finance, 
neighborhood relationship; each has children to 
bring up, problems of transportation, of politics, 
and of physical and mental health. Are prob- 
lems and issues involved so obvious and their 
solutions so clear, that we are willing in- 
definitely to cast our lot with uneducated 
neighbors? 

“Education makes people unhappy,” is a 
phrase often repeated, but find, if you can, a 
single man, woman or child who, having been 
enlightened or having had his abilities and 
powers increased, regrets the experience! 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRA- 
TION, A GROWING CONCEPT 


(Concluded from Page 13) 


to inspire them to further growth, to guide 
them, and to codrdinate their work without 
resorting to authority. 

2. All responsibilities which pertain to partic- 
ipation in (a) formulating or accepting a 
philosophy or theory of education for the com- 
munity, (b) determining the objectives and 
aims of the schools, (c) evaluating current 
educational practice, and (d) planning an 
educational program for the community, the 
schools, and the individual learners can be 
classified as “DETERMINATIVE.” This function 
is the one which requires the greatest amount 
of codperation. It is the joint responsibility of 
the citizens, the administrator, the staff, and 
the learners. The extent to which all the fore- 
going groups participate will determine the 
ultimate effectiveness of the program. 

3. All responsibilities which pertain to partic- 
ipation in (a) selecting ways and means for 
carrying out the educational program, (0) 
providing the ways and means for carrying out 


Floor Division, 1212 State (A) 


Armstrong’s LINOLEUM FLOORS 


for every school and college 


St., Lancaster, Pennsylvania 





Oe 


the program, (c) carrying out the educational 
program, and (d) performing miscellaneous 
duties incidental to carrying it out can be 
classified as “EXECUTIVE.” This function is the 
joint responsibility of the administrator and 
his staff; but it is the one in which the staff 
show their particular aptitudes. It is to be 
assumed that each will be a specialist in the 
carrying out of his own particular responsi- 
bilities. 

THE UNITED STATES SUPREME 
COURT AND THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 
(Concluded from Page 24) 
from attending private schools, as was shown 
in the Oregon case, yet it can restrict the rights 
of persons and property by the exercise of 
police power, to promote public health, morals, 

and general welfare. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has 
been very conservative in its attitude toward 
the states; yet the state educational policy is, 
in a most vital way, subject to control by this 
court. Obviously, the state may go far in its 
control over education, but the duty of the 
courts is to sustain legislation which seems nec- 
essary and reasonable to protect the economic 
and social welfare of its citizens. 


A COMPLETE GRADE-SCHOOL 
BUILDING 
(Concluded from Page 31) 
construction is of reinforced concrete, except for 
the long span over the auditorium-gymnasium 
which is steel. The classrooms are finished in 
plaster, with hardwood floors, and a minimum 
of oak trim. The toilets are finished with con- 
crete floor and Keene cement walls. The build- 
ing is heated with low-pressure steam and ven- 
tilation is provided by means of unit ventilators 
in all classrooms. The electrical equipment in- 
cludes bell and clock signals, radio outlets, and 





complete stage lighting. Plumbing is of the 
heavy-duty type, with standard school fixtures. 

The building has an estimated pupil capacity 
of 525 at 400 pupil-stations. It cost $182,748.- 
36. The equipment, which includes movable 
chairs and tables in grades one to three and 
movable desks in grades four to six, cost $13,- 
594.46. On the basis of the cubic content, the 
cost was ‘37.7 cents, and the pupil cost was 
$348.09. Contracts for the building were let 
before the extreme drop in prices of building 
materials and labor. Messrs. Lansing & Green, 
Watertown, were the architects. 


SCHOOL PROPERTY APPRAISALS 
FOR INSURANCE PURPOSES 


(Continued from Page 33) 


cational magazine, like the ScHoot Boarp 
JouRNAL, will be able to suggest reputable 
firms practicing in different localities. Since 
such work jis done but once and since so much 
depends on the responsibility of the appraiser, 
great care should be taken in making the 
selection. When one has in mind the fact that 
the safety of the funds in the custody of certain 
boards depends upon the work of an appraiser, 
it becomes increasingly important that no 
mistake be made in the selection. H. C. 
Roberts, business agent of the board of educa- 
tion, Sioux City, Iowa, in a recent article offers 
two tests which should be met by appraisal 
firms before employment: 

1. Will the appraisal be correct, reliable, and 
show all the values pertaining to the property 
in order that the owner be fully protected? 

2. Will the completed schedule be in such 
order and form as to be accepted by the 
adjuster as a basis of settling fire losses which 
may occur under the policy? 

To these may be added: Will it safeguard 
and protect the owner under the coinsurance 
clause? 
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School Architects Directory 





BONSACK & PEARCE INC. 


WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS 


Complete Architectural & Engineering 
Services by School Specialists 


411 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo, 





T. H. BUELL & CO. 
ARCHITECTS 


U.S. National Bank Building DENVER, COLO. 


JOHN D. CHUBB 


ARCHITECT and CONSULTANT 
Educational and Public Buildings 


109 North Dearborn Street 


Marquette. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Michigan 


| 





CARL W. CLARK A. I. A. | 
State Theatre Building Cortland, N. Y. 
Architect 


Consultant and Plan Advisor-Mr. Frank H. Wood, 
former Director Division of School Buildings and 
Grounds, New York State Department of Education 


New York Office-Suite 1452-33 W. 42nd St. 








J. FREDERICK COOK 


Architect 


15 Clinton Street 
Newark, N. J. 








MARTIN J. GEISE, Architect | 


1 make a Specialty of Designing School Buildings in 
Illinois, lowa, and Missouri. Over 20 Years Experience. 


QUINCY, ILL. » KEOKUK, IOWA 


109 N. 8th Street State Central Saving Bank 


Building, 6th and Main 





ROBERT R. GRAHAM 
REGISTERED ARCHITECT 


States of New York—New Jersey—Pennsylvania. 
Member—N. Y. Chapter American Institute of Archts 
Complete Architectural Service on School Bldgs. 


—Consultations— 
e Middletown, N.Y. 





25 Prospect St 





GUILBERT & BETELLE 


Architects 


Chamber of Commerce Building 


Newark, New Jersey 





Appraisal of Equipment 


Some firms include inventories of equipment 
and supplies in appraisals. While it must be 
emphatically stated that no one but a trained 
appraiser of some reputation should be selected 
to work buildings, it is equally true that local 
school authorities may often take care of the 
appraisal of building contents and thus effect 
a considerable saving. The contents of a school 
building are limited in kind, and catalogs are 
rather complete in description so that replace- 
ment costs are easily established. Again, 
depreciation and addition are such that each 
individual piece of furniture or small item may 
have a different history and, hence, a different 








WARREN S. HOLMES COMPANY 


Architects and Engineers 
Appraisals of School and College Buildings 
LANSING, MICHIGAN 


WM. B. ITTNER, Inc. 


Fellow, American Institute of Architects 


Superior Architectural and 
Engineering Service Rendered 
20th Floor, Continental Life Building 
3615 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 





ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 


38 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 


JOS. C. LLEWELLYN CO. CO. 
| 
| 
| 


Ralph C. Llewellyn M. W. S. E. and A. 1. A. 





MEGUIRE & SHOOK 
| 


Specialists in Design of Educational Buildings 
Consulting Service to School Officials 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA | 





C. Godfrey Poggi 


and 
William B. Bragdon 
ARCHITECTS 


Elizabeth, New Jersey 





WALTER C. SHARP, ARCHITECT 


Member, American Institute of Architects 


Construction Building, Dallas, Tex. 








Architects 


N. S. SPENCER & SON 
2330 Calumet Ave. 
Chicago 


| Specialize in Educational Buildings 





STARRETT AND VAN VLECK 


ARCHITECTS 





267 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





rate of depreciation or obsolescence. An in- 
ventory sheet such as is here illustrated will 
serve the purpose quite as well as a more 
expensive piece of work by a _ qualified 
appraiser. 

Replacement cost should be entered up, but 
the column denoting present value may be left 
blank. Because of rapid depreciation a figure 
representing 50 per cent of the replacement cost 
ot general equipment will be acceptable to 
insurance companies under the coinsurance 
clause without separating out the items. In case 
of a loss the inventory is used as a basis of 
adjustment. The important ‘consideration is 
that of listing every item, down to the waste- 
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basket and the erasers. Experience shows that 
the difficulty in establishing the loss itself does 
not lie so much in the exact value of the piece 
of equipment destroyed as it does in setting 


Inventory. 
Sheet No. 
Department 
Called by 


Room Number. Priced by 





FORM FOR INVENTORY OF SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


up the evidence that there actually existed such 
a piece of equipment, together with its 
description. 

The adoption of an insurance program in 
which is included a complete appraisal of 
buildings and a complete inventory of contents 
will nearly certainly prove to be an economical 
action and will afford adequate protection to 
the community without which public custo- 
dians may meet with keen disappointment in 
case of a fire loss. 


SOUTH FACES DIFFICULT PROB. 
LEM IN FINANCING SCHOOLS 


(Concluded from Page 36) 


pupil enrolled in 1930. It would have required 
$431.171,266 additional funds to have brought the 
average expenditure for white and colored pupils 
of these eleven states up to the average of the 
United States, which was $99. The eleven southern 
states spent $23.461,959 on Negro public schools, 
which was $12.57 per pupil enrolled. It would have 
required an additional expenditure of $39,688,052 
to have brought the expenditure per Negro child 
up to the average expenditure per white child in 
the eleven States. 

2. School Property: Public-school property in 
15 southern states was valued at $1,086,942,000 in 
1930. This represents an investment of $123 per 
pupil enrolled, white and Negro. It would have 
required an expenditure of $1,000,000,000 more to 
have brought the per pupil value up to $242, which 
was the average for the United States. The value 
of Negro public-school property was $72.000,000, 
an investment of $37 per pupil enrolled. It would 
have required an additional expenditure of $240.- 
000,000 to have brought the investment up to $157 
which was the value for each white child enrolled. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
In 37 states east of the Rockies, Dodge reports 
that during April 169 contracts were let for educa- 
tional buildings, involving the construction of 1,990,- 
900 sq. ft. of area and costing $8,579,900. 


In eleven states west of the Rocky Mountains, 28 
rew projects are reported, to cost $2,924,140. One new 
building contract is reported, to cost $43,000. 


REMOVE OFFICES 


Messrs. Coffin and Coffin, architects, have removed 
from 522 Fifth Avenue to 125 E. 46th Street, New 
York City. 

BUILDING NEWS 

¢ Fayetteville, N. C. All of the school buildings 
have been redecorated. The work was done during the 
Christmas holidays, with the aid of CWA funds. In 
addition, an athletic field and tennis courts were con- 
structed, which added materially to the recreational 
features of the high school. While the present school 
plant is inadequate, plans are going forward for the 
erection of further additions. 

4 Fort Worth, Tex. Dr. N. L. Engelhardt, of 
Columbia University, has been employed as consulting 
specialist in connection with the new school-building 
program of the school board. The program will com- 
prise seven building projects and will involve an ex- 
penditure of $4,000,000. 

¢ Mansfield, Ohio. The school board has begun the 
preparation of a program for an expansion of the 
school plant. The board has made application for a 
grant of $37,500 and a loan of $87,500 for the erection 
of three elementary buildings and repairs to other 
elementary schools. The board has proposed a survey 
of the school plant to include an estimate of the num- 
ber of new buildings needed, the number of school 
additions, and the extent of the remodeling demanded 
to bring the plant up to the standard. 
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LOCKS 





The P-570 illustrated 
at the left eliminates 
student key problem 
yet provides master- 
key supervision with 
copy-proof key. 









Provide Simple, Effective Control 
of Student Property 





The S-540 facilitates 
locker reassignments. 
Lock combinations 
may be speedily 
changed with specia| 
reset key without re- 
moving lock or open- 


FOR ECONOMY’S SAKE 


Palmer Paper Fixtures 


—assure economical, waste eliminating 
service with standard roll paper. Deliv- 
ery is regulated — preventing waste or 
extravagance, eliminating litter of loose 
sheets or unsightly streamers. Theftproof. 
Self locking. Paper roll cannot be re- 
moved until paper is consumed. Palmer 
Fixtures pay for themselves by saving 
paper—then continue to save for years. 
In use in thousands of schools through- 
out America. 


Palmer Products, Inc. 
1400 Arcadian Avenue 


ONE REYOLUTION 
STOPS 
PARTS AT PERFORATION 


ing locker. | 


WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN L 
( Adjacent to Milwaukee) 


USE PALMER ECONOMICAL 





School execu- 
tives write for 


Dudley Lock Corporation 


Corner Franklin and Randolph Streets 
Dept. A-16, Chicago, Illinois : 


WE 00 OuR Pant 


sample lock for 
iree inspection. | 
| 


SOAP DISPENSERS 

















PREVENT SLIPPING 
ACCIDENTS 


on Stairs and Other Walkways 


° Feralun ° Bronzalum 
° Alumalun ° Niealun 
Abrasive Metal Treads 
For New and Worn Steps 
Abrasive Metal Treads Are Fireproof 


Durability Proven in Severest Service 
Originators and Developers for 22 Years 


Illustrated Leaflets and Samples on Request 


American Abrasive Metals Co. 


Irvington, New Jersey 


Adjust Them—Lock Them— || 


| *KNAPP ANNOUNCES:— 
NG LOXIT 
| for 


WOOD FLOORS 


| 

| A simple, economical way to lay 

™— standard tongue and groove 
WOOD FLOORS without nails, 
wood sleepers or mastic. Employs 
special metal channels instead of 
wood sleepers and a cleverly de- 
signed metal clip instead of nails. 
Costs no more! 


Write for Booklet 


Knapp Bros. Mfg. Co. 
603 W. Washington Blvd. 
CHICAGO 











Forget Them 


KNOWLES NU-NOTCH 
MUSHROOM VENTILA- 
TORS cannot be tampered 
with — That’s important in 
School Ventilating Systems. 
The new, special-locking key supplied with each installa- 
tion successfully prevents all meddling or rattling of 
mushroom heads. 


A SAFE PLAY AREA 
eee ee « for Children! 


Sturdy Stewart Fences of Iron or Chain Link Wire 

have been the means of protection to school chil- ! 
dren for 48 years—and today Stewart is recognized 
as “the world’s greatest Fence Builders.” Where 
there is a Stewart Fence, human traffic is con- 
trolled and orderly. 

Write for the new Stewart catalog and the address 
% of your local sales and erection office. 









eis oT -TRW | . ; 
10 recessed notches for absolute air control. Use them for &y 7 “sae An’ IRON 
up-draft or down-draft ventilation in Schoo] Auditoriums, ey WORKS CO., Ine. 


204 Stewart Block 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


theatres or public buildings, where the seats are fixed. 


KNOWLES MUSHROOM VENTILATOR CO. 
41 North Moore Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 





% % to save on 
VCHECK INTO THIS sicor cpkeep 
DON'T have your floors prepared for another year of Lard wear by 
simply using the same old floor finishing material. This matter is im- 
por.ani and expensive enough to be given careful consideration. Make 
ceriain you are getting the best floor protection available—and the most 
for your money. Bruce Floor Finish is a product of the world’s largest 
maker of hardwood floorings. It is considered the best all-purpose pene- 
trating seal for floors subject to heavy traffic. 


School Wardrobes ¢ Sectional Parti- 
tions ¢ Rolling Partitions ¢ Folding 
Partitions ¢ Grandstands—Bleachers 
of Wood or Steel © Portable or Per- 


manent Sectional School Buildings 


For more than a decade—manufac- 
turing suppliers to schools through- 
out the country. | 


V/V FREE 


Fill in and mail 


E. L. BRUCE CO. | 
. r Yes. I want 
Memphis, Tennessee to check eur 


present system of floor maintenance. Send Bruce 
Floor Finish sample and complete information. 


Write for detailed information 
onany of the products listed above. | 


this coupon today. 





It may save hun- 
dreds of dollars 


Name 
CNS. sina 60 eattheawsbeeesiasaws J ee 


City and State 


NEWCASTLE PRODUCTS, INC. 


625 South 25th Street e Newcastle, Indiana 


on your budget. 
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Open or Close 
——in ONE Second 


Prose-Maco School Wardrobes 
provide safe, economical, conve- 
nient garment storage. Multiple 
operation of doors enables prac- 
tically instantaneous opening and 
closing. Classes are assembled 
or dismissed quietly and quickly, 
under full control of teacher. 
Send for free catalog today. 
Insist on Prose-Maco Wardrobes 
in new school projects. 


a PROSEMACO.- 
a SCHOOLKRAFT 
COMPANY 





SUCCESSOR TO 
Schoolkraft Company 
1721 Minnesota Ave., Kansas Ciy, Kansas 


For School Use These Two Locks 
Are The BEST You Can GET! 


"THE products of over forty-five years 
of experience in the keyless lock field, 
our new No. 29 and No. 29S give the 
school everything to be desired in keyless 
locks. Pick-proof, dependable, strong, 
guaranteed and in a wide range of combi- 
nations, they are specially designed for 
student use. We know the lock problems 
confronting schools and colleges and have 
built these locks to specially meet these 
requirements. Write for sample. Convince 
yourself of the superiority of a MILLER 
RED DOT and order a supply immediately. 
We invite inquiries. Tell us your lock 
problems. 
No. 29S—Same lock as No. 29 in steel 


case. Cadmium finish. Automatic locking 
an important feature. 


RED DOT No. 
Di Cc ar 
De an oe ium The J. B. Miller Keyless Lock Co. 


Handsome appearance. 200 LOCK ST. Established 1889 KENT, OHIO 


remier 
engraving co. 


oe AB QE 
ey 


Producers of Halftone and Line Engravings in 
yne or more colors .’. Benday color plates 


Two, three and four color process plates 


We are especially prepared to handle school 
annuals and magazines, assisting you in pre- 
liminary sketch drawings through the uae) 
format and making up of illustrations to the 


alll atte Me efole) 


Commercial Art Department Illustrating, ace 


aks] Retouching Designing and Layouts 
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Detroit, Michigan, has just ordered 
2300 more of these desks, which 
will make 48,124 Columbia Movable 
Desks in their public schools. 


Send for illustrated circular. 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL 
FURNITURE CO. 


formerly the 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 






SPECIFY ROWLES EQUIPMENT 


Inc'uding such outstanding prod- 
ucts as PERMAROC and 
DUROPLATE BLACK- 
BOARDS, DANN’S' NOISE- 
LESS ERASERS. NEW 
CENTURY OF PROGRESS 
DESKS, INVINCIBLE DESKS, 
- FRONTS AND REARS. 
MASTER-MADE TAN DUCK SHADES, BANGOR 
NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS, AMERICAN 
SERIES MAPS AND DISPLAY RAILS. Write for 
catalogs and information. Make our office your head- 
quarters during the Century of Progress Exposition. 


MANUFACTURERS 
2500 PRAIRIE AVENUE 
CHICAGO 2« ILLINOIS 
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| Stage EKquipment 


Velour Curtains — Draperies, Scenery and 
Rigging Equipment of the Highest Quality. 


Experienced Personnel 
Write 


Twin City Scenic Company 


569 So. Clinton St. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


2819 Nicollet Ave. 


25 Henry St. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


i 
/ 
/ 
( 
Service and Installation by 
( 
j 
/ 
i 
/ 
! Detroit, Mich. 
es 


Fem ce ass ce te eer er ee ere errs 


66 Oe 6 6 OS OS P68 6 OS PS Pe 6 Oo 6 SS es 6 









School Feeding 
Equipment 


Hundreds of Schools and 
Colleges are Satistied — 





—yes,... satisfied owners of Kitchens and Cafeterias, com- 
pletely or partially equipped by us. Our prices are right, 
our equipment good, our experience long and varied. We 
solicit inquiries... and especially from careful buyers. 


S.B LICKMAN 9 Inc. 


WEEHAWKEN NEW JERSEY 
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National School Desks Have Proven Their Werth 


National Desks are designed and constructed 
with the health of the child in mind. The dura- 
bility of the desks and seats, and the adaptabil- 
ity of the desks to proper room layout and 


. seating arrangements are also carefully and sci- | | 
entifically considered and included. Write us 
for complete seating catalogue. 

LR. 
SCHOOL EQUIPMENT COMPANY f 


Wisconsin 


No. 183 
Adjustable 
Desk 


NATIONAL 


Port Washington, 





Better 
Folding 
Chairs... 


for Auditorium 
and 


Classroom 
a 

22 styles to 

choose from 
e 


Write for folder 
and Prices 





The “PRESS-TOE LOCK” 





‘THE PRINCIPALSHIP—ITS IMPLI- 
CATIONS AS A POSITION 
OF LEADERSHIP 
(Concluded from Page 38) 

ers to greater joy in their work and to efforts 
at constant improvement. It is that power of 
personality which by example and guidance in- 
spires every pupil in the system. These 
sentences describe the functions of leadership. 
The actual nature of the ability does not yield 
itself easily to description, but certain char- 
acteristics can be definitely mentioned. 

First, the educational leader must have a 
noticeable degree of originality, initiative, and 
decisiveness in his personality. He should 
respect precedents, but should realize that his 
chief responsibilities are solving present prob- 
lems and pointing out the ways of future action. 

Second, his general training should be broad 
enough and inclusive enough to make him truly 
tolerant and genuinely sympathetic. This 
should include the power of appreciation of the 
finer things in life so that he can enjoy his 
leisure time in regular play or in the presence 
of esthetic presentations. 

Third, he should be an expert technician in 
the field of education. He should demonstrate 
his skill in the classroom and office and should 
be able to handle effectively the problems in- 
volving the most scientific materials and equip- 
ment used in educational work. 

Fourth, his power of expression should be 
developed to the point that his thoughts can 
be conveyed to others effectively and pleasingly. 

Fifth, he should have such control of him- 
self that neither selfishness nor prejudice will 
influence his decisions in personal matters, but 
that such decisions shall be marked by the 
presence of patience, tolerance, and a fair 
consideration of facts. 

Sixth, he must have the power to dream — 
to see possibilities of the future in the limita- 





The “eS oer” 
TAB-L-A 


.LOUIS RASTETTER & SONS CO., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


the upkeep. 





WE D0 OUR PART Rests flush veh desk top 





tions - ‘the present. es must he able t to ly 
his dreams carefully, and if they are good he 
must be fearless, yet tactful, in fulfilling them. 
Seventh, he must appreciate the responsibil- 

ities of leadership. His place in life changes 
when he takes charge. He is a model. He suc- 
ceeds through the success of others. He makes 
progress as those with whom he works grow; 
he is no longer a competitor with them for in- 
dividual honor. The latter part of Goldsmith’s 
summary applies to all who would be educa- 
tional leaders: 

Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride, 

And e’en his failings leaned to Virtue’s side; 

But in his duty prompt at every call, 

He watched and wept, he prayed and felt for all, 

And, as a bird each fond endearment tries 

To tempt its new-fledged offspr:ng to the skies, 

He tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 

Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way. 


USED-BOOK SALES 
- (Concluded from Page 39) 
collecting for books used by her pupils. While she 
was not expected to lose money, she was never- 
theless answerable for accurate accounts, and a 
report was required of cases in which she was un- 
able to collect. 

Thus, it was ordered that the receipts (scrip) 
be circulated as cash and each teacher instructed to 
accept them as such on all school accounts. Figure 
1 represents a copy of the “school currency” 
which had been devised. Similar forms were filled 
out by the bookstore when books offered for sale 
were brought in. The stub was retained by the 
office as a record in case the circulating slip was 
lost or misplaced. The time necessary for apprais- 
ing the books and issuing the scrip was small. The 
used books were resold at the bookstore. 

In order to make clear the working of the plan 
let us follow a case: On September 15, Johnny 
Jones brings to the school office his last year’s 
books. As all are current and will be in demand, 
he is allowed $4.82 for them. He is given the 
(scrip) receipt and the stub properly filled in is 
put into a file where it will be used for account- 


@ and without meaning to be rude, 
may we say that you have some- 
thing to learn about upkeep--i.e., 
replacement cost—if you haven’t 
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o.W hy are INK WELLS /7ke BABIES? 


A, It isn’t the first cost—it’s 


trted the Sengbusch? Write for free 
sample and one-room trial offer. 


Sengbusch 


SCHOOL INKWELLS 


| Sengbusch Self-Closing 
Inkstand Company, 
| 518 Sengbusch Bldg., 
| Milwaukee, Wis. 
| Send free sample 
0 No. 48 2 No. 49 
I sia asic seceatacvey  uddieavete an ae 


School........... 


Has flange. a to fit pre- 
sent holes in your desks 


Black- 
board 


COMBINES 
ECONOMY with QUALITY 


Velvastone has thesametime- 
tested,velvety surface as Genuine 


O!d Reliable Hyloplate Blackboard. Its 
base is a 
Board. These features insure economical and effi- 
cient performance for many years. 

Send for sample of Velvastone TODAY — Dept. V62 


specially processed Gypsum-Core 


WEBER COSTELLO CO. 


Lt tS 6) Oe ot 2 ee ee | 





Bo._101 Septender 15, 1955 


Sept.15,1955 
Amount $4.82 


SCHOOL SCRIPT 
Four and 62 


Issued to in trade, and may be applied on the purchase of 


Johnny Jones 
Por Geography, { 
Literature ; 


books or school supplies. 
Transferable, but must be endorsed 

Issued to Johnny Jones 

Vor Geography, Literature, 

Bistory, Arithmetic 


Histery : 
Arithmetic 


For the School 
K.V.L. 





FIG. 1. AN EXAMPLE OF THE USE OF SCHOOL SCRIPT 
ing purposes, or in case Johnny loses the scrip. 
The procedure is illustrated in Figure 1. 

Meanwhile, Johnny has bought books to the 
amount of $7.15 from Miss Brown, his new home- 
room teacher. She has charged these books to him 
and is, in turn, charged for them by the bookstore 
office. On December 1 he decides to settle his 
schoolbook account and gives her the scrip worth 
$4.82 and $2.33 in cash. She marks his account 
paid and sends the scrip and cash to the office 
where it is credited. The office bookkeeping is 
simple as accounts are kept only for teachers. 

In the school office Miss Brown has been 
charged with the number of books requisitioned at 
the beginning of the school year and she receives 
credit for the scrip and cash turned in. At the 
close of the year, each teacher’s account is bal- 
anced, her uncollectable accounts being assumed by 
the office. Figure 2 shows the credit ledger. 















m Ot 
Elementary algebra (5) @ | 
Junior literature (4) @ 1.27 J 
Essentials of English(2) @ .85 | 
McCall speller Bk.II (7) @  .41 | 
Elementary Latin (5) @ 1.16 | 
|American history _(6) @ 1.58 | 
Correlated writing (10)@ .16 | 


Nov. 15, By cash 

Dec. school script 
i  d 
May 10, By uncollectible accounts 
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FIG. 2. 


A LEDGER PAGE SHOWING A TEACHER'S 
BOOK ACCOUNT 
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Angels Could Be No More! 


A correspondent of the New York Sun provides the 
following list of qualities demanded by a New Eng- 
land school committee in its teachers: 

The teacher must be alert, approachable, clean, dig- 
nified, kind, optimistic, morally pure, operative, cou- 
rageous, courteous, dependable, fair, faithful, generous, 
happy, honest, idealistic, impartial, just, loyal, modest, 
neat, open-minded, patient, patriotic, poised, positive, 
progressive, reverent, sensitive to humor, and serene. 

As opposed to these qualities, many parents in the 
town described the teachers as stupid, offish, dirty, 
undignified, unkind, pessim’stic, immoral, inefficient, 
cowardly, unmannerly, irresponsible, unfair, unfaith- 
ful to obligations, selfish, melancholy, d'shonest, des- 
titute of ideals, playing favorites, unjust, disloyal, 
immodest, untidy, old fogy, impatient, unpatriotic, 
flighty, vague, unprogressive, irreverent, w.thout a 
sense of humor, and easily upset. 

Their 1.Q’s 

Dr. Alfred E. Stearns, of Phillips Andover Academy, 
in a recent lecture told a story to illustrate the misuse 
of the certain recent educational devices. 

The headmaster of a New England school, he said, 
read aloud to his teaching staff the I.Q. ratings of the 
students. With his first eleven the teachers agreed, but 
with the twelfth there was strong dissent. 

“Pardon me,” said the headmaster. “I have made a 


mistake. I have been reading the locker numbers of 
these boys.” 


Needed It 
Student to Storekeeper: “I want to buy a pencil.” 


Storekeeper: “Hard or soft?” 
Student: “Hard; it’s for a stiff exam!” 


Experienced 
Teacher (after the lesson on physical force): “Now, 
boys, can any of you tell me what force it is that 
moves people along the street ?” 
Brilliant Pupil: “Please, sir, the police force.” — 
Scholastic. 
The Three R’s 


Old-fashioned: “What is meant by the three R’s?” 

New-fashioned: “The three R’s run all through life. 
At 25 it’s romance, at 45 it’s rent, and at 65 it’s 
rheumatism.” 


Did She Do It? 


“Dear teacher,” wrote little Bobby’s mother, “kindly 
excuse Bobby’s absence from school yesterday after- 
noon as he fell in the river. By doing the same you will 
greatly oblige.” 


Complimentary 
A very thin teacher met a very fat one in the 
corridor. “From the look of you,” said the latter, 
“there might have been a famine.” — 
“Yes,” was the reply; “and from the look of you, 
you might have caused it.” 


Family Coéperation 
Professor: Why aren’t you taking notes in my 
course? 
Freshie: My father took this same course and I 
have his notes. — Exchange. 





Had Just One 


Teacher, fixing little Bertie with a stern look: 
“You’re a naughty boy. You’ve been fighting again.” 

“Couldn’t help it this time, Teacher,” replied the 
boy. 

“But didn’t yesterday’s lesson teach you that when 
you are struck on one cheek, you ought to turn the 
other to the striker?” 

“Yes,” agreed Bertie; “but he hit me on the nose, 
and I’ve only got one nose.” 
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© Buyers” News 


TRADE NEWS 
Nu-Wood Tile and Plank Add to Life of School 
Building. The school officials of Claremont, Minn., 
were faced with the problem of building a new school, 
or improving the existing building. The old building 
was noisy, the wa!ls and ceilings were patched, and it 
was difficult for students to hear the teachers. 





: BEFORE 
Ihe patched. cracked, unsightly walls of this classroom 
were made bright, sanitary, and attractive with Nu-wood. 


The school officials decided to try out the applica- 
tion of Nu-wood Tile and Plank as a solution to the 
problem. One of the classrooms was redecorated with 
Nu-wood bevel-lap tile on the ceiling, and Nu-wood 
bevel-lap plank on the side walls. The room so treated 
proved satisfactory and the balance of the building 
was treated in the same manner. 

Nu-wood Tile and Plank is made of wood fiber, in 
variegated colors ranging from light tan to rich wood 
brown and is manufactured by the Wood Conversion 
Company, of St. Paul, Minn. It is available in a variety 


* ow’? 
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AFTER 
This attractive room has walls and ceiling of Nu-wood— 
a fire-safe, decorative, and sound-absorbing material. 


of forms, including tile, plank, wainscot, and moldings, 
and may be used effectively to treat any interior. It is 
available in a variety of sizes and shapes, affording an 
unlimited range of patterns to suit structural uses. 

Complete information and prices may be obtained 
by any school official, or architect, upon request. 

Pentra-Seal, a New Floor Finish. The American 
Floor Surfacing Machine Company, Toledo, Ohio, has 
announced the marketing of Pentra-seal, a new finish 
for floors of wood, terrazzo, cement, cork, and lino- 
leum. Pentra-seal is especially desirable for school use 
because of its beauty, ease of maintenance, durability, 
and waterproof quality. While it can be used on floors 
of anv kind, it is especially fine on maple and linoleum 
floors which are submitted to hard wear. Pentra-sealed 
floors will last for years. They can be easily renovated 
when necessary simply by applying another coat to 
worn places. The finish dries overnight. 

Pentra-seal comes in natural and a variety of colors, 
and saves its cost many times over. Complete informa- 
tion will be sent to any school official upon request. 
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MARKET PLACE SECTION 


FREE SAMPLE! 


| Babb’s BAKELITE INKWELL No. 9 


Non-Corrosive Bakelite Top 
— practically unbreakable — 
OUTLASTS the old out-moded 
type of inkwell top, yet — 
COSTS NO MORE! 


€ 
Write today for asample and 
see for yourself WHY more 
and more school executives 
are now saying “BAKELITE 
TOPS and nothing but, for our 
standard 2-thread inkwell glasses.”’ 


Edward E. Babb &'Co., Inc. 
910 Commonwealth Ave. Est. 1885 





















Boston, Mass. 


DUDFIELD’S 


Dustless Crayon Trough and 
Blackboard Trim 


A neat substantial metal trim for black- 
boards, with a chalk trough that takes 
care of the dust, and an eraser cleaner 
for cleaning the erasers. 


DUDFIELD MFG. CO. 
16 W. Kansas St. Liberty, Missouri 
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SLATEX refinishes your Blackboards for approx. 
75¢ per Room. Write for folder 
CARBON SOLVENTS Labs., $65 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 


@ It’s new and different 
GRAMMAR IN MINIATURE 


By Fred G. Fox, Ph.D. 


An interesting, accurate, and effective 
guide to thedevelopment of technique 
in correct grammar usage. 20 cents 


BRUCE—Milwaukee 


TEACHER AGENCIES 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Est. 1855 CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. Est. 1855 
366 Fifth Avenue, between 34th and 35th Sts.,. NEW YORK 
Branch 945 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Offices: 1836 Euclid Avenue., Cleveland, Ohio 
A Superior Agency for Superior People 
We Register Only Reliable Candidates 
Services Free to School Officials 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 
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TRADE NEWS 


Mr. Lewis Joins Link-Belt Company. Mr. I. W. 
Lewis, formerly with the Riddell Stoker Company, has 
the Link-Belt Company, manufacturers of the Link- 
recently become manager of the eastern division of 
Belt underfeed screw-type stoker. Mr. Lewis will make 
his headquarters at the Philadelphia plant of the firm 
at 2045 West Hunting Park Avenue. 

Mr. Lewis has had considerable experience in the 
stoker business, particularly in the eastern territory, 
and has been successful in designing a satisfactory 
burning head for eastern coal. This type of burning 
head eliminates the use of dead plates in the firebox 
and is now standard equipment on all Link-Belt 
stokers. 

Sturtevant Cleaning System. The B. F. Sturtevant 
Company, of Hyde Park, Boston, Mass., has issued 
a technical bulletin, containing eighteen pages devoted 
to a description and illustrations of the new Sturtevant 
Central Vacuum-Cleaning System. 

The Sturtevant Company argues the superiority of 
the system, because it meets the four important re- 
quirements for a vacuum-cleaning system — speed, 
economy, thoroughness, and removal of dirt to a cen- 
tral collecting point. It consists of a vacuum producer, 
together with a dust separator, both located in the 
basement and connected to a piping system which 
runs through the building. Outlets are so located that 
any part of the building can be reached by an operator 
with 50 feet of hose connected to these outlets, and 
the necessary cleaning tools. 

The cleaning principle is based on the combination 
of a large volume, low vacuum produced by an ex- 
hauster in the basement, maintaining a fixed vacuum 
with controlled velocity of air through the tools and 
the piping system. 

Complete information and prices may be obtained 
by any school official, or architect, upon request. 


New F Microscope for High Schools. The Bausch 
& Lomb Optical Company, Rochester, N. Y., has just 
announced its new F microscope for high-school use. 

The F microscope has been devised in response to a 
demand from high schools of the country for a low- 
priced quality instrument. A number of radical im- 
provements have been introduced to modernize the 
design. The lenses are set in threaded brass cells; the 
main tube is arranged with a cloth lining in which the 
draw tube is fitted; the plane and concave mirrors are 
of large s‘ze, adjustable on the mirror bar. The F 
microscope has many advantages and its new low 
cost, simple yet precise construction, and greater ob- 
jective power have won popular approval. 
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Complete information and prices are available upon 
request. 

National Schoolmart. Problems touching taxpayers 
and parents will form the major part of the agenda 
of National Schoolmart and National Schoolview, to 
be held in New York City next August, under the 
auspices of the National Association of Public-School 
Business Officials, it was made known May 18 by 
Joseph Miller, Jr., president of the association and 
secretary of the New York City board of education, 
who formally announced for the first time the detailed 
aims and purposes of the exposition. 

“The Schoolmart Exposition,” Mr. Miller said, “will 
assemble examples of every type of equipment in use 
today in the modern American public school, while 
the Schoolview sessions will allow educational admin- 
istrators to participate in a program of lectures on 
‘those problems of finance and cost which are always 
cropping up in the nation’s newspapers relative to 
public schools.’ ” 

Among such problems which will be considered, 
Mr. Miller said, are “sources and protection of school 
funds”; “selection, purchase, storage, and distribution 
of public school supplies”; “economic and efficient 
maintenance of the school plant”; ‘modern problems 
in the construction of school buildings”; “sound sys- 
tem for handling students’ funds in the high schools”; 
“financing the public-school building of the future”; 
“economic equipment for visual education’; “modern 
inventions, new materials, and industrial improve- 
ments that will add efficiency and economy for the 
school of tomorrow”; “causes and prevention of 
accidents in the schools”; “the need for a national 
testing laboratory for school materials, equipment, and 
supplies”; “efficiency and safety in the transportation 
of school children,” and “modern business methods in 
economic school administration.” 

“National Schoolmart and National Schoolview will 
not only answer every. objection raised to public 
expenditure of public money for public-school educa- 
tion, but will throw American taxpayers and parents 
whole-heartedly behind the movement to preserve and 
extend our existing systems, which are now on the 
verge of disintegration and demoralization due to 
scrapped budgets and dismissal of teachers.” 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF AMERICAN 
PENMAN 

The fiftieth anniversary of The American Penman, 

publication of the A. N. Palmer Company, was ob- 

served in April. The American Penman was established 

in April, 1884, by Austin N. Palmer, author of the 


Palmer Method of Business Writing, and was under 
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his continuous editorsh:p for 43 years. The publica- 
tion helped to develop in the minds of educators an 
appreciation of the importance of writing instruction 
in elementary schools. 


OPEN NEW OFFICES 


The architectural firm of Childs & Smith, Chicago, 
Iil., has announced the opening of new offices at 430 


North Michigan Avenue, directly across from the 
Tribune Tower. 


SCHOOL-BOND SALES 


During the month of April, bonds for permanent 
school improvements in the amount of $7,471,000 were 
sold. The largest sales were in the states of California, 
$1,037,810; New York, $2,964,450; Pennsylvania, 
$1,706,500; North Dakota, $308,680. 

During the month, refunding bonds were issued in 
the amount of $2,934,701. Short-term bonds and mis- 
cellaneous bonds in the amount of $1,004,000 were also 
issued. 

The total for the month amounted to $11,409,701. 


CLEARING HOUSE FOR SCHOOL 
LEGISLATION 


The legislative commission of the National Educa- © 
tion Association has established a state school legis- 
lative reference service to provide a clearing house 
of information on the major aspects of school legis- 
lation. This service will be conducted by the Research 
Division and financed out of funds provided by the 
National Education Association. The service will in- 
volve the collection of information on the trends and 
current status of school legislation in the 48 states 
relating to such topics as finance, instruction, build- 
ings and equipment, school districts, pupils, teachers, 
schools and classes, school organization, and com- 
missions and surveys. 

The service, which will be maintained at the 
National headquarters in Washington, will have access 
to the law division and legislative reference service of 
the Library of Congress, the various research and in- 
formation service of the U. S. Office of Education, 
and the research division of the National Education 
Association. 


KANSAS JANITOR-ENGINEER SCHOOLS 


The annual janitor-engineer schools for janitors in 
the State of Kansas will be held at Wichita from June 
4 to 8, and at Topeka from June 11 to 15, under the 
direction of the Kansas State Board of Vocational 
Education. The schedule calls for sessions five days a 
week, with classes morning, afternoon, and evening. 
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Reepuce 
Cleaning Expense 





Te amount of efficient 
cleaning per dollar and not the number of 


pounds per dollar determines the value of a 






cleaning powder. Maintenance cleaning ma- 





terials are bought by the pound, but used 





by volume. So it does not follow that the 





best way to reduce cleaning expense is to 





buy the cheaper cleaning materials. Wyan- 





dotte Detergent positively proves its ability 






to give you lower cleaning costs. 


Wyandotte is all cleaner. Every particle of 


| it actually exerts cleaning effort. Wyandotte 





goes further than other cleaners because it 





is a lighter, fluffier powder. And Wyandotte 







produces thoroughly clean, sanitary surfaces. 


Your jobber can supply you with Wyandotte 


in barrels or kegs. For 






further information 





THE J. B. FORD COMPANY 


WYANDOTTE 





MICHIGAN 
















If the surface is protected with GLOSS er Al 


There's nothing like Finnell Gloss Seal No. 1 for treating a gymnasium floor. 


It provides a very tough surface, capable of stan- 


ding hardest wear, yet extremely flexible. Without the brittleness of an ordinary paint or varnish, without the slipperiness of a 


wax, it is the ideal floor treatment for schools. 


Finnell Gloss Seal No. 1 will not darken . . it preserves the light color of the natural wood. Rubber soled shoes will not 
mark it or burn it. It is easily cleaned. Acids and harsh soaps will not deteriorate the surface of a Gloss Sealed floor. 


For wood floors which are not subject to unusual wear there is also 
Finnell Gloss Seal No. 2, a less expensive but highly serviceable surface 
sealer. 


FINNELL 


Floor Maintenan® 
PRODUCTS... 


ce 


Gloss Seal is but one of a complete line of Finnell products, each 
one the result of long years specialized experience. Finnell Traffic Seal, 
high in quality as Gloss Seal No. 1, is a penetrating sealer. Finnell Aqua- 
Wax is a bright-drying, long-wearing, protective coating. Requires no 
buffing. Has a lustre of amazing endurance. Finnell Kote, applied hot by 
a special dispenser unit, is a quick-setting, time-saving, long-lasting, non- 
slipping protection for all polished floors. Other products include: Liquid 
Kote; Fulfil, for filling porous floors; Solarbrite, a safe and effective soap 
solution; Finola, the standard scouring powder for thirty years. Ask for 
samples of any or all. Address FINNELL SYSTEM, INC., 806 East Street, 
Elkhart, Indiana. Canadian Distributor: Dustbane Products, Ltd., 207 Sparks 
Street, Ottawa, Ontario. 





A COMPLETE LINE OF WAXING 
POLISHING MACHINES 


The new 100 series Finnell has amazed all beholders, 
satisfied all users. Made in two types — motor at rear 
and motor on top. Each type in four sizes — 11, 13, 15 
and 18 inch brush ring. ‘Ftaiin switch on handle of 
saoten- -on-top models. Powered by General Electric Motor. 

olish, scrub and dry clean — speedy and power- 
ful. tite for illustrated circular describing this double 
quartette of modern floor maintenance machines. 


FINNELL SYSTEM 


FLOOR 





MAINTENANCE 









READY THIS SUMMER . 
New Complete Series of Geographies | 


OUR WORLD TODAY. 


DE FOREST STULL and ROY WINTHROP HATCH 


Teachers College, Columbia State Teachers College, Montclair 
Elementary Geography Journeys Through Our World Today 
Advanced Geography Our World Today 





The series will also be published in four volumes:— 


1. Journeys Through Many Lands 

2. Journeys Through North America 

Ii 3. Our World Today—Europe and Europe Overseas 

| 4. Our World Today—Asia, Latin America, United States 


A new series promoting international understanding. Written by two practical teachers who have had long 
i Sets a new standard in maps, pictures, and interesting experience in teaching children of the age for which 
| 
: 





subject matter. Twice as many pictures as the ordinary — the books are intended. 
geographies. 


| ALLYN anp BACON 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 








